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NEW YORK SEEKS WORLD LEADERSHIP 
IN MUNICIPAL MUSIC ENTERPRISE WITH 
PROJECT FOR GREAT CIVIC CONSERVATORY 





“Music and Industrial Arts High School” Is Title Recom- 


mended by Sub-committee 


in Outlining Details for 


Instruction in Music, Dancing and Dramatic Subjects 
—Mayor Hylan Explains Ideals at Dinner Given by 
Philip Berolzheimer, Chairman of Committee on Music 


HE magnitude of Mayor John F. Hylan’s plan for a New York Music 
and Art Center, which is on a scale to give the city world leadership 
in municipal artistic enterprises, was disclosed at a dinner given in the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Nov. 20 by the Committee on Music. 


Details 


enumerated by the sub-committee, of which Dr. William C. Carl, director of 
the Guilmant Organ School, is chairman, include the teaching of music in 


all its branches, dancing and dramatic arts. 


The title recommended for the 


center is the “Music and Industrial Arts High School of the City of New 


York.” 

The sub-committee, consisting, in addi- 
tion to Dr. Carl, of Alfred Human, man- 
aging editor, MUSICAL AMERICA; Leonard 
Liebling, editor, Musical Courier; George 
H. Gartlan and William Tachau, archi- 
tect (in advisory capacity on the music 
building), made detailed recommenda- 
tions. 

i Building requirements were stated to 
e: 

For music: an auditorium seating 
2500, a chamber music hall seating 600, 
a modern theater seating 1200, twenty- 
five classrooms seating twenty pupils 
each, twenty-five rooms for organ study 
with practice organ in each, forty rooms 
for piano practice, twenty-five seminar 
rooms, three rooms for master classes 
for fifty pupils each, with a modern 
organ in each room, twenty rooms for 
vocal practice, ten rooms for vocal 
teaching. 

For dancing: a large hall sixty by 
125 feet, two small rooms for individual 
instruction, a locker room and individual 
dressing rooms for thirty pupils, with 
adequate showers. 

For dramatic arts: a theater as men- 
tioned, a lecture room for 100 pupils, 
two small lecture rooms, two study 
rooms, a studio for scenic painting, a 
studio for costume designing, rooms for 
the study of lighting and electrical ef- 
fects, a reading room. 

Common to the three departments 
there is to be provided a gymnasium, a 
cafeteria, a library and proper space for 
the administration facilities. 

City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 
chairman of the Music Committee, pre- 
sided at the dinner and some fifty guests, 
of whom the Mayor was chief, attended. 
In his report to the Mayor, Mr. Berolz- 
heimer said: 

“The site called to our attention by 
President Murray Hulbert of the Board 
of Aldermen is east of the Jerome Park 
Reservoir, along the line of Jerome 
Avenue. The plot begins at 195th Street, 
adjoining the new armory of the 258th 
Field Artillery, and runs north between 
Jerome Avenue and the easterly line of 
the Jerome Park Reservoir to Mosholu 
Parkway South and Van Cortlandt Park. 
Some 200 acres are in the tract. 

“The location can be reached from 
any part of the city on an average of 
less than one hour. It serves particularly 
well for the population of the Bronx, 
already not far from 1,000,000 and soon 
to go far beyond that figure. It is esti- 
mated that fully 25,000 students will at- 
tend the various classes, including those 
who are forced to depend upon night 
sessions. Government by a board of 
trustees is recommended on the lines of 
the administration of Hunter College 
and similar enterprises carried on in 
property belonging to the city.” 
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ROCHESTER MARKS 
GREAT MILESTONE 
IN ENGLISH OPERA 


- 


American Company, Com- 
posed of Eastman School 
Students, Gives First Pro- 
duction, Singing “Pagliacci” 
and Two Acts of “Boris” 
With Brilliant Success — 
Young Artists Show Re- 
markable Capability and 
Sound Training 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 22.—A 
notable achievement in the history 

of American operatic productions was 
recorded in the Eastman Theater on 
Nov. 20 when the Rochester American 
Opera Company, composed of Eastman 
School of Music students, gave its first 
performance. The program, consisting 
of two acts of “Boris Godounoff” and all 
of “Pagliacci,” was sung in English. The 
students were trained by Vladimir Ros- 
ing, head of the operatic department of 
the Eastman School, assisted by Rouben 
Mamoulian. Eugene Goossens conducted 
“Boris,” and Frank Waller “Pagliacci.” 
The style and finish of the perform- 
ances were remarkable. Without excep- 


tion, the singers showed an assurance 
and capability that would have done 
credit to experienced artists. George 
Fleming Houston as Boris exhibited a 
first class voice, excellent diction and an 
appreciation of the dramatic opportuni- 
ties afforded him. Mary Silveira, the 
Xenia, sang her part with a voice of 
silvery and flute-like texture. Mary 
Jones as Theodore supplied a touch of 
charm and grace to the somberness of 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO 
Distinguished Dramatic Soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, Who Has Been 


Acclaimed One of the Foremost Stars of the Lyric Stage. 
Her Initial Concert Tour in America This Season. 


Miss Muzio Will Make 
(See Page 45) 





Music in South Is Given Impetus When 
Supervisors Meet in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TUTTLE RLU 


INSTON-SALEM, N. C., Nov. 22.— 

The Southern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, held here from Nov. 17 to 21 
and attended by delegates from every 
State inthe South as well as by distin- 
guished visitors from other fields, was 
given additional importance by the in- 
clusion in the program of a community 
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music festival. The R. J. Reynolds 
Memorial Auditorium, the ballroom of 
the Robert E. Lee Hotel and city schools 
were used for meetings and concerts. 
Under the leadership of William Breach, 
who is also president of the National 
Supervisors’ Conference, school and com- 
munity music in Winston-Salem has 
made rapid progress. Among those 
present at events were Alice Bivens, 
president of the Southern Supervisors 
and supervisor of music, North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Paul J. Weaver, director of music, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Dr. Edwin N. C. 
Barnes, director of music, Washington, 
D. C.; Edwin N. Steckel, director of 
music, Gastonia, N. C.; Maude Bruce 
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Chicago Has Week of Brilliant Recitals 


John McCormack, Flonzaleys, Frances Nash, Jacques Gordon, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Roland Hayes, Elshuco Trio, Sasha Culbertson and Others Fill Calendar 


Mmmm LLL 


Ngo Nov. 22.—Chicago’s calen- 
dar of recitals and concerts this 
week opened with several important 
events on Sunday. 

John McCormack was heard by the 
customary throng of delighted Chi- 
cagoans, who crowd the Auditorium 
whenever he sings here.. The tenor was 
in his best condition, displaying his 
polished vocal style as a genuine art 
indeed, and singing with ease and vocal 


purity. 


Arias by Bach and Handel, Brahms’ 


“Mainacht” and “Komm’ Bald,” Rach- 
maninoff’s “To the Children,” and Hage- 
man’s “Christ Went Up Into the Hills,” 
comprised the more serious part of his 
list. Some delightful arrangements of 
Irish folk-songs were among his other 
items. 

The great tenor’s admirably finished 
style was displayed in an exhibition of 
Bach singing such as Chicago has not 
enjoyed: in many a.year. The lieder, 
and even. such extra numbers as “A 
Tumble -Down Shack in Athlone” and 
“Mother Machree,” he made into master- 
pieces of their sort. The Irish songs dis- 
closed the singer’s direct and simple 
style in an especially engaging light. 

Mr. McCormack’s associates were 
Lauri Kennedy, an able ’cellist who has 
a fine tene, and Edwin Schneider, the 
accomplished accompanist. 


A Chamber Music Program 


The Flonzaley Quartet was heard at 
the Playhouse on Sunday afternoon in 
the first of a series of three concerts. 
Albert Spalding’s Quartet was given its 
first performance here, from manuscript, 
and pleased the large audience with its 
direct and agreeable qualities. Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Andante Cantabile” was beau- 
tifully played, and Mr. Pochon’s ar- 
rangement of some of Moussorgsky’s 


“Pictures at an Exhibition” was also 
performed. 
Mr. Bauer was the pianist in. the 


Brahms Quintet, which received the 
serious and scholarly treatment one ex- 
pects from the Flonzaley Quartet. Mr. 
Bauer’s' performance was notable for 
the employment of many refined piano 
effects. 

Frances Nash, at the Blackstone 
Theater, provided an unusually interest- 
ing program which included Ravel’s 
Sonatine, Poulenc’s “Mouvements Per- 
petuals,” Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, and 
music by Kodaly and Liszt. She played 
with a clear, crisp tone, a talent for 
bringing out the important material in 
a composition, and an “atmospheric” 
treatment of the highly-colored modern 
works on her list. 


Contralto in Début 


Anastasha Rabinoff, a young soprano 
from Minneapolis, made a very success- 
ful Chicago début Sunday afternoon be- 
fore a large audience at the Studebaker 
Theater. She sang with a fresh, light 
voice of fine quality, which she uses 
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Gigli Is Slightly Hurt in Auto 
Crash 


ENIAMINO GIGLI, tenor of 

the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was shaken up and slightly 
bruised in an automobile accident 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 23, near 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. With the 
singer at the time were his wife 
and two children, Rina and Enzo; 
Henry W. Dearborn, secretary to 
Police Commissioner Enright, and 
former Dock Commissioner R. A. C. 
Smith, in whose car they were rid- 
ing. They were on their way to 
Mr. Smith’s home in Greenwich, 
Conn., when another car crashed 
into their machine. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gigli refused medical attention, 
saying that their bruises were 
negligible. Mr. Dearborn was 
treated for a strained arm. 
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in commendable fashion, and displayed a 
youthful, sincere and musicianly atti- 
tude toward her songs. 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony, and Cyrena Van 
Gordon, contralto of the Chicago Opera, 
attracted a large audience to the Ash- 
land auditorium on the north side, on 
Sunday afternoon. Two of the violinist’s 
own arrangements were _ interesting 
numbers in his share of the program. 
His versions of Goldblatt’s “Dance of 
the Sylphs” and of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Oriental Romance” gave much pleasure 
to the large audience. 

Mme. Van Gordon sang excellently 
arias from “Aida” and “Natoma,” songs 
by Liszt, Gretchaninoff, John Prindle 
Scott and others. 

Reinald Werrenrath’s Sunday recital 
at Orchestra Hall found the singer in 
excellent voice. His diction, as always, 
was admirable, and his style restrained. 

Some Swedish poems, set to music by 
Sibelius and others, listed among other 
material the baritone had not hitherto 
sung here, proved to be little gems 
of song. Several players from the 
Chicago Symphony provided accompani- 
ments for a ballad of Grieg’s and an 
aria by Purcell. 

Nina Tarasova gave one of her in- 
teresting and original entertainments 
before a large, enthusiastic audience in 
the Ashland Auditorium on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Roland Hayes sang in Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 17. The short program in- 
cluded Mozart’s seldom-sung concert 
aria, “Per Pieta, non Ricertate,” three 
German songs, one apiece by Griffes, 
Whelpley and Storey-Smith, and the 
customary group of Negro spirituals 
which the tenor sings with such admir- 
able simplicity, fervor and sincerity. 

His extra mumbers included _ the 
“Dream” from “Manon,” Jensen’s “Mur- 
muring Zephyrs.” and a memorable per- 
formance of Schubert’s “Nacht -und 
Triume.” The entire program was sung 
in the most finished taste. Flawless use 
of the voice and distinctive and beauti- 
ful tone color were notable points of 
excellence. 

The Elshuco Trio gave its fourth Chi- 
cago program in the foyer of Orchestra 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 18. A 
work apiece by Beethoven and Tchaikov- 
sky were avpreciatively played by three 
skillful and sensitive musicians, whose 


performances have been brought to a 
remarkably persuasive unanimity. An 
unusually large audience heard the pro- 
gram with great pleasure. 

Dorothy Derrfuss, contralto, was 
heard in concert at Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 18, in company with Elsie Barge, 
pianist, and Franz Wagner, ’cellist. The 
singer, making her first local appear- 
ance, disclosed a large and very beauti- 
ful voice with a decidedly lyric quality. 
Her diction was sufficiently clear and 
her style was impressive. Mr. Wagner 
played the ’cello with skill and beauty 
of tone. 

The appearance of Elsie Barge in sev- 
eral piano solos was one of the most 
interesting events of recent memory. 
The pianist has a very able command 
of the keyboard, a fine singing tone and 
ample resource of dynamic effect. Her 
presentation of a variety of material 
was marked with fine discrimination, a 
vivid style and an alert spirit, and her 
playing was very heartily enjoyed. 

Sasha Culbertson’s recital at Orches- 
tra Hall on Nov. 19 was the first the 
young violinist had given here in several 
years, though many local concert-goers 
remembered with pleasure his perform- 
ance of the Symphonie Espagnole with 
the Chicago Symphony when he was just 
making this city’s acquaintance. He 
chose Grieg’s C Minor Sonata, the Bach 
Chaconne, Paganini’s Concerto in D with 
Sauret’s cadenza, and Wieniawski’s 
“Faust” Fantasie. His playing was 
commended for its brilliant technical 
skill, a fine and virile tone, and a wel- 
balanced and dignified presentation of 
an excellent program. Emanuel Balaban 
was the able accompanist. 

Leon Benditzky and Vitaly Schnee 
were heard in a two-piano recital at 
Kimball Hall on Nov. 20. Rachmani- 
noff’s second suite, a sonata by Mozart, 
and shorter compositions made up an in- 
teresting program. The pianists achieved 
a commendable degree of unanimity and 
skill, but their playing was even greater 
pleasure for its genuine musical spon- 
taneity and zest. They were heard by a 
very appreciative audience. | 

Faye Ferguson, pianist, presented a 
program in the Fine Arts Recital Hall 
on Nov. 20. To music of Schubert and 
Schumann she gave a generous degree 
of sprightly and dexterous treatment in 
which unusual flexibility was a promi- 
nent asset. EUGENE STINSON. 





Jacobi’s ““Assyrian’’ Symphony Is Given 
Cordial Reception in San Francisco 


SUC LLL ALLL PLCC LLCO CLL  TUOOOUOOOUO COOOL LIT 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 22.—For a sec- 
ond time within a trifle over two weeks, 
Frederick Jacobi, San Francisco com- 
poser, gave his fellow-citizens a thrill 
when his “Assyrian” Symphony was 
given its premiére by the San Francisco 
Symphony, under Alfred Hertz, on Nov. 
14. His latest work, a string quartet 
based largely on American Indian 


themes, received its initial performance 
at a concert of the Chamber Music So- 
ciety of San Francisco on Oct. 28. 

The primitive mood of the first move- 
ment was suggested by the Assyrian 
bas-relief, “The Lion Hunt.” The com- 
poser utilizes material which is modern 
in character, with modern freedom of 
harmonic and contrapuntal resource, but 
within the confines of established forms, 
while manifesting a distinct individual- 
ity. The first movement is written in 
sonata form. The second is a modified 
nocturne, for solo flute and harp, with 
occasional passages for strings. The 
third movement is a rondo. 

Mr. Jacobi was born in San Francisco 
in 1891. Among his compositions for 
orchestra are the “Pied Piper,” given 
its initial performance here in 1916; 
“A California Suite,” played here in 
1917; and a symphonic prelude, “The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” performed in 1923. 
His symphony was applauded with en- 


thusiasm, and he was given a laurel 
wreath. 

Geraldine Farrar appeared in the 
Capitol Theater on Nove 16, under 


Frank W. Healy, in her compressed 


version of “Carmen.” Emma Noé was 
the Micaela and Neira Riegger ap- 
peared as Mercedes. Joseph Royer sang 
the réle of Escamillo and Luigi Pasinati 
that of Don José. Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted. 

Alma Gluck appeared in the Civic 
Auditorium the same day under Selby 
C. Oppenheimer. Mme. Gluck alternated 
with Mme. Rosanoff, ’cellist, singing 
songs by Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Schubert, Brahms, Loewe, Zimbalist, 
Horsman, Hadley, Wolff, Hageman and 
Cottonet. Samuel Chotzinoff played the 
accompaniments. 

The Elwyn Bureau presented Moriz 
Rosenthal in a piano recital which evoked 
demonstrations of enthusiasm in Scottish 
Rite Hall on Nov. 17. Mozart’s A Major 
Sonata, Schumann’s C Major Fantasie, 
preludes by Chopin, and music by Liszt 
and Debussy formed his program. 

Carrie Emerich, pianist; 
Marckres Fisher, violinist, and Louis 
Courcil, baritone, were presented in re- 
cital by the Pacific Musical Society in 
the Fairmont Hotel ballroom on Nov. 13. 
Miss Fisher gave the first local per- 
formance of Albert Stoessel’s Sonata in 
G. Miss Emerich was heard in music by 
Bach and others. Mr. Courcil disclosed 
a pleasing voice in a song by Caccini 
and in a group of lighter numbers. 

A reception was given in honor of the 
English ‘cellist, May Mukle, in the San 
Francisco Conservatory on Nov. 16. 
Ada Clement, director, has arranged for 
Miss Mukle to coach advanced students. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 


Marjorie 


AMERICAN WORKS GO 
TO FESTIVAL JURY 


Eleven Pieces Submitted by 
Contemporary Society to 
International Board 


The Music Committee of the United 
States Section of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music has 
chosen eleven American compositions for 
submission to the jury in Zurich, to be 
considered for performance at the 
Prague and Venice festivals of the So- 
ciety in 1925. The works recommended 
are: 

Charles Griffes’ “Kubla Khan” and 


Piano Sonata; Henry Eicheim’s “Orien- 
tal Impressions”; Carl Ruggles’ “An- 





gels”; Otto Luening’s Sextet;. Louis 
Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz”; Marion 
Bauer’s “Introspection” and “Turbu- 


lence”; Carl Engel’s Three Epigrams, 
“Tantum Ergo,” “Da Mihi Domine” and 
“Calix Calicum”; George Antheil’s Jazz 
Sonata, and Leo Ornstein’s Piano 
Sonata. 

From these the jury may select one or 
more to be played, as representative of 
the American section, at the Orchestral 
concerts to be given in Prague, May 15, 
17 and 19, and at the Chamber Music 
Festival to be held in Venice early next 
September. 

The Music Committee which made the 
selection is composed of John Alden Car- 
penter, chairman; Richard Hammond, 
vice-chairman; Howard Hanson. Carlos 
Salzedo, E. Robert Schmitz, Frederick 
Jacobi, Lazare Saminsky and Emerson 
Whithorne. 

The Board of Directors for the United 
States Section for the season of 1924-25 
includes Emerson Whithorne, president; 
Frank Patterson, vice-president; William 
Burnet Tuthill, secretary and treasurer; 
John Alden Carpenter, Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill, Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Leo 
Sowerby, Carl Engel, Mrs. George 
Harris, Alfred Human and Carlos 
Salzedo. 


TOSCANINI TO LEAD 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 


Famous Italian to Conduct 
Series in 1926—Mengel- 
berg Reengaged 


Arturo Toscanini, famous Italian con- 
ductor, has consented to come to Amer- 
ica in January, 1926, to conduct a series 
of concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic, according to an announcement 
made by Clarence H. Mackay, chairman 
of the Philharmonic Society’s board of 
directors, at a meeting of the officers 
and directors on Nov. 25. The exact 
number of concerts and their dates have 
not yet been fixed. 

Mr. Toscanini, who left the Metro- 
politan at the end of the season 1914-15, 
after eight years of brilliant work, re- 
turned to America in 1920-21 as conductor 
of an organization known as the La 
Scala Orchestra. Since leaving the Met- 
ropolitan, Mr. Toscanini has been artistic 
director of the Scala in Milan, where 
he recently attracted world attention by 
the long-delayed production of Boito’s 
“Nerone,” which he was instrumental in 
completing. 

Mr. Mackay also announced that 
Willem Mengelberg, who has been one 
of the conductors of the Philharmonic, 
since that organization was merged with 
the National Symphony in 1921, has 
been reengaged for a period of three 
years. 











Puccini’s Illness May Postpone “Turan- 
dot” Premiére 


BRUSSELS, Nov. 25.—It is feared that 
the premiére of “Turandot” scheduled 
for production at the Scala, in Milan, 
in the Spring, may have ‘to be post- 
poned, as Giacomo Puccini’s illness has 
delayed the completion of the score. He 
has now reached the middle of the third 
act. When the composer was taken ill 
last week it was found that an opera- 
tion on his throat would be necessary. 
This has just’ been successfully per- 
formed here and it is hoped that he will 
be fully recovered in a few weeks. 
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Vivid Czechoslovak Opera, “Jenufa,” Coming to Metropolitan 
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COMPOSER OF “JENUFA” AND PRIMA DONNA WHO INTERPRETS IT 


Leos Janacek, Who Adapted the Text and Wrote the Score of “Jenufa,” and Maria Jeritza, Soprano, as She Will Appear in the Principal Role in the Metropolitan Production. In Com- 
posing the Music, Janacek Was Inspired by the Sound of Spoken Words, by the Humming of Telephone Wires, the “Language of Church Bells” and the Light at Dawn and Dusk 


By MAURICE HALPERSON f nishing data and calling attention to 


the merits and beauty of Czecho-" 
slovakian music. * 

Let us not forget that the highly cul- 
tured German element of Czechoslovakia 
is very helpful in this direction. The 
German Theater in Prague, which can 
boast of a famous operatic director, com- 
poser and conductor, Alexander Zem- 
linsky, as well as the German Chamber 


might consider themselves rightly Music and the singing societies, are in- 
creasing the importance of Czecho- 


(cheek to cheek with the Russians) c] 
favorite children of music. Czecho- -, Ss z . ficsi ' — as ba ae of musical ambition 
slovaks overflow with music, which ae | i“ "." e io = and successful achievements. 

Built Fine Theater 


accompanies them in all walks of life. 
The Czechoslovakian National Thea- 


Yet national music, in its artistic 
sense, dates back in those countries as a ntenae « au Lm os ter is not only one of the finest build- 


HE great national family 
of Slavs proudly call 
themselves “Children of 
Music.” If this be true, 
and I certainly cannot 
deny i, wnen the Czechoslovaks 
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. : eat c : P ‘ ry = ings of its kind in Europe, but is also a 
only he middle of the last cen- a anh eee rope 7 ope, 
pn to the ore os man Wink Oe rn, So monument of self-sacrifice on the part 
tury. z a4 he « of the Czechoslovak nation. The corner 
As every real son and daughter of | } | 5 tlie stone of this magnificent opera house 


was laid in 1868, after plans of Pro- 
fessor Zitek. The people all vied with 
each other in giving their mite to* the 
construction of the “Golden Housé,” as 
it was popularly called. And so "the 
amount of one and a half million gulden 


Libussa likes to sing, the many Czecho- 
slovak singing societies are chiefly re- 
sponsible for development of national 
music. In Prague I heard several pro- 
ductions of the greatest national singing 
society, “Hlahol,” and was surprised at 





the splendid vocal material, at the dis- WHERE “JENUFA” MET ITS FIRST SUCCESS (an Austrian gulden at that time*was 
cipline and the wonderful interpretative The National Theater in Prague, Scene of the Premiére of Janacek’s Opera, a Novelty in equal to about forty cents), was colletted 
power of this ensemble. But there are the Metropolitan List This Season almost entirely in small coins. The other 
many other such societies, even in the million needed to complete the great 


maller and smallest cities and towns’ the Opera House, F. A. Subert, can be of witnessing in Carlsbad a few per- work was contributed by the municipality 
f the new Republic, which practice the called the national pioneer in this direc- formances by the opera company of the of Prague and the “Crownland” of 
rt of singing with boundless enthusiasm tion. By a triumphant performance of city of Olmuetz, which I found sur- Bohemia. 

nd much success. Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” in the _ prisingly lively and accomplished. I After thirteen years, the new pride of 
The greatest achievements in choral theater of the Viennese theatrical and am told, furthermore, that smaller cities the Bohemians was complete. It was 
nging were obtained when teachers, musical exposition in 1892, he drew the like Pressburg, Pilsén, Maehrisch and _ solemnly dedicated on July 11, 1881, but 
rst Moravian and then Bohemian, attention of the whole musical world to Ostrau can boast of very satisfactory alas, on Aug. 12, a fire broke out, de- 
unded their own singing societies, and Bohemian music. After that the operatic operatic presentations. stroying the interior of the house and 
ought intelligence and cultural under- works of Smetana, Dvorak and Fibich The Philharmonic Society of Czecho- leaving only the bare walls. The nation 
anding into their undertaking. The became better known. Subert’s succes- slovakia, the Society of Chamber Music bore the loss with admirable composure, 
mposition of choral works was greatly sors, Kovarovic and Ostrcil, have con- and the newly organized Society of and immediately new collections were 


timulated by these societies. tinued in his footsteps with great suc- Modern Music exercise a pronounced _ started.“Contributions poured in from 
Since 1881, when the gorgeous Na- cess. effect on musical development in the _ all sides, so that one week after the fire 
nal Theater in Prague was opened, 3ut Prague, the capital of the Repub- Republic, the government and diplomatic another million gulden was in readiness 
eratic performances in Prague, which lic is not the only city that can boast representatives of which take great in- for repairs. Two years later the theater 
itil then had been almost exclusively of an excellent opera company. After terest in matters musical, recognizing was opened again. 

der the spell of the Italian school, hearing the Prague ensemble in Vienna the importance of this culture as wise The National Theater of Prague, a 
me under the influence of the national in almost all the charming Smetana propaganda. The New York Consulate, —_— 

vement. The first artistic director of operas last summer, I had the privilege for instance,,is indefatigable in fur- [Continued on page 39] 
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Supervisors Meet Gives Impetus to Music in South 
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Wallace, assistant supervisor, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Jay W. Fay, director of 
music, Louisville Ky.; Christine Hay- 
ward, director of music, Savannah, Ga.; 
W. A. Potter, supervisor of music, 
Raleigh, N. C.; George H. Gartlan, di- 
rector of public school music, New York; 
N. W. Walker, dean of School of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina; Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, New York City; 
Dr. John W. Withers, dean of School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York; Thomas Gibson, State supervisor 
of music, Baltimore; Virginia Graves 
Kyser, Rocky Mount, N. C.; Teresa 
Armitage, American vice-president, In- 
ternational College for Chromatics, Lon- 
don, England, and Chicago; Frances E. 
Clark, educational director of Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.; 
Peter W. Dykema, professor of music 
education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Helen McBride, Louisville, Ky., 
president; Erma Lee Batey, Alpine, Tex., 
vice-president; Jennie Bell Smith, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., secretary; Leslie Martell, 
Boston, treasurer, and Paul J. Weaver, 
Chapel Hill, N. ©., auditor. 

A preliminary community meeting on 
Nov. 16 heard Dr. Hubert M. Poteat of 
Wake Forest College give an address on 
“Ragtime or Religion.” A musical pro- 
gram was given by the Salem Band, an 
organization of the Moravian Church, 
under the leadership of B. J. Pfohl. 

The first day of the conference brought 
interesting demonstrations of work con- 
ducted in Negro schools of Winston- 


Musicians from Every State in the South and frum More Distant Fields Attended the Southern Music Supervisors’ Conference and Community Festival in Winston-Salem. N. 
Concerts, Demonstrat‘ons and Addresses Covering a Great Variety of Interests Were Held in the R. J. Reynolds Memorial Auditorium, in the Robert E. 


from Nov. 17 to 21. 
Lee Hotel and in City Schools 


Salem under Edna Lawrence. A con- 
cert in the R. J. Reynolds Memorial 
Auditorium made a feature of a chorus 
of 600 Negro singers under Alfred H. 
Johnson of Philadeiphia, formerly super- 
visor in Negro schools of Winston-Salem. 
An added attraction was the appearance 
of Marian Anderson, Negro contralto of 
Philadelphia. All the work was splendid 
and spirituals were beautifully sung. 
Miss Anderson’s voice is one of wide 
range and great flexibility. 

A vocal demonstration under Miss 
Wallace and Louise Lawrence consisted 
of art and folk-songs, games, rhythm 
drills, sight reading, ear training, etc. 
The need of closer cooperation between 
district and national conferences was 
urged by Miss Bivens and Mr. Breach. 
“Music Standards for the Grade 
Teacher” was the subject of an address 
by Dr. Barnes. 


The children’s “Song and Light’ pro- 
gram presented a chorus of 600 and had 
for its special feature the appearance 
of Princess Watahwaso, Indian mezzo- 
soprano. Under M. Breach, the children 
sang the antiphonal chorus of “Beautiful 
Saviour” in a darkened auditorium while 
light was thrown upon windows painted 
by Mr. and Mrs. F. V. Nyquist of the 
Winston-Salem school art department. 
In Indian folk-songs Princess Watahwaso 
received hearty applause. 


A demonstration by Miss Wallace of 
appreciation of music covered a morning 
session, with classes from gradé schools. 
Numbers played by the toy orchestra 
were thoroughly enjoyed. A _ model 
memory contest was staged with sixth 
and seventh grade pupils. An after- 


noon session was given over to instru- 
mental instruction demonstrations with 
Lewis D. Stookey, supervisor of music, 
High Point, N. C., presiding. Demon- 
strations were presented by C. D. Kut- 
schinski, supervisor of instrumental 
music, and Louise Lawrence, assistant 
supervisor. Approximately 100 children 
participated. 

Jay W. Fay, director of music, Louis- 
ville, Ky., formerly of Rochester, N. Y., 
presented an interesting topic “The Co- 
ordination of the Vocal and Instrumental 
Departments.” 


The climax of festival week came 
when the Community Chorus, under Mr. 
Breach, gave a concert in the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Auditorium. Guest artists were 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, and Arthur 
Kraft, tenor. Accompaniments were 
played by the Community Orchestra 
under Mr. Kutschinski, with Estelle 
Broberg-Breach at the piano. Miss 
Vreeland captivated her audience with 
her brilliant singing. Mr. Kraft again 
proved himself a fine concert artist. 


“The Adolescent Voice” was Mr. 
Breach’s topic on Nov. 20. Practical 
demonstrations were given with boys and 
girls aged from thirteen to eighteen. A 
concert of vocal and instrumental music 
given by the music department of the 
high school made a feature of the piano 
solo with orchestra, Cappriccio Bril- 
liante, Mendelssohn, by Stephen Morri- 
sette, a high school student. 


Mr. Gartlan was the chief speaker at 
the afternoon session that day. His sub- 
ject was “The Art of Accompanying as 
Applied to School Music.” 


Members of the conference, in com- 
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DELEGATES AND VISITORS TO WINSTON-SALEM CONFERENCE 


pany with members of civic clubs, met 
at an informal banquet on Nov. 20. Dr. 
Finegan of New York spoke along gen- 
eral educational lines. Frances E. Clark 
spoke on behalf of the Federation of 
Music Clubs. An interesting part of 
the program was a short concert by the 
University of North Caroline Glee Club 
under Paul Weaver, assisted by William 
Breach, baritone. Three chorales by 
Bach showed excellent training. Theo- 
dore Fitch of the University of North 
Carolina music department sang the 
tenor solo parts. 


Delegates were appointed to represent 
the Southern Music Supervisors at a 
meeting of the Southern commission of 
college credits in Memphis from Dec. 2 
to 3. These appointments followed a 
discussion led by N. W. Walker, dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
North Carolina, and were bestowed upon 
Paul J. Weaver, Chapel Hill and D. R. 
Gebhart, Nashville, Tenn. 

The last day of the conference heard 
a series of short talks by representatives 
of organizations in this city outside of 
schools. Dr. John W. Withers, dean of 
the School of Education of New York 
University, spoke on “Public School 
Music, a Community Asset.” Thomas 
Gibson, State supervisor of music for 
Maryland, took for his subject “The 
Rural Problem.” Virginia Graves Kyser 
of Rocky Mount, N. C., gave an address 
on “How an Individual May Help a 
Community.” 

The final session heard an address on 
“Color and Tone” by Teresa Armitage. 
Frances E. Clark also spoke. 

LILLIAN J. SEBRING. 
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~ New York Aims at World Leadership in Civic Music 
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Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain; Irving T. Bush, President of the Merchants’ Association and of Bush Terminals; Dr. William C. 
School; Walter Kiesewetter, Vocal Teacher; William Tachau, Architect. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MAYOR’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 
Lower Row: William H. Gompert, Architect, Superintendent of School Buildings; Joseph Haag, Assistant to Mayor Hylan; Henry W. Taft, Bar Association; Mayor John F. Hylan; 


Second Row: 


Leonard Liebling, Editor, “Musical 


Courier”; Dr. 


Photo by Drucker & Coa. 


Carl, Director, Guilmant Organ 
Ferguson, Board of Education; 


Paul Henneberg, Conductor; John Sinnott, Secretary to the Mayor; Maximilian Pilzer, Violinist; Dr. Kunz, Vice-President of Tiffany’s; Josiah Zuro, Conductor; Florence Levy, 
Baltimore Museum Director; Dr. Gustav Straubmuller, Board of Education; Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, Directing Manager of the Rialto and Rivoli Theaters; Conrad J. Eschenberg, 


Aide to the City Chamberlain; Frank Smithson, Broadway Theatrical Producer. 


“Musical America”; Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Critic and Lecturer 


[Continued from page 1] 





Those appointed to committees in- 
clude: Hazel Alien, teacher; Leopold 
Auer, violinist; Samuel A. Baldwin, or- 
ganist; William H. Gompert, superin- 
tendent of School Buildings, Board of 
Education; Paul Henneberg, conductor; 
Walter Kiesewetter, teacher; Florence 
M. Levy, director, Baltimore Museum; 
Alexander Lambert, teacher; Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist; Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, 
conductor; Dr. Gustav Straubmuller, 
associate superintendent, Board of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, lecturer; 
Frank Smithson, producer; Josiah Zuro, 
conductor. 

The sub-committee recommended as 
follows: 

“The object of this school will be to 
foster the love and appreciation of good 
music and further to provide instruction 
to all eligible candidates. 

“A department is to be provided for 
piano, organ, voice and all instruments 
of the band and orchestra, including 
ensemble playing, church, theater and 
recital music, oratorio, opera, languages, 
physical education and pageantry. 

“In no wise will this institution com- 
pete with existing musical institutions or 
individual instructors, for it is the spe- 
cific purpose of this conservatory to aid 
and serve the cause of music, to co- 
operate with all recognized bodies de- 
voted to musical education. 

“The advice of leading musicians will 
be solicited. 

“There will be provided instruction in 
dancing, including ballet, solo, panto- 
mime, folk, classical and interpretative. 

“There will be proper facilities for the 
study of the dramatic arts, including 
elocution, acting, playwriting, stagecraft, 
properties, scenic art, lighting and elec- 
trical effects.” 


Mayor Hylan’s 


In his address Mayor Hylan said: 

“The Mayor’s Committee on Music and 
the Board of Education, of which groups 
there are many representatives here to- 
night, have cooperated in a very laud- 
able way for the extension of the cul- 
tural and recreational opportunities af- 
forded in our city. 
_ “Our original plan of a Music and Art 
Center of one or two buildings, to be 
situated on a six-acre plot in a corner of 


{ddress 


Central Park, has been temporarily sup- 
pianted by our proposal to erect a large 
high school and other buildings upon a 
plot of ground of some 200 acres, wita 
the builaings placed in the midst of artis- 
tic and spacious park lands. The Jerome 
Park Reservoir site, now a_ wilder- 
ness, Which has been suggested by Presi- 
dent Hulbert of the Board of Aldermen, 
seems altogether desirable for the pur- 
pose in mind, its three subway stations, 
conveniently located, making access easy 
for all city residents. 

“T feel that the delegation of the work 
of determining upon the scope of the ac- 
tivities to be included in the proposed 
educational center and the location to be 
selected was well entrusted to Chamber- 
lain Berolzheimer, as was the absolute 
freedom vested in him to select his own 
advisors. 

“Mr. Berolzheimer, who may be con- 
sidered as a pioneer in, this city in the 
field of establishing a municipally- 
operated center for the development of 
latent musical and artistic talent, has 
worked very zealously in furtherance of 
our plan for a high school of the arts. 

“There is no dearth of private schools 
to which aspiring students may go for 
the development of artistic talent; but 
the extension of similar opportunities to 
those with little except their own dor- 
mant possibilities to gain them admit- 
tance to such institutions has, up to the 
present time, received but scant atten- 
tion. 

“It was after consultation with Mr. 
Berolzheimer, the educational authorities 
of the city and many men and women 
connected with the several branches of 
the arts, such as music, painting, sculp- 


ture, architecture, literature and the 
drama, that the establishment of such a 
municipal educational center was de- 
cided upon. 

“Of course, we are still in the pre- 


liminary stages of this development. 
tules governing admission to the new 
high school of the arts still have to be 
formulated. It is believed that a cer- 
tificate of graduation from an elemen- 
tary school or its equivalent should be 
the first requirement. The teaching staff 
will not only be expected to fulfill the 
usual requirements of our educational 
system but will be expected to qualify 
independently in the particular subjects 
to be taught. 


“Attention will then be given to the 
possib.e creation of a board to be com- 
posed of men and women of acknowl- 
edged standing in the subjects we would 
include in the new high school of the 
arts, to examine graduates of the elemen- 
tary schools for the purpose of discover- 
ing those with special talent in music 
and art which individual training would 
develop. 

“At present it would seem that all 
elementary school graduates of demon- 
strated capacity should have the right 
to strive for admission, and that the 
actual admission of any student to the 
proposed new technical high school would 
be dependent upon the recommendation 
of the contemplated Board of Selection. 
To all students who are residents of the 
city tuition will be free; but if it be 
deemed proper to extend the opportuni- 
ties of this new high school to non-resi- 
dents, it will then be time to consider 
the advisability of imposing a tuition 
charge upon such non-residents. 

“It may also be decided to make the 
widest possible use of this proposed new 
high school by utilizing it as a college 
institution during the evening. A cer- 
tificate of graduation from a high school 
or its equivalent and the passing of an 
examination by the Board of Selection 
would be among the requirements for 
admission. 


Talent Needs Development 


“The city of New York, whose people 
comprise so many racial strains, should 
not be a difficult one in which to find 
exceptional talent. Where the spark of 
great intellectual capacity or creative 
ability glows, however fitfully, we should 
be prepared to blow upon it until the 
flame of genius bursts forth. Many a 
promising bright light in the musical 
and artistic spheres has been permitted 
to languish and become extinguished be- 
cause of poverty and the denial of the 
opportunities . for development which 
poverty so often inflicts. 

“On behalf of the people of this city, 
I wish to thank most sincerely Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, the members of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Music and those in our educa- 
tional system, as well as all others who 
have cooperated in the advancement of 
this splendid work for the children of 
their city. For their public-spiritedness 


Third Row: Willis Holly, Secretary of the Park Board; Alfred Human, Managing Editor, 


and unselfish devotion to the public in- 
terests they have my heartiest apprecia- 
tion, as well as my assurance that the 
recommendations which have been made 
will have both my personal as well as 
official attention.” 

Among the speakers were Irving T. 
Bush, president of the Merchants’ 
Association; Henry W. Taft, Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, Dr. William C. Carl, 
Dr. Straubmuller and others. 

A report from Mr. Gompert mentioned 
the Greek style of architecture as most 
appropriate for the enterprise, saying 
that with this idea in mind the Bureau 
of Construction and Maintenance of the 
Board of Education was proceeding to 
use Greek designs for the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School, which is adjacent to 
the site for the center. 


PITTI 


Gala Metropolitan Performance 
to Start Fund for Free Opera 


: REE municipal open-air opera 
: performances in New York next 
summer will receive their first con- 
crete indorsement next month, 
when, through the generosity and 
influence of Otto H. Kahn, a gala 
performance will be given at the 
Metropolitan to start the fund to 
finance the project. In a letter to 
City Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 
heimer, chairman of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Music, Mr. Kahn ex- 
pressed his approval of the plan to 
raise money for free opera by giv- 
ing performances of the most ex- 
pensive opera, the seats for which 
will be offered at a premium. The 
idea has met with the hearty sup- 
port of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who 
will present a cast of his most 
popular singers in one of the 
favorite works of the repertoire. 





OO 


The movement to provide free : 
opera for the citizens of New ; 
? York is non-partisan and non- : 
political. There will be mo en- : 


deavor to have the city treasurer 
pay the cost, as the fund will be 
added to by private donations and 
by other means. The date of. the 
performance will be announced 
later. 
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Teachers Should Cooperate, Says — . 


Discard Policy of Isolation, Vocal Instructor Advises, and Make Discoveries Public 
Property—Declares There Is Much Work to Do and Constant Rivalry Is 
Unnecessary—Counsels Students to Be Patient 
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5] NEW spirit in teaching 
has arisen among Amer- 
ican vocal instructors, 
declares Sergei Kliban- 
sky, prominent New 
York, pedagogue. He 
urges a more friendly cooperation and 
the scientist’s, as well as the artist’s, 
attitude on the part of those who are 
shaping the future of the voice in this 
country. Mr. Klibansky is a member 
of the American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing, which during its brief 
existence has done much to foster this 
spirit of friendship in the profession. 

“Vocal teachers should throw off their 

policy of isolation,” says Mr. Klibansky. 
“They should emulate the medical pro- 
fession, whose discoveries are common 
property. Too many teachers are now 
over-anxious to hide their methods and 
to preserve intact and unchanging— 
almost petrified—their particular for- 
mulas for vocal teaching. How much 
better to acknowledge each other’s vir- 
tues and, learn from one another. 

“Personally, I am very glad to hear 
of a better way than my own or to be 
told of an easier and more efficient 
method of acquiring the same result. 
After all, the end sought by all good 
teachers is the same, so why not take 
each er’s advice concerning incipient 
errors??? 

Mr. Klibansky is constantly working 
toward the end of an intelligent coopera- 
tion among teachers. “A constant open- 
mindedness,” he continues,” is one of the 
essentials of a good vocal teacher, as 
it is of a successful business or pro- 
fessional man. Cooperation in every 
field of music will be of great advantage 
both to teacher and pupil, and a wider 
consciousness of good values will come 
to be felt in the whole country. With 
the thousands of music students who 
come to New York every year there is 
work enough for a large number of 
teachers, and constant rivalry is un- 
necessary.” 

To the students themselves Mr. Klib- 
ansky has important things to say. “Do 
not be discouraged and think you have 
failed because you do not dazzle New 
York and get a Metropolitan engagement 
or win a national reputation as a great 
virtuoso,” he warns them. “If you can 
become successful teachers and carry the 
principles of true musicianship back to 
your home town, you may be the means 
of helping some genius to build that elu- 
sive shining bridge of which you 
dreamed. And even if you never suc- 
ceed in awakening the divine spark in 
a single pupil, you will have laid the 
corner stone of your bridge when you 
build in your community a substantial 
foundation of appreciation of the best 
music. 

“Most of us have to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, but if we build 
the best shed we know how to fashion 
with the wood we have, we can still feel 
that we have not failed; for success is 
only relative, and the man and woman 
who is true to his ideal of art and who 
instills that ideal in others is a great 
teacher.” 











FOR SALE—Violin Giovani Paolo Magini, RBrefcia 





1604, price $10,000. Robert C. Little, 3 Locust 
Court, East Hartford, Connecticnt. 
Telephone—Laural 827, Ring 4. 
T * . 
WANTED: Pianist capable of 


demonstrating for one of New 
York’s oldest piano houses. Must 
be thorough musician. Permanent 
em” %yment. State age, compen- 
sation and qualifications. Address 
Box No. 301, Musical America, 
901 Sth Ave., New York City. 
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Sergei Klibansky, Prominent New York Singing Teacher 


Mr. Klibansky feels that there is one 
great virtue lacking in the attitude of 
American students in general toward the 
art they are undertaking. This is the 
virtue of great patience. 

“Only in exceptional cases are they 
willing to put into their work that hard, 
long and careful attention that is neces- 
sary to the developing of great artists,” 
he says. “The whole spirit of accom- 
plishment in America is one of speed 
and sudden success, and it is natural that 
this should have conveyed itself to the 
art student. This spirit, however, is 
detrimental to art, for artistic success 
is produced only by consistent and per- 
sistent training.” 

It is this spirit of patience and dili- 
gence that Mr. Klibansky strives hardest 
to instill while creating a truly artistic 
attitude toward their work in the minds 
of his pupils. He says that Germany 
is anxious to hear American singers and 
that many flattering engagements are 
open to them; but he warns against any- 
thing but the slow, thorough road to 
a success that will be rich and lasting 
when it does come. 

As an illustration of the extent to 
which he carries this policy of thorough 
preparation, Mr. Klibansky asked Lot- 
tice Howell to sing. He explained that 
she had been with him for four years 
and has had many offers that are al- 
luring to most singers, yet the training 
continues. Miss Howell has a voice that 
is full of emotional shadings; an unusual 
voice. She has sung with the Hinshaw 
Opera Company and has made several 
successful concert tours, but, imbued 
with the spirit that Mr. Klibansky con- 
siders the essential one in all artists, 
she is continuing her work in careful 
detail before finally presenting herself 
to the highest critics. 

Mr. Klibansky’s methods have won 
commendation in many places. The Chi- 
cago Musical College, at which he taught 
summer master classes last season, not 
only reengaged him for two seasons but 
spoke with enthusiasm of the results of 
his summer at Chicago. In Memphis, 
also, his work has brought similar recog- 
nition. 

Leroy Tebbs, the first American pupil 


Mr. Klibansky had in Europe, constant- 
ly urged his teacher to come to the 
United States and finally prevailed on 
him to do so. Mr. Tebbs, since his stu- 
dent days under Mr. Klibansky, has had 
valuable experience with musical or- 
ganizations in this country. He was at 
different times conductor of the Dayton 
Civic Chorus and orchestra, conductor 
of the Dayton Philharmonic and presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Music Teachers’ 
Association. He is now associated with 
Mr. Klibansky in teaching. 
LAWRENCE LEE. 





National Teachers Choose Leaders for 
St. Louis Convention 


St. Louis, Nov. 22.— Conference 
leaders so far chosen for the Music 
Teachers’ National Association conven- 
tion in this city from Dec. 29 to 31 are 


Heinrich Bellamann, Harold L. Butler, 
Edward B. Birge, Peter W. Dykema, 
Charles N. Boyd, J. Lawrence Erb and 
William Benbow. By arrangement with 
the Missouri chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, a recital by Charles 
Galloway will be an event. The secre- 
tary of the association is D. M. Swarth- 
out, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn., is 
treasurer. 





Dusolina Giannini, Diaz and Jacobsen 
Heard in Montgomery 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 22.—Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano, drew a large 
audience at the second event of the 
Montgomery concert course, organized 
by Kate C. Booth, Bessie L. Eilenberg 
and Lily Byron Gill. The program 
covered a wide range, from Russian to 
Italian folk-songs and modern American 
compositions. No singer in the course 
for the last five years has made a 
deeper impression than Miss Giannini. 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist, opened the course and 
were well received. Paul Whiteman will 
be the next attraction in January. 

J. C. O'CONNELL. 


GUILMANT SCHOOL ALUMNI 
PAY TRIBUTE TO DR. CARL 





Music and Testimonial Addresses Given 
in Honor of Director’s French 
Decoration 


The Alumni Association of the Guil- 
mant Organ School gave a reception for 
Dr. Wiliiam C. Carl, director of the 
school, in honor of his recent decoration 
of Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur by 
the President of the French Republic, 
in the chapel of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, on the evening of 
Nov. 24. Several hundred persons, in- 
cluding many graduates and former stu- 
dents of the school, were present to pay 
tribute to the distinguished organist and 
teacher. 

Preceding the reception an enjoyable 
musical program was given by the mem- 
bers of the quartet of the church, com- 
posed of Olive Marshall, 4 ~ ano; Amy 

avis, tenor, 
and Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
Elmer Zoller at the piano. 

Willard Irving Nevins, Dr. Carl’s as- 
sistant at the school, ‘was master of 
ceremonies and, on behalf of the alumni, 
paid tribute to their teacher and friend 
and introduced the various speakers of 
the evening. City Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer, a pupil of Dr. Carl’s for 
many years, spoke of the wide influence 
which Dr. Car] has had in civic matters 
in things musical; and Dr. George Alex- 
ander, pastor emeritus of the church, 
made a graceful address, showing how 
fortunate Dr. Carl is in the varied 
aspects of his work. Philip Perrier of 
the French consular service, spoke on 
behalf of his government in place of 
André Brouzet, who was unable to be 
present. Dr. Carl had to acknowledge 
frequent applause and spoke of his ap- 
preciation in a short address. 


FORMS STRING ORCHESTRA 


with 








to Hear Concerts Under 


Wassily Besekirsky 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 22.—A string 
orchestra has been formed under the 
leadership of Wassily Besekirsky. The 
personnel includes some twenty profes- 
sional musicians. Rehearsals are in 
progress, and arrangements are being 
made for a début concert. 

Mr. Besekirsky, who was born in Mos- 
cow, was professor of violin playing in 
the Conservatory of Odessa, and played 
in concerts in Berlin and under Nikisch 
in Leipzig. He came to Rhode Island 
several years ago in company with 
Alexander Rihm, pianist, and Jacques 
Renaud, ’cellist. They took up residence 
in Harrisville, forming the Rhode Island 
Trio, which gave a series of concerts in 
Providence and other cities. 

N. BISSELL PETTIs. 


Providence 





Announce Dates for Next Bayreuth 
Festival 


BAYREUTH, Nov. 10.—Next year’s 
Wagner festivals will begin on July 22, 
and continue until Aug. 20, according 
to a recent announcement. The répertoire 
will be the same as that given last sum- 
mer and the price for each performance 
has been set at thirty-five gold marks. 
The Festspielhaus is undergoing changes 
in preparation for the event, especially 
in the matter of stage mechanism. The 
seating capacity of the famous theater 
will remain the same. 
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BEGINNING SUNDAY 


MARION DAVIES in 
JANICE MEREDITH 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps | 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL | 











Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


ica I A _ T O : Broadway & 42nd St. 
Second Week on Broadway 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
WAGES OF VIRTUE 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


BROADWAY AT 
R I Vv O L I 9 49th STREET 
Beginning Sunday 


Premiére Showing 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S 
ISN’T LIFE WONDERFUL 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
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The Diminishing Size of Reviews— 
Criticisms in the Ancient Days and 
Today—Why Débuts Are Made in the 
American Metropolis, and the Disap- 
pointments Resulting from Some of 
Them—The Quickening Effect of 
Serafin at the Metropolitan—Cryptic 
Criticism, or Smart-Aleck Writing— 

' Chess and Music—When Does Art Be- 
come Really International?—The End 
of Time in Concert-Giving—A Bumble 
Bee Starts Things Humming—When 
Doctors Disagree—The Klan Makes an 
Important Kontribution to Kontem- 
porary Art 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the good old days of music—let 
us say from the hoary years 1913 to 
1921—it was possible for a young 
singer, or even a débutante pianist of 
tender age, to give a recital in New 
York and have all the leading reviewers 
of the daily newspapers present in the 
concert hall. 

Little Miss Jenkins, the talented pian- 
ist of Killcat Corners, Iowa, could an- 
nounce her forthcoming début in Aeolian 
Hall through her efficient managers and 
rest assured that on the eventful eve- 


ning she would have the pleasure of 
playing the Chopin B Minor Scherzo 
and the Liszt “Liebestraum” in the 
agreeable company of Messrs. Krehbiel, 
Finck, Henderson, Huneker, Aldrich, De 
Koven, not to mention a legion of the 
younger critical crew. 

Mr. Krehbiel would take copious notes 
and if he were the least bit unfavorably 
disposed, the young woman’s playing 
would be the burden of a two-column 
castigation the next morning. 

Jim Huneker would burst into a 3000 
word essay, likening Miss Jenkins to 
Bilitis, Diana, Chatelet and a few divini- 
ties of dark and medieval history and 
wind up with a half-column list of 
recent French books which had inter- 
ested him. 

_The other reviewers would conscien- 
tiously dissect the elements of Miss 
Jenkins’ art in their own individual 
style, without any particular heed of 
space limitations. Recitals were: few, 
good nature was abundant and paper 
was cheap in those far-off days. 

A conservatory graduate who made 
her début in Aeolian Hall and who failed 
to receive at least fourteen feet of press 
notices signed by eminent critics, felt 
that fate was dealing bitterly with her. 

Then came the flood. 

Instead of three hundred recitals a 
season, the reviewers suddenly found 
the number of concert-givers multiplied 
two-fold; three years ago the increase 
in the volume of musical events was still 
greater. 

I understand your own staff of critics 
reviewed more than 1500 events two 
seasons ago and some 1700 last year; 
I don’t dare guess how many they will 
have to attend this season. 

This deluge meant that the musical 
writers of the daily papers had to jump 
about in eccentric circles. 

The married critics drafted their 
wives and families as assistants (with- 
out salaries) while the bachelors like 
Sanborn were obliged to make their 
rounds of the halls and opera houses in 
Solitary agony. 


Huneker and Krehbiel passed to the 
Beyond at the beginning of this new 
era of quantity production. - Doubtless 
the cruel labors incident to the new 
period directly hastened their end. Few 
men can stand the strain of reviewing 
recitals, opera performances, and sym- 
phonic premiéres night after night with- 
out a severe reaction. 

Instead of reviews of generous length, 
the writers were compelled to rush into 
Carnegie, Aeolian and Town Halls, look 
in at the Metropolitan and then dash off 
a skimpy stickful of bright comment. 
They usually directed their microscopes 
on one oustanding event and left the 
other matters to their assistant, if they 
had one, or a good-natured wife. The 
practice necessarily persists to this day. 

Only last week the critics adjourned 
en masse to the premiére of “The 
Hymn of Jesus” with the consequence 
that the début of a pianist who is said 
to be an artist of remarkable merit, was 
left to the care of their assistants. 

Now these artistic collaborators are 
invariably writers of ability—I only 
know one or two unqualified music critics 
in the whole of Greater New York—but 
this is not the question. 

New York concerts and recitals are 
given for only one reason, and that 
reason has nothing to do with the box- 
office returns. 

Appearances are staged in New York 
for one reason only: for the critical re- 
views which are published. 

If the chief critic is absent and the 
assistant covers the event the chances 
are that the assistant’s notice will be 
relegated to a secondary place, and cut 
down in length accordingly. 

Unless the magic initials of the most 
distinguished writers are appended to 
their reviews, the artist naturally feels 
that she has been discriminated against. 

If the comment on her appearance is 
to be dismissed with a few simple de- 
clarative sentences she has a right, I 
think, to feel peevish, for her sole object 
in having Dad mortgage the old farm 
for her New York debut is to collect a 
scrap-book full of notices. 

The feeling still persists in the minds 
of artists that they must launch their 
musical careers in New York, despite 
the fact that Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and a few other cities also have 
some little consequence as music centers. 

But this notion is being driven out 
of the minds of many younger artists. 

Why should they, they argue, pay 
for something they don’t get, simply be- 
cause New York has become over- 
crowded as a début center within the 
past few years? 

The moral is that all the other papers 
might follow the policy of the Times 
and engage not one, but at least two 
or three reviewers, in addition to a 
supplementary corps of assistants. 

As to the ability of all these writers, 
let me whisper a secret: the standard of 
musical criticism has never been so high 
in New York as during the past few 
years. 

* * * 

The little black book in which Tom 
Bull, genial guardian of the front doors 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, faith- 
fully enters each night the hour and 
minute of the beginning and ending of 
each act of opera may have some tales 
to tell at the end of the season apropos 
of the effect upon his fellow conductors 
of the advent of Tullio Serafin. The 
new maestro’s own quickening of the pace 
in the operas he has conducted has been 
much commented upon and already has 
come to be regarded as characteristic. 
But along with the livelier movements of 
operas on “Serafin nights” reviewers and 
habitués of the Metropolitan have noted 
an apparent speeding up of tempi on 
the part of other conductors. Even 
Artur Bodanzky’s “Meistersinger” has 
suggested that he was spurring his 
players on, with an eye to sharing in 
the credit bestowed upon Serafin for 
revivifying familiar scores through ac- 
celeration of some scenes. Two or three 
German artists, accustomed to a more 
deliberate pace, have given indications 
of distress under this prodding. 

Now, it may be that the other con- 
ductors attribute the immediate success 
of Serafin to the oft-discussed American 
mania for “speed,” thus linking our mu- 
sical preferences with our developments 
in rapid transit, our reckless use of the 
automobile, our celerity and even snap- 
judgment in business matters, and our 
never-ending hurry from the cradle to 
the grave. Some pianists of showy tech- 
nic seem to have had some such idea 
in their efforts to treat composers’ mes- 
sages as if they were to be delivered 
by the fastest airmail. 

Of course, as the season progresses, 
the veteran doorman’s records may serve 


to disprove, in black and white, these 
early season assumptions. But no harm 
can come of reminding Maestro Serafin’s 
confréres that he would never have 
leapt into popularity through velocity 
alone. A little emulation of the new 
conductor may indeed benefit the entire 
staff. But it should be emulation of 
his art, distinguished by intelligence and 
insight, by a rare regard fdr musical 
values, by a sense of fitness and propor- 
tion, by ability to build a climax which 
is a climax, and by a prehensile control 
of all the resources of singers, chorus 
and orchestra rather than a single super- 
ficial characteristic such as the quicken- 
ing of the pace. 
* * * 

Time was when music patrons spoke 
disdainfully of “prima donna critics.” 
But there is no gainsaying that there 
has been an increasing tendency to 
stellify music reviewers and that the 
public is taking more and more interest 
in the personalities and even the private 
affairs of the men who are fighting an 
unequal battle in trying to keep pace 
with New York’s music flood. 

So it should not surprise Deems Tay- 
lor, the worthy critic of the Morning 
World, to know that by having a number 
of irons in the fire he has kept many 
of his readers on the anxious seat. When 
he began capitalizing his abilities as a 
composer by writing for the movies he 
started an assortment of rumors that 
will not down. It is understood that 
his employers have been required re- 
peatedly to make informal denial of re- 
ports that he was about to forsake his 
desk on the World for a field reputed 
to be more highly remunerative. During 
the hiatus of last summer it was bruited 
about that Taylor would not be back this 
year, and it was with a feeling of relief 
that many readers found his name at 
the head of the World’s music column 
when concerts and recitals were resumed 
a few weeks ago. 

What his future temptations will be 
only the rash would attempt to say. 
But surely there are others who can 
elevate the movies, without robbing the 
critical profession of one of its most 
brilliant pens. 

+ + 

Speaking of critics, the apparently 
growing desire to be clever at any cost, 
even to the extent of abandoning criti- 
cism altogether, is becoming an issue of 
some concern to readers who value 
opinions more than they do sharp turns 
of phrase. Few of New York’s present- 
day reviewers altogether escape this fail- 
ing, though there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the frequency of their lapses 
into phrase-mongering. Smart-Aleck 
writing can be condoned when something 
really caustic is said and when a posi- 
tive opinion is expressed. But what is 
the reader to think when, aside from 
some bright little jugglery of words, 
nothing is said? For example, here is 
the conclusion of a review of the first 
appearance in New York of one of the 
important new pianists as it appeared 
in an evening paper: 

“ * * * but his particular kind of gift 
leads him to skim the surface of music 
rather than to rowel in it—or perhaps 
it is the other way round.” 

Now, it may be that this is not just 
what the reviewer intended to say. Or 
it may be that there is something cryptic, 
esoteric and recondite here, a form of 
verbal occultism, so to speak. I com- 
mend it to those who are sharpening 
their wits on the daily cross-word 
puzzles. 

- + * 

It now develops that Louis Persinger, 
erstwhile assistant conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony and Musical Direc- 
tor of the Chamber Music Society, is 
also a redoubtable chess player. Mr. 
Persinger has collected a considerable 
shelf of books intended to elucidate this 
ancient, and to the uninitiated, mysteri- 
ous game, which he peruses in odd 
moments with excellent effect as his 
recent victory over twenty seasoned 
members of the chess club of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute will testify. 

The Mechanics’ Institute boasts the 
strongest chess club in the West, having 
beaten Portland, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago in telegraphic games—hence 
Persinger’s victory in this, his maiden 
tournament of its kind, is one to which 
he can point with real pride, the more 
as he now wears on his chest a striking 
gold combination of medal and bishop. 

Persinger has made it a point to 
engage in figurative fisticuffs with all 
possible chess playing musicians, and 
numbers among his opponents. such 
eminent names as Rosenthal, Prokofieff, 
Lhevinne, Casals, Elman, May Mukle, 
Arthur Bliss, Albert Spalding, Alfred 
Hertz, Efrem Zimbalist and Josef Hof- 


mann, but modestly refrains from dis- 
closing the extent of the casualties. 

You will observe there is not a tenor 
in all this list. 

0% 

Medtner is described by the New York 
Telegram and Mail as a “cemposer and 
painist.” I’ve often known composers 
who were also painists, but I didn’t think 
Mr. Medtner was that kind. Indeed, 
judging from the music of his which I 
already know, I should say exactly the 
reverse. 

* * ok 

Art may be international, but I notice 
that no artist ever forgets his na- 
tionality. 

When Mme. Gauthier came forward 
to sing an encore at her recital in 
Aeolian Hall recently, she said: “I have 
sung you the music of all lands, and 
now I will sing a song, which is almost 
a national song, from my own country, 
—French Canada.” The delicate pride 
revealed in her tone was unmistakable. 

I have often noticed that prima 
donnas, pianists and violinists invariably 
speak of their homeland as “my native 
Russia,” “my native Italy” or “my 
native Scandinavia,” as the case may be. 
And I am willing to wager that Ameri- 
can musicians do the same thing when 
they go abroad. 

Art as art, in the abstract, may not 
belong to any given country, as some 
speakers and writers constantly remind 
us, but I have yet to meet the artist 
who does not remain, at heart, intensely 
national,—even when he comes to 
America from across the seas and takes 
out citizenship papers. 

am convinced, though, that this 
fundamental nationalism is good for art. 
Without it, individuality might be 
swallowed up in a loose “international- 
ism” that would rob art of much of its 
variety. 
of * * 

I notice that New York concerts are 
beginning on time. Perhaps some of 
the captious critics may wish they would 
end on time as well. But who would 
deprive the artist of the “innumerable 
encores” which he has prepared as 
thoroughly as his most pretentious con- 
certo or aria? “O danke nicht” sang 
a baritone once when his audience be- 
haved in the way audiences have at the 
conclusion of his recital. A program 
consisting only of encores is something 
no one has ever tried, but it might be 
exceedingly , effective and happy all 
around. 

* + + 

Several persons have written to me 
denying that Conductor Koussevitzky’s 
repetition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight 
of the Bumble Bee” at a recent concert 
in Boston Symphony Hall was the first 
time that an orchestral encore had been 
granted. 

A Mr. Thomas G. Frothingham dis- 
putes Rimsky-Korsakoff’s claim to this 
distinction. He recalls that when George 
Henschel was conducting a popular night 
concert of the Boston Symphony at the 
old Music Hall, Gounod’s “Funeral March 
of a Marionette” was so wildly applauded 
that he was obliged to repeat the number. 

Anyhow, Gounod’s little fancy and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of the 
Bumble Bee” are now in a class by them- 
selves, having achieved a distinction in 
Boston which has been granted to no 
other orchestral work. 

Ss = 


At the fag-end of a busy musical 
season, one would readily pardon H. T. 
Parker, erudite music editor of the 
Boston Transcript, for nodding in his 
review of the Raymond Havens’ after- 
noon piano recital in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Havens, who is an established concert 
pianist, made bold prior to his recital 
to bar the “paper” devotees of music. 
The lid on “dead-heads” was closed with 
a bang and as a consequence, Mr. Havens 
had a fair attendance of paid admis- 
sions. 

Mr. Parker, in the foreword of his 
review, commending Mr. Havens for his 
stand, opined that the attendance would 
have been larger were it not for the 
counter attractions, notably a “foot-ball 
game in Cambridge.” 

True, the Harvard-Dartmouth foot- 
ball elevens played to 52,000 in the 
Stadium on the afternoon mentioned, 
but the big amphitheatre in Soldiers’ 
Field is within the city limits of the 
Hub, rather than in the University city. 

The hordes of sport attendants going 
from Boston to Cambridge by tunnel 
cross the classic Charles River twice 
before reaching their destination. They 
go to Cambridge, but at the terminus 
recross the river, via the Larz Anderson 
memorial bridge to gain access to the 
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Stadium where 
staged. 

Mr. Parker may be and is very much 
“on” in music, but he is decidediy “off” 
in his local geography. 


collegiate games are 


* * * 


Only routine notices were accorded the 
most recent concert of the Friends of 
Music in the New York dailies, and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

To begin at the beginning, I lift the 
following bodily from Ernest Newman’s 
Daily Column in the Evening Post, 
where it appeared under the heading 
of “When Critics Disagree”’— 

“In view of the fact that both criti- 
cisms of the Friends of Music concerts 
had the proper signature, the following 
is MInteresting: 


“‘Dear Mr. Newman: 

“*As you are a stranger to New York, 
may I draw your attention to the fact 
that you and Mr. Downes are the only 
musical critics invited to the Friends of 
Music concerts and that these invitation 
tickets are sent out by my order alone? 
I regret that you have not been able to 
come to the two concerts we have given 
thus far this season. I know you have 
not been there because you could not 
have written of our Bach concert that 
the orchestra and chorus frequently had 
ragged edges, nor of the concert of Sun- 
day last that the orchestra should have 
had more rehearsals. 

“‘Our concerts are unique, as there is 
only one Bodanzky and only one Friends 
of Music chorus and the work is finely 
prepared. I say this advisedly as it is 
the opinion of artists—great artists. In 
pre-war times such concerts were heard 
in Germany and Austria only. Now, 
they no longer exist in those countries. 

“Tt will give us the greatest pleasure 
to have you at the concerts; but I must 
beg of you not to allow the office boy to 
replace you, for we have not invited him. 
One may like, or not, the work given, 
but I am sure you will understand that 
such criticism, utterly without musical 
understanding, is detrimental to any 
organization, and when it is, as in this 
case, not true, it is quite out of order. 
Had you heard these concerts I am con- 
fident that you would be greatly mor- 
tified to have your signature attached to 
such critiques. 

“*Yours sincerely, 
“ “HARRIET LANIER. 

**P._ S. Perhaps I had better tell you 
that I am the president of the Society of 
the Friends of Music.’” 


“It is a pleasure to me to hear from 
Mrs. Lanier at last,” replied Mr. New- 
man. “Weeks ago—almost as soon as 
I had set foot in New York—my 
colleagues informed me that I would 
have that honor as soon as I had criti- 
cized the first concert of the Society of 
the Friends of Music. 

“T have had to wait till after the 
second concert, but the pleasure of hear- 
ing from Mrs. Lanier is only the greater 
for having been deferred. 

“ERNEST NEWMAN.” 


To continue with the story. After the 
publication of Mrs. Lanier’s letter and 
Mr. Newman’s pithy comment, some of 
the reviewers expressed themselves in 
no uncertain terms regarding what they 
regarded as an affront to a distinguished 
visitor, pointing out that no reader 
could have had any real reason to sup- 
pose that the critiques in question had 
been written by “the office boy,” or by 
any other person than the distinguished 
English critic and scholar under whose 
signature they appeared. 

This led to some discussion as to the 
attitude to be taken toward Friends of 
Music concerts. It was suggested that 
since any criticism of Mr. Bodanzky, 
the chorus, the orchestra, the soloists or 
the music played seemed inevitably to 
stir resentment, the critics quite proper- 
ly could take the attitude that these were 
private concerts and did not call for re- 
views. Finally, as I understand it, the 
feeling prevailed that to ignore the con- 
eerts would be to give the issue an im- 
portance it did not deserve, and that the 
best policy would be simply to minimize 
the concerts by means of routine reports, 
treated more as news than criticism. 
None of the first critics, if I am rightly 
informed, attemded the last concert, 
though so important an artist as Ossip 
Gahrilowitsch was the soloist. 

The urge to write letters has led to 
no little mischief since the beginnings of 





calligraphy, but it still contrives to 
enliven a dull world. 
* * * 


I can scarcely believe my eyes, but 
here it is, just as it appears in The 
Standard, organ of the estimable Ku 
Klux Klan: 

“It is unthinkable and impossible to 
imagine that the real Americans of the 
type who made this country, such as 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson or Mon- 
roe, or the devout and God-fearing 
Pilgrims who preceded them, should 
voluntarily sit and watch corpulent 
Italian, Spanish, French or German 
aliens and a few Americans, trained in 
Europe and alienized, enacting upon the 
stage scenes of Latin passion, seduc- 
tions, betrayals, murders, assassinations, 
insanity, jealousy, disease and death. 
The horrible nature of operatic librettos 
is intensified by poignant, passionate 
music, acting and singing. The Ameri- 
can mind, even in its worst phases, can- 
not produce a genuine grand opera. It 
is distinctly a foreign, alien expression, 
with a far-reaching influence for evil. 
Today everyone knows the mental nature 
of cause and effect, and one cannot wit- 
ness horrible scenes or be mentally a 
participant in corrupt and degraded 
situations without receiving a poisonous 
WN. te 

A matter of historical record which 
I would submit to the wearer of the 
white nighties is that old George Wash- 
ington himself was quite tickled with 
Italian opera; in fact, he was so delighted 
with the alien art that he even took in 
the wicked (but delicious) “Beggar’s 
Opera.” 

As for the God-fearing Franklin, evi- 
dently the kultured gentleman who 
penned the Klan kriticism does not know 
Ben spent some time in Paris and that 
he was a frequent visitor at the Opéra. 
I have no specific information at this 
moment on Jefferson and Monroe, but I 
know that both were men of breeding 
and mentality. 

Anyhow, I welcome Brother Kleagle’s 
laudable effort to purify opera. As a 
mere suggestion, if he would really like 
to help, I, would ask him to station a 
regiment of his hooded cronies in the 
standees’ section of the Opera House. 
Then, at a given signal, the brave lads 
in masks will spring from ambush and 
slaughter all the men in the audience 
who have partaken too freely of the aro- 
matic garlic. 

Such an act would be a genuine Kon- 
tribution to American art, says your 


L~—— 
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Copies of Famous Paintings Made in 
the Louvre at Order of Carl D. 
Kinsey Placed on Exhibition 


CHICAGO, Nov. 22.—The Chicago 
Musical College recently hung in its 
main reception room and in the office of 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager, copies of 
paintings recently sent from the Louvre 
in Paris, at the order of Mr. Kinsey. 


One of the most interesting pictures 
of the collection is the copy of Zampieri’s 
Saint Cecelia, painted for Cardinal 
Ludovisi and once part of the collection 
made by Louis XIV. Another is Fra- 
gonard’s “The Music Lesson.” A third 
of special significance is Chardin’s “The 
Attributes of Music,” painted in 1765 
and exhibited in the salon that year. It 
had two companion pictures, “The Attri- 
butes of the Arts” and “The Attributes 
of the Sciences.” 

Franz Hals is represented by “The 
Gypsy,” which hangs in Mr. Kinsey’s 
office near Troyon’s “Gamekeeper Stand- 
ing with His Dogs” and Diaz’ “Love’s 
Caresses.” Mme. Le Brun’s famous por- 
trait of herself and her daughter and 
Desportes’ portrait of himself are of 
interest. 

The “Funeral of Atala” is one of the 
largest canvases. The original of this, 
with “The Sleep of Endymion,” both by 
Reucy-Trioson, were bought by the 
French nation for 50,000 francs. The 
collection is rounded out by three Corot 
landscapes. “Dance of the Shepherd- 
esses,” “The Mill” and “The Morning.” 





Allen McQuhae, tenor, achieved an 
outstanding success in his recent engage- 
ment as soloist with the Apollo Club of 
St. Louis. 


Symphony Concerts and Recitals Make 
Full Calendar for Boston Music-Lovers 


MTT 


OSTON, Nov. 24.—Fifteen years ago 

Mr. Rachmaninoff introduced and 
conducted at a concert of the Boston 
Symphony his Symphonic Poem, “The 
Island of the Dead.” On last Saturday 
evening, Nov. 22, Mr. Rachmaninoff was 
present at Symphony Hall to listen to 
a performance of the same Symphonic 
Poem led by his countryman, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky. Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” 
had been originally scheduled for per- 
formance, but the presence of Mr. Rach- 
maninoff in Boston on Saturday had 
prompted Mr. Koussevitzky to substitute 
“The Island of the Dead.” 

With orchestra and conductor on their 
mettle, Mr. Rachmaninoff heard a superb 
performance of his Symphonic Poem. 
Mr. Koussevitzky, alert to the pictorial 
quality, the pathos, the anguish and 
surging emotions of the music, gave an 
overwhelmingly eloquent reading of the 
score. The audience tendered the com- 
poser an ovation. Leaving his seat, he 
walked to the platform, shook hands with 


Mr. Koussevitzky and bowed austerely 
to an excited audience. 

Force of untoward circumstances made 
necessary another substitution. Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel” had been scheduled 
to conclude the Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts. Owing to 
the theft in Buffalo of Mr. Vannini’s 
bag containing the E-flat clarinet, in- 
dispensable in depicting some of the 
pranks of “Till,” Mr. Koussevitzky, 
rather than risk the breaking in of a 
new instrument, substituted Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Caprice on Spanish Themes.” 

For the rest of his program Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky gave a gay and high-spirited 
performance of Mozart’s Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” introduced 
for the first time in Boston a charm- 
ing and graceful Symphony in C by 
Boccherini and gave an exquisitely sensi- 
tive reading of Debussy’s “La Mer.” 


Rose Armandie and Clara Haskill 


On Monday evening, Nov. 17, at Stein- 
ert Hall, Rose Armandie, soprano, and 
Clara Haskill, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital. Miss Haskill played a Concerto 
in D Minor by Bach, a Caprice by 
Brahms, two Impromptus by Schubert 
and Schumann’s “Carnaval.” In these 
she showed a well-developed finger tech- 
nic and keen feeling for structural shad- 
ing. She played always with musical 
understanding and interpreted her music 
with spirit. 

Miss Armandie sang a group of old 
classic songs and a group of French 
songs. Miss Armandie’s voice is warm- 
toned and expressive. She, too, showed 
good musicianship and sang with con- 
vincing effect. Miss Simone Petit ac- 
companied sympathetically. 


Apollo Club Sings 


The Apollo Club gave its first concert 
of its fifty-fourth season at Symphony 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Nov. 18. Songs 
by Coleridge-Taylor, Brahms, Clough- 
Leighter, Leoni, Grieg, Gaines, Cadman, 
Kremser and Converse were effectively 
sung by the club under Mr. Mollenhauer’s 
able conducting. The body of the men’s 
voices was notable for its firm and plastic 
tone. Alert attacks and unanimous re- 
leases gave evidence of careful training. 

Clough-Leighter’s “Possession,” dedi- 
cated to the Apollo Club and Mr. Mollen- 
hauer, was especially well sung. Other 
features were Grieg’s “Discovery” and 
Converse’s “Laudate Dominum,” which 
were accompanied by trumpets, trom- 
bones and organ. 

Richard Crooks, a favorite with the 
Apollo Club, was the assisting tenor solo- 
ist. He sang two groups of songs, Wal- 
ther’s Preislied and the obbligato to 
Kremser’s “Hymn to the Madonna.” Mr. 
Crooks’ singing was distinguished more 
than ever for its force, fervor and finesse. 
Frank H. Luker accompanied tastefully 
and was represented in Mr. Crooks’ pro- 
gram by a grateful composition, “Your 
Eyes.” 


Harrison Potter in Recital 


Harrison Potter gave his annual Jor- 
dan Hall recital on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 18. Mr. Potter played works by 
Bach, Scarlatti, Brahms, Chopin, Turina, 


Debussy, Marion Bauer, Liszt, Griffes, 
Bloch and Schumann’s “Davidsbundler- 
tanze.” Mr. Potter played tastefully and 
with fine discriminating sense in the 
different styles of his music. His per- 
formance was technically sound and re- 
vealed thoughtful feeling for delicacy of 
nuances. His impressionistic music was 
played with real charm, fancy and neat- 
ness. 


Kate Friskin Plays 


Under the management of Joseph 
Boetje, Kate Friskin, English pianist, 
was heard in Steinert Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nov. 19. Numbers by 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Ravel, 
Bridge, Ireland and Bax were on her 
program. Miss Friskin, playing these 
with technical clarity, revealed pianistic 
abilities of high order. She possesses 
a well-developed sense of musicianship 
which stood her in good stead in the 
wide range of compositions she chose to 
play. Her work was interesting tonally, 
rhythmically and structurally. Her in- 
terpretations showed imaginative insight 
into the spirit of her music. 


Harry Farbman Makes Debut 


Harry Farbman, violinist, made his 
Boston début at Jordan Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 20. He played the 
Vieuxtemps Grand Concerto, Chausson’s 
Poéme and a group by Pugnani-Kreisler, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj, Dvorak-Kreisler, Ach- 
ron and Wieniawski. Mr. Farbman re- 
vealed himself as a young player with 
strong emotional temperament. In sev- 
eral respects he possesses an outstanding 
technic. His trill is remarkably effective, 
his harmonies have unusual clarity and 
tonal body and his up-bow staccato is 
a revelation. He cultivates a rich, deep, 
warm tone, plays with breadth and 
finesse of bowing and interprets with 
poetic emotional appeal. Facility, en- 
thusiasm and sure feeling for musical 
values he possesses in striking degree. 
Many encores were demanded. Carl 
Lamson played secure accompaniments. 


Flute Players Open Season 


The Flute Players’ Club opened its 
season at the Boston Art Club on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 9. Georges Laurent, 
musical director of the club, arranged 
the following interesting program: 
César Franck’s Piano Quintet, Bach’s 
Sonata for two flutes and piano and G. 
Bachman’s Quintet in F. The _ per- 
formers, who gave able account of them- 
selves, were Jesus Maria Sanroma, piano; 
Fernand Thillois and Henri Erkelens, 
violins; Louis Artiéres, viola; Georges 
Miquelle, ’cello: Georges Laurent and 
Gaston Bladet, flutes. 


Gulesian-Doyle Recital 


Maurice Gulesian, a rising and highly 
talented young pianist, and Edgar Isher- 
wood, tenor, pupil of Frank E. Doyle, 
gave a joint recital at Christ Church 
Parish House, Hyde Park. Mr. Gulesian 
played with poetic and dramatic feeling 
works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Amani, 
Handel, Chopin, Guion, MacDowell, 
Liszt and Karganoff. Mr. Isherwood 
sang songs by Brahms, Schubert, Speaks, 
Hageman, Hyde, Tosti, Warford, Dens- 
more and Farley. The young tenor re- 
vealed a well-trained voice of good 
quality and sang tastefully. Howard 
Goding accompanied. 

HENRY LEVINE 





Stuart Mason Conducts Third People’s 
Symphony Program 

Stuart Mason conducted the third 
People’s Symphony Concert on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 16, at the St. James 
Theater. dis program was made up of 
Bizet’s Overture, ‘“Patrie,” Haydn’s 
Symphony, No. 2 in D, Converse’s “Fes- 
tival of Pan,” and Mendelssohn’s Noc- 
turne, Scherzo, and Wedding March 


from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music. Mr. Mason conducted in tasteful 
and musicianly fashion. Georges Mi- 
quelle, ‘cellist, the assisting artist, 
played Boellmann’s Variations Sym- 
phonique with his usual _ technical 
command and musicianly skill. He re- 
ceived an ovation from the large audi- 
ence. W. J. PARKER. 
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New Works Add Zest to Week's Orchestral Concerts 


STULL LLL LLCO ULLAL MMMM MMMM 

Stokowski Presents Hinde- 
mith Dances—Saminsky 
Conducts Own Novelty — 
Bach Concerto by Kochan- 
ski and Spaulding a Notable 
Event 


EVERAL new orchestral 

works of unusual in- 
terest were given in 
New York last week by 
the resident and visit- 
ing symphonic bodies. 
Among these were the ‘“Nusch- 
Nuschi Dances” by the German ultra- 
modernist, Paul Hindemith, played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
excerpts from Lazare Saminsky’s 
ballet, “‘The Lament of Rachel,” by 
the New York Symphony. Mr. Samin- 
sky conducted his own work. Mr. 
Damrosch gave a _ performance of 
Scriabin’s ‘‘Poéme de |’Extase” at 
another concert, as well as some 
classical favorites. The American 
Orchestral Society under Chalmers 
Clifton gave a creditable perform- 
ance of a well made program, and the 
Philharmonic was heard in two con- 
certs, neither of which brought for- 
ward any novelties. 





Stokowski Brings Novelty 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
18, evening. The program: 


Choralvorspiel, ‘““‘Wir glauben alle an 


li COL SA, eee eae nea. * Bach 
Symphony No. 4, in B flat.... Beethoven 
“Nusch-Nuschi Tinze’’....... Hindemith 
ECG UNG Verkiarung’ ..... cess Strauss 


There was decidedly something more 
than orchestral virtuosity in this third 
New York concert of the Philadelphians, 
with the Stokowski faithful all in their 
chairs primed with the usual enthusiasm. 
There was a program well worth listen- 
ing to—Bach, Beethoven, Strauss—the 
first two in unhackneyed guise—and for 
a shining red apple in the very top of 
the cornucopia, a novelty newly imported 
from Central Europe. Is it any wonder 
that even those New Yorkers who ob- 
ject most vigorously to some phases of 
Mr. Stokowski’s conducting clamor for 
tickets whenever he comes? 

As is not infrequently the case, the 
novelty proved the least important work 
of the program. It consisted of an ar- 
rangement of three dances from an 
opera by Paul Hindemith, his ‘Nusch- 
Nuschi-Tanze,” which in their stage 
form accompany the caperings of mario- 
nettes. This music was given to the 
world only three or four years ago and 
its modernity is not bashfully asserted 
in the discordant climax of the final 
dance. The composer, already known to 
these shores by reason of some of his 
chamber music, particularly his Quartet 


in C, has endeavored to recapture the 
spirit of the Burmese East in his in- 
strumentation, and triangle, tambourine, 
xylophone and bass drum have parts of 
considerable importance. The rhythmic 
vigor and the biting combinations of 
sound in the first dance proved refresh- 
ing and stimulating, but the paucity of 
his material soon began to tell, and the 
work bruised itself into dullness in its 
final efforts to obtain an orgiastic aban- 
don through violence and din. If this 
was the music for a puppet show, one 
wondered what would be appropriate for 
the crack of doom. 


* * 


The Bach number, which began the 
program, was superb music superbly 
played. The identity of the musician 
who orchestrated this Choravorspiel has 
not been disclosed, but Mr. Stokowski 
does not seem to have denied the soft 
impeachment. The arrangement makes 
use of instruments Bach never heard, 
including clarinets and tubas, but the 
whole has an organ quality that never 
for a moment sounds un-Bachian. In- 
deed, who can doubt Bach would have 
rejoiced in an escape from the monoto- 
nous oboe “leads” which the limited wood 
choir of his day forced upon him? 

Mr. Stokowski’s obeisance to Beetho- 
ven was made with the Fourth Sym- 
phony, least played of the nine (save 
only the second) in recent years. This, 
if Thayer, Grove and other historians 
speak sooth, was Beethoven’s hymn of 
contented and hopeful love, and it is 
beautiful perhaps beyond any other 
symphony of kindred mood. But ad- 
versity and sorrow, tragedy and despair 
often speak with stronger emphasis 
than happiness, and move men to more 
titanic deeds. The Fourth, marvelously 
played by Stokowski’s band, was “the 
sweet sound that breathes upon a bank 
of violets,” and in effect more like 
Mozart than the Beethoven of the 
“Broica,” the Fifth, or that cosmic first 
movement of the Ninth. One wondered 
if it ever received a finer performance 
than the Stokowskians gave it. 


* * * 


“Tod und Verklirung,” as _ played, 
afforded opportunity for diametrically 
opposite opinions. Orchestrally it was 
tremendous, shot through with dazzling 
lights and charged with surging vitality. 
But where was the Strauss program? 
Where the sick room? Where the feeble 
pulse beat? Where the moments of 
utter exhaustion that alternate with the 
lacerative struggles of the dying man in 
the grip of his lethal enemy? Not in 
one, but many places, did the conductor 
disregard the plain markings of the 
score; and from the outset he hurried 
the orchestra along as if convinced that 
the Straussian invalid must not, like 
Tristan, take an hour to die. 

Often there is doubt as to just what 
the older composers meant by their time 
directions. But with a contemporary 
like Strauss, it is fair to assume that 
when he marks his first measures Largo, 
as he did in this tone-poem, he means 
Largo. Mr. Stokowski played those open- 
ing pulse beats Allegro. 0. T 
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NOVELTY OPENS ORATORIO SOCIETY SEASON 





Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus” 
and Brahms’ German 
Requiem Sung 


Enter, a choral novelty of real mo- 
ment. At the first concert of its fifty- 
first season, the Oratorio Society of New 
York, led with a gratifying command of 
its resources by Albert Stoessel, intro- 
duced to the metropolis—though not to 
this country, as there had been a pre- 
vious performance at the 1923 Ann 
Arbor Festivai—Gustav Holst’s “Hymn 
of Jesus.” This work was bracketed 
with Brahms’ German Requiem, which 
alone would have been a rich reward for 
devotees of choral music. The singers 
had the customary support of an orches- 
tra of players from the New York Sym- 


phony, and there were two adequate 
soloists, Ethyl Hayden, soprano, and 
Boris Saslawsky, baritone. 

The Holst work is constructed upon a 
text taken from the apocryphal “Acts of 
St. John,” liberally altered for the com- 
poser’s purposes, and embodying some- 
thing of the mystical attitude which the 
early Christians had toward religious 
dancing. The central section is a frank 
dance tune, glinting of the Orient. Two 
plain song melodies, Vexilla Regis Pro- 
deunt and Pange Lingua Gloriosi Prae- 
lium Certaminis, are utilized in a pre- 
lude which leads into the hymn proper. 
Two choruses, used antiphonally, and a 
semi-chorus to which is entrusted a re- 
current “Amen,” are employed with a 
fascinating variety of choral effects, now 
mysterious in their quietude, now surg- 
ing and vaulting upward in noble out- 
bursts of great depth and power. 

The composer has been fairly well 
known to America as one of the stal- 
warts of the present-day British school, 
his orchestral work, “The Planets,” hav- 
ing evoked rather lively discussion a few 
seasons ago. “The Hymn of Jesus” is 
much more likely to be heard again in 


seasons to come than “The Planets.” It 
exemplifies the same grasp of technic, 
but it sounds a deeply human note and it 
has beauty of phrase as well as har- 
monies that tingle in the ear. 

There are many engaging instru- 
mental effects also—an odd combination 
of an English horn with the choral 
voices, a few clinquant phrases for the 
celesta, a solo trombone that unites its 
voice with the semi-chorus, and a tread 
of ’cellos a little suggestive of the Grail 
March of “Parsifal.” But, though 
colorfully written, and in modern com- 
binations, the orchestral part never over- 
shadows the voices. It is not simply an 
accompaniment, but a web that sustains 
the choral texture without loss of inde- 


pendence. 
s ¢€ es 


The reviewer would have welcomed a 
second performance immediately after 
the first. Doubtless some of the inter- 
vals and the clash of untraditional har- 
monies troubled the chorus. The work 
is modern in feeling and does not hesi- 
tate to employ effects in polytonal coun- 
terpoint that would have outraged the 
ears of a less sophisticated generation. 
But they unquestionably heightened the 
beauty of the composition as heard at 
this performance, and such difficulties as 
they interposed were for the choristers 
rather than the audience. It had been 
bruited about that the composer would 
be present. If he was, he kept himself 
deftly concealed at the time the audience 
was applauding his work. 


* * * 


The Brahms Requiem remains one of 
the noblest heritages of choral music. 
Mr. Stoessel’s forces gave a highly cred- 
itable, if sometimes pedestrian, per- 
formance of it, one which permitted the 
many beauties of the score to assert 
themselves normally and without osten- 
tation. The solo parts were quite ac- 
ceptably sung. Miss Hayden’s voice was 
of nectarean sweetness, fluent and se- 
renely poised. Mr. Saslawsky invested 
his measures with warmth and evident 
sincerity as well as rich tone. He gave 
the same good qualities to solo phrases in 
the Holst work. om, A 





Damrosch Adventuring 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor. Paul Kochanski and 
Albert Spalding, violinists, soloists. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20, afternoon. The 
program: 


Sryeemneny 260, &, WE Bic.as 0s oc es Brahms 
Concerto for Two Violins, with 
Co ee ere Bach 
Mr. Kochanski and Mr. Spalding 
‘‘Poéme de l’Extase’’............Seriabin 


Polite burglary of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
stock-in-trade has been in fashion since 
the beginning of the present New York 
season. He will, for instance, be the 
last conductor to play for an audience 
of Gothamites Honegger’s “Pacific 231” 
—at least it may be surmised that he 
will be the last. It was not surprising, 
therefore, to find even the firmly an- 
chored Walter Damrosch adventuring 
with the still unabsorbed mysticism of 
Scriabin, whose apostle Koussevitzky 
has been, since the very beginning of 
his conductorial days. 


The performance Thursday was a con- 
scientious and competent one, but flapped 
the great wings of its climaxes rather 
laboriously. The horn players stood up, 
eight of them in a row, with quite a 
fair imitation of a Sousa fanfare, but it 
was not very exciting. 

The real poem of ecstasy of the after- 
noon was the slow movement of the 
Bach concerto: No hints of occultism, no 
analogies of tone to mauves and *helio- 
tropes, no yearning for'.sensate odors 
to play the part of super-harmonics, were 
needed to enchant the ear, as the two 
violinists sounded its depths of pro- 
foundest beauty. The entire concérto 
is a marvel of that architectural glory 
that was Bach’s. But the poignantly 
human Largo, upspringing from. the 
earthly glebe, but soaring heavenward 
until it fairly tingles with a _ sidereal 
splendor, so far surpasses even great 
craftsmanship that the two other move- 
ments are all but forgotten in _ its 
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“MR. McCORMACK CONTINUES TO GIVE PUBLIC LESSONS IN THE ART OF 
SINGING.’’—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun. 


JOHN McC 
RE-CONQUEST 


Critics Acclaim “Master-Singer and Master-Musician.” New 
London: — | 


**Model of Legato Phrasing”’ 


“He proceeded to give object-lessons in the refinements of vocalisation. The 
Scarlatti Aria ‘Caldo Sangue,’ from ‘Re di Gerusallemme,’ in which he was first heard, 
provided a model of legato phrasing—the forerunner of many instances of the value 
of breath-control. One could not help wondering how many singers of the present 
day could sustain the long sequences of the word ‘wandering’ which occurs in Handel’s 
‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ on a single breath, as he did. And the enuncia- 
tion of every syllable he sang was clear to a degree.”—Morning Post. 


*‘Unhackneyed”’ 


“Mr. McCormack offered a very substantial program. He did not propose the 
three hackneyed arias with a few ballads which famous singers often think are good 
enough, but gave a scheme of songs in four groups, calculated to show very different 
= of his art which, in the years since he was heard here, he has developed consider- 
ably. 4 
“One often has to praise the intelligence of artists whose technique of singing is 
defective; Mr. McCormick has used his complete vocal control to serve interpretative 
ends.”—The Times. 
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**A Finely-Matured Artist” 


“Mr. McCormack has come back to us a finely-matured artist. The old beauty of 
voice, with even more richness, is there, and the expressive sympathetic quality of his 
art has deepened to a point at which his singing is a delight both on the vocal and 
interpretative sides."—The Daily Chronicle. 





“Exquisite Singing” 

“Mr. McCormack not only sang well—exquisitely even—but also sang good things, 
and this was the chief surprise for those who remembered his leaning towards cheap 
ballads in the old days. He began with the classical aria ‘Caldo Sangue,’ of the elder : 
Scarlatti, and the listener was immediately won by the singer’s perfect technical judg- | 
ment and by his expressiveness.”—The Daily Mail. . 





je “The Reason” 3 . 


“In the United States Mr. McCormack can draw audiences such as no one except 
Caruso has been able to attract. The reason is not far to seek. The chief characteristic 
of his singing is charm, both of voice and of phrasing. His sentiment is sincere and 
not too subtle; there is never any doubt what he wants,”’—The Daily News. 


na nme A 


*‘Almost Incomparable Gift’ 


“And so yesterday the return of John McCormack marked a red-letter day in his 
own life, a red-letter day also in the history of London concerts. Only the welcome 
accorded to Fritz Kreisler, when he first played here after the war, is at all comparable 
to the scene yesterday. Probably to no British-born singer of our time has been paid 
such tribute after a prolonged absence. When he began it was with Scarlatti, with 
that finely-drawn melody we so seldom hear, the ‘Caldo Sangue’ from the ‘Re di Geru- 
sallemme’; then followed ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ from Handel’s ‘Semele’ 
and the very rarely heard ‘Vanne si superba va’ from the same composer’s ‘Giustino.’ 
Had the singer proceeded no further than this first group the audience would have 
known him for a master of phrasing and diction even if only a few knew that he was U 
performing feats of breath-control that were proof of the highest technique. But as a 
in all sincere art the technique is only the means towards a desired end, so in these t 
airs of the classical period and in the Lieder of Schubert and Brahms and Wolf which | 
followed one thought less of how they were sung than of the songs themselves, of their 
Prete ty Btrance Peyton beauty and of their essential mood. This seems to be McCormack’s almost incomparable t] 

gift.".—The Daily Telegraph. : a 


**Has Climbed to Great Heights” ; 


“One can understand how it is that no tenor, with the exception of Caruso, has 4 


CHARLES L WAGNER ever drawn such audiences in the United States. Those who remembered his first } 
z ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ when he was paralyzed with > 








oe 


appearance at Covent Garden in 


Management D. F. McSWEENEY fright and his voice came out by fits and starts, would have been rash indeed if they 


had prophesied of him anything like the great heights of art to which he has climbed.” 


v 511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK —Jewish Guardian. ; ( 
“Tone Colouring with Astonishing Ease”’ } 
STEINWAY PIANO VICTOR RECORDS “Mr. McCormack is still in his prime, and he was in glorious voice this afternoon, { ta 


his singing of Scarlatti’s ‘Caldo Sangue’ and Handel’s ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave . “ 
Me?’ made one realise the truth of Wagner’s assertion that the human voice is ‘The : pi 
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“HE PROCEEDED TO GIVE OBJECT LESSONS IN THE REFINEMENTS OF 
VOCALISATION.’’—London Morning Post. 














-ORMAC K’S 
f OF LONDON 


ew/lriumphs in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago 


most genuine and the most beautiful organ of music.’ All the infinite variety of tone 
colouring in these beautiful arias the great singer produced with astonishing ease.”—7he 





Scotsman. 

ne 

ny New York:— 

ue 

« ° e 99 

* ‘Unqualified Delight 

“ “Mr. McCormack continues to give public lessons in the art of singing. To those 
who cherish the fundamental beauties of song his spinning of tone in the long sustained 
phrases of Bach, his facility and brio in the Handel number and always the exquisite 
clarity of his diction were sources of unqualified delight. He always sings, too, as if 
he loved to do it, and the spirit which lies behind that kind of singing is never without 

he persuasive effect on an audience.” 

d “There is only one John McCormack and everyone knows it.”—N. Y. Sun. 

nt 

T- + 

“In Prime Form’”’ 

is “John McCormack’s admirers jammed the utmost capacity of Carnegie Hall last 

ve night, frankly rejoicing to find their tenor hero in prime form at the outset of a ‘new 
season. The singer met them in a mood of high musical endeavor, such as has ‘for 
years given artistic interest to his annual return.”—N. Y. Times. 

of o . 7 

is ‘Perfection in an Imperfect World” 


nd “What is there left to say of that golden voice, that masterly technique, that perfect 
use of a perfect instrument? His singing was, as it always is, one of the perfect things 
in an imperfect world.”—The Evening Bulletin. 


zs, ‘Always Effective” 
“John McCormack’s common sense has kept him from using his voice for purposes 


: for which it was never intended, and his natural good taste restrains him from applying 
8- too much vocal ‘make-up’ to his songs. His voice has power enough when power is 
wanted, but it is used sparingly—only in certain songs, and only at the moment of crisis 
in them—and so is always effective. 


, “Mr. McCormack does not merely use his voice like an instrument in the matter 
“pt of tone; he phrases like an instrument. One of the secrets of his success with the 
tic public is probably the feeling he gives his hearers (though perhaps they are not con- 
nd % sciously aware of it) of perfect ease and security; after he has sung half a dozen 
$ phrases we know that every subsequent phrase will spin itself out to the end like pure 
% silk,"—\N, Y, Evening Post, 
. 3 Ny . ” . . $9 
his 3 ‘Something More Exquisite Still 
me ; ; ; ‘ . 
sle “Mr. McCormack’s perfect technique is a delightful thing to watch—everything 
rid seems so simply and easily done. But technique isn’t all. ‘Ah, no, it was something 
th more exquisite still,’ to quote one of the tenor’s ballads.”—N. Y. Evening World. 
i- 
le’ a a) ~ . ’ 99 - 
af “Golden Summertime of Song 
). . . 5 . 
ive “John McCormack did some golden singing last night at Carnegie Hall. We might 
yas use a whole handful of adjectives besides that one but they wouldn't describe the thing 
as me any more adequately. There was, indeed, this golden flow to his voice such as no other 
ese ; tenor of the day quite achieves, and that no one has heard from anyone else since 
ich ! Caruso in his best years. 
eir M “The tenor is now in the ripe fullness of his powers, his art has grown to be some 
ble thing that is interesting to people not merely satisfied with the obvious, and his voice, 


as we have said, is in its golden Summertime.”—N. Y. Evening Journal. 


~ © Boston:— 


irst 


ith . ‘The Richness of Vocal Prime” 

-" “Now and again to every singer of the first rank, to every frequenter of his con 

| Certs, comes a day when all things are for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
4 Such an afternoon descended upon Mr. McCormack and his audience yesterday after- 
3 noon at Symphony Hall. None is wiser over his own singing, by which token he must 
a have known that for the hour he was a zenith. Surely he called it good; most cer- 

on, & tainly he made it golden. Unclouded, unruffled, responsive to his slightest or his largest 

ave z will, went what may be called his two voices—the voice of deeper and darker timbre, o! 

The ; propulsive power and ardent range, such as he brought to the air irom Handel's 


‘Giustino,’ the songs from Brahms, and ‘Halleluja’ of Hummel; the voice of lyric 
loveliness and delicacy, of sentiment and of fancy, that may traverse alike the pious 
ecstasies of Bach or the wistful humors of Irish folk-song. For the hour, the depths 
and breadths of the heroic voice were inexhaustible. For the hour, the limpidity and 
the purity of the lighter voice caressed the listening senses. Higher and higher it rose, 
yet not a hint of falsetto pinched it. Through two hours from Mr. McCormack flowed 
the range and. the riches of vocal prime.”—Boston Transcript. 


**4 Hint to Students”’ 


“Mr. McCormack, in splendid voice, singing with the technique which few can equal 
today and none can surpass, and with even more than his usual curious power of lending 
lustre to a pebble till for the moment it gleams like a jewel. 


“It is much to be hoped that many ‘Handel and Mozart singers’ were in attendance, 
to learn what they should do.”—Boston Herald. 


**Handel and Mozart Have Found the Voice’’ 


“Fortunate indeed, are the early composers in this generation. Mozart has found 
a voice. Now Handel, too, may profit by an animating spirit. One felt yesterday, as 
he listened to the far flung cry of ‘Vanne superba va,’ that here was Handel superbus, 
a Handel all too foreign to the 20th-Century ear.”—Boston Globe. 


Philadelphia: — 


*“Now at the Zenith’’ 


“McCormack’s voice is as beautiful and as resonant as of yore. Indeed, if any- 
thing, it should be said that he is now at the very height of his artistic powers. Luscious 
tones are heard and there are wondrous shadings that linger caressingly on the ear.”— 


The Philadelphia Record. 





“The Human Note” 


“The secret of Mr. McCormack’s gigantic appeal is the thoroughly human element 
of his singing, partly in vocal quality, but even more in interpretation. He does not 
indulge in vocal pyrotechnics; every song is meant to convey a definite impression— 
and it does. Mr. McCormack can reach the average human temperament in a way that 
no other singer of the concert stage can.”—The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Chicago: — 


i. “The Greatest of All” 


“John McCormack is the greatest of the singers. The secret of his greatness lies 
in his unrivaled power to sense the beauty, the eloquence, the pathos or the humor of a 
text and to project it as the message of the song, adorned with all the graces of melody 
and with the glamorous magic of his tone.”—Chicago Herald Examiner. 


**Perfection” 


“What there is of art in singing John McCormack displays in perfection. In so 
doing he makes almost every other member of his profession seem to be relying on any- 
thing at all but art, and hoping in the main to make nature sound grand.”—Chicago 
Daily Journal. 


. ’ . iL) 
**Heart, Brains, Skill 
“It was singing such as one seldom hears, because so few artists have the required 
heart, brains and skill. But it can be done, since McCormack did it.”—Chicago Evemng 
Post. 


. . Ye . ae 
“Inspired Singing 
“He sang last night as an inspired messenger of a very lovely art—and this is no 
hyper-sentimental effusion, but the mere truth. Truly a great and noble singer is John 
McCormaek.”—Chicago Evening American. 


“There Is No Other” 


“As a singer there is no other who can so touch the heartstrings. He is not only 
a great singer, however, he is also a student, one who is ever looking for new sources 
of inspiration.”"—Chicago Datly News. 
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“A PERFECT PIANIST” 


F. H. WARREN in the Evening World. 











Brilliancy is the hallmark 
of his playing—an expansive, 
coruscating brilliancy that 
never flags and that achieves 
at times heroic proportions. 
The young man’s arms and 
fingers are tempered like a 
Damascus blade, and sum- 
mon from the piano an im- 
mense, fulgurant tone, that 
glitters and flashes like frosty 
crystals. His sheer power 
and accuracy are astonish- 
ing; and in his phrasing 
there speaks convincingly the 
justness of his musical in- 
stincts.—H. F. Peyser in the 
New York Telegram and 
Mail, November 20, 1924. 


Alexander Brailowsky 
might truthfully be called a 
perfect pianist. No other 
living artist of the keyboard 
could have played with more 
clearness or precision than 
he did last night.—Frank H. 
Warren in the Evening 


World, November 20, 1924. 


He raised Chopin to his 
own true pedestal and drove 
every sickly and sentimental 
blight clinging to the great 
Pole to the four winds.—T he 
Sun, November 20, 1924. 




















Alexander Brailowsky, a young Russian pianist, 
made his American début at Aeolian Hall last night 
and we haven’t much doubt that everyone in the audi- 
ence has been talking about him today. For he startled 
and captivated this first audience of his by his playing, 
which brilliantly proclaimed itself to be of the first 
order. Mr. Brailowsky, in short, is a piano person- 
ality. Within the next few months you are going to 
be among the throng that will run down the aisles of 
Carnegie Hall (for he is destined to move uptown) 
and gather about the platform to listen to him play 
encores at the end of his programme. 


We picked Mr. Brailowsky’s recital from among the 
three concerts of the evening largely on the hunch of 
his photographs, for he looked as though he were 
somebody. Mr. Brailowsky somehow promised an ad- 
venture. Well, he provided it, so we have no regrets. 
Like the rest of his audience, we were both startled 
and captivated by the brilliance and the charm of his 
gifts. This newcomer is a master of the craft.—Irving 
Weill in the New York Evening Journal, November 


20, 1924. 


Management: 





BRAILOWSKY 





Flattering reports which 
preceded him here from 
abroad were in no wise ex- 
aggerated. He is an artist 
completely equipped to do 
justice to the best require- 
ments of modern piano play- 
ing. He has a lovely tone, 
an expert technique and an 
interpretative range that 
seems as much at home in 
poetical suggestion as in pas- 
sionate expression. — Leon- 
ard Liebling in the New 
York American, November 
20, 1924. 


He has a gripping vitality. 
—The New York Times. 


* * * 


Has a brilliant, dexterous 
style which has seldom been 
surpassed in our concert 
halls. The program brought 
out to the full the gifts of a 
many-sided and _ masterly 
performer.—The World. 


x *« * 


He has fire and bravura, a 
brilliant and scintillant style, 
an acute sense of dramatic 
confrontations. All this 
spelt “temperament,” and 
temperament Mr. Brailowsky 
has beyond question.—Law- 
rence Gilman in the New 
York Tribune, November 
20, 1924. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIST 
INCLUDES NOVELTIES 


“Rigoletto” Sung by Civic 
Opera Shows Success 


of Venture 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22.—Orchestral 
novelties have been the order of the 
hour. Honegger’s “Pacific 231” was 
given its first hearing in this city by 
the New York Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch, who also produced Debussy’s 
“L’Isle Joyeuse,” orchestrated by Moli- 


nari; and Leopold Stokowski introduced 
the “Nusch-Nuschi” dances from Paul 
Hindemith’s marionette opera at the 
last two concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

The last named work is not as cryptic 
as its title, which is drawn from a 
Burmese subject. The writing suggests 
Richard Strauss with modern trappings. 
The score is colorful, dashingly rhyth- 
mical and effective, but without especial 
significance. It was, however, very cor- 
dially received. Mr. Stokowski also gave 
an orchestral transcription of the choral 
prelude “Wir glauben all’ in einen Gott” 
by Bach, Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration” and _ revived Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony. All these works re- 
ceived illuminating readings. 








were entirely trained . 





The Honegger novelty was likewise 
heard with attention by Mr. Damrosch’s 
audience, which also took pleasure in 
listening to César Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor, interpreted with Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s usual authority. The soloist was 
Tito Schipa, whose beautiful tenor voice 
was well exhibited in arias from 
“Manon” and “Werther” and in Spanish 
and Italian songs. 

The Civic Opera Company covered 
itself with glory in a stirring perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto” in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Nov. 13. Honors were 
divided between Ivan Ivantzoff in the 
title réle, Tina Paggi as Gilda, Beatrice 
Eaton singing Maddalena and Romeo 
Boseacci in the Duke’s part. Helffen- 
stein Mason made a fine Sparafucile, 
and the cast was completed by Valentine 
Figaniak as Monterone and Helen Bot- 
wright as the Countess. Alexander 
Smallens, conducting, infused new life 
into the score. Members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra comprised the orches- 
tra. A large audience gave gratifying 
evidence of the success of the municipal 
opera venture under the management of 
Mrs. Henry M. Tracy. 





Yolanda Méré, pianist, will appear in 
recital in Philadelphia early in February. 
It is some time since Mme. Méré has 
been heard in recital in that city, al- 


though Philadelphians heard her as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra last season. The recital will be given 
under the local management of Arthur 
Judson. 


‘POEM’ BY HANSON THRILLS ROCHESTER 





“North and West” Feature 
Of Last Concert Under 


Eugene Goossens 
By Mary Ertz Will 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 22.—“North 
and West,” a “symbolic poem” for or- 
chestra and chorus by Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of Music, 
was a feature of the last Philharmonic 
Orchestra matinée to be conducted by 
Eugene Goossens in the Eastman The- 


ater on Nov. 13. This work, given for 
the first time in Rochester, was first 
heard last February when it was played 
by the New York Symphony. “North 
and West” is an exceedingly atmospheric 
composition, having the sweep of out- 
doors and is brilliantly scored, with the 
voices treated as part of the orchestra. 
The audience was deeply impressed, and 
Mr. Hanson, who was in the audience, 
was given an ovation. The modern 
school was further represented by Delius’ 
“Dance Rhapsody,” which, like Mr. Han- 
son’s music, received an authoritative 
interpretation. Mozart’s Symphony in 
E Flat, the “Benvenuto Cellini” Over- 
ture of Berlioz and Tchaikovsky’s “Battle 
of Poltava” completed the program. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, played on 
Nov. 13 to an immense audience which 
insisted on numerous encores. 


HARRIET EELLS 


The Tuesday Musicale opened its sea- 
son on Nov. 11 with a delightful lec- 
ture on “The Artistic Temperament” by 
Carl Engel,. critic, composer, editor and 
librarian. 

The first recital for children was 
given on Nov. 16 in the Women’s City 
Club under the combined auspices of 
the Women’s City Club and the Tuesday 
Musicale. Samuel Belov’s string quartet 
from the Hochstein Settlement School 
played two numbers remarkably well. 
The quartet consists of four young boys, 
Harold Friedman, Sam Goldman, Arthur 
Stillman and Louis Meltzer. They played 
the first movement from Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in G, and as an encore MacDowell’s 
“To a Wild Rose.” Tchaikovsky’s An- 
dante Cantabile was another number. 
Maisie Dana Hochstein, soprano, sang 
charmingly, prefacing each song with 
a short explanation. 


Ethel Parks, lyric coloratura soprano, 
who formerly was a member of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing 
in the Town Hall on Monday evening, 
Dec. 8. 


Carmela Cafarelli, soprano, who spent 
five months in Italy, where she was 


heard in a number of opera perform- 
ances, will return to America to appear 
in recitals and with orchestras. One of 
her return engagements is in Scranton, 
Pa., in January. 





Mezzo-Soprano 


Scores significant success In 


New York Debut Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Nov. 12, 1924 


What the Critics Said: 





Photo by Standiford Studio 


“The song recital of Miss Harriet Eells in Aeolian Hall was an exhibition of "s 
the kind of vocal masterliness this country possesses in such large quantities. 

Perhaps the average is not quite as high as Miss Eells’ is, but teachers of singing ad 
unite in declaring that they could send out many more good singers than we 
are now having if the young of both sexes would be content to wait until they 
Her recital yesterday was her first here and it 
expressed to local music lovers a young mezzo-soprano having a voice of lovely 
natural quality, temperament and intelligence , 
free, warm in tone and touched with subtle lights and shadows. 
singer who can deliver ‘Bois epais’ and ‘Von ewiger Liebe’ as well as Miss 
Eells did has every reason to hope for an enviable position among the stars of 


the concert world.”—W. G. HENDERSON, NEW YORK SUN, Nov. 13, 1924. Nov. 13, 1924. 


Concerts — Recitals — Season 1924-25 


Personal Representative: Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Her voice was generally 


“Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, began her first New York Recital in Aeolian Hall with Lully’s ‘Bois 
epais,’ singing that old air with intelligence, taste and technical control . . It was a very promis- 
ing beginning, substantially justified by the interesting performance that followed. First of all, Miss 
Eells is a young artist of exceptional assurance and sincerity. She has not rushed upon the stage 
before she had something to offer the public. Her voice, which has melodic character, is richest 
and warmest in the lower registers. The upper tones, properly attacked, have ‘ping’ and brilliancy, 
and become a suitable vehicle for lyrical expression . . Her voice has not only individual color 
but the quality of intelligence. There is that in the tone itself of a singer who thinks and who has 
an inherently emotional nature which is felt by the listeners and this quality was a prevading attrib- 
ute of Miss Eells’ performance yesterday. She has a regard for proportion and the voice feeling for 
tone-tints and the melodic outline of phrasing, which is the indispensable attribute of Miss Eells accom- 
plished singing. These things were in evidence, not only in Lully’s song but the performance of 
Mozart’s ‘Quando miro’ which followed. Her tone was spun with a legato, indispensable to Mozart 
and musical interpretation. Nor was the musicianly phrase-modelling only something learned; it 
was felt by the performer and was the expression of one side of a musical personality . . Brahms’s 
‘An ein Veilchen’ there was charming sentiment . Miss Eells knows how to sing French, and 
it may be said that her French diction was one of the afternoon’s most conspicuous achievements. 
In Gretchaninoff’s ‘Le Captif’ she became dramatic and refined the rather common-place climax of 
the song. There were encores. There was genuine and enthusiastic applause from the audience. 


Kurt Shindler played excellent accompaniments.’”-—-OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 13, 1924. 


Sung with skill and intelligence.”’ 
—NEW YORK WORLD, Nov. 13, 1924. 


. There was nothing timid about this debut. Miss Eells has not descended 
far into the valley of years, but she sang with the assurance of a veteran. She 
showed an unusual understanding of style and no little ability as an interpreter. 
She evidently knows the value of legato and of fine phrasing—the value as a 
means to expression . . . She is genuinely an artist . . Delightful in delicacy 
of treatment was her delivery of Hugo Wolf’s ‘Auf dem griinen Balcon.’”’ 


PITTS SANBORN, NEW YORK TELEGRAM & MAIL, Nov. 13, 1924. 


‘“‘Her vocal powers were well illustrated in Lully’s ‘Bois epais’ . a middle 


and lower register of clear and rich tone.”-—-NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE, 


Warmth and color 


Any young 
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RALPH 


ERROLLE 


AMERICAN LYRIC TENOR 


RECEIVES OVATION 


When called before the Curtain at 
the end of act four at his 


Metropolitan Debut 


AS 
ROMEO 
IN 
“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


Young American Tenor Who Scored a Triumph as Gerald in 
“‘Lakme” Last Year in Chicago 


Scores Again in World’s Greatest Opera House 


The New York Telegraph States That He Could Become 
“A Rare Combination of a Muratore and a De Reszke” 


Other Critics Write as Follows: 


He sang with an excellence of elegance and suavity.—New York Sun. 

The youthful tenor essayed the role of the tragic lover in the presence of a crowded house and with results which were 
attested by the enthusiasm of the audience.—New York Post. 

The new Romeo had youth in his favor and he met intelligently the unaccustomed surroundings. He scored an ardent 
burst of applause after the balcony scene.—New York Times. 

In the evening another throng welcomed the latest American tenor.—New York Evening Telegram. 

The audience was immediately impressed by his beautiful, well-modulated voice, as well as the excellent style and warmth 
of his interpretation.—-New York Staats-Zeitung. 

He has a beautiful lyric tenor voice. Last night he showed elegance and distinction and his French enunciation was 


impeccably correct.—New York Telegraph. 


MANAGEMENT Personal Representative 
JOHN BELLUCCI 


DANIEL MAYER 1452 Broadway, New York 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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CHAMBER MUSIC IN FAMILIES IS URGED 





Felix Salmond Says Children’s 
Concerts Are Hope of 
America 


Felix Salmond, English ’cellist, be- 
lieves there is not enough chamber music 
in American homes. 


“In England,” he says, “there is much 
more chamber music than is found in the 
United States.” 

Regarding audiences, Mr. Salmond 
draws a distinction between appreciative 
and understanding audiences. He says 
the former exist everywhere, and are no- 
where more in evidence than in America; 
but that understanding audiences only 
grow as chamber music in the home in- 
creases. 

“The audience which has actual knowl- 
edge will raise the performers’ standard, 
will do away with the mediocre artist,” 


thinks Mr. Salmond. “To develop this 
new audience, children should be taught 
to play chamber music as soon as they 
are able to get through the simplest 
compositions. Thus music would be 
cultivated in advance of technical equip- 
ment. 

“It is the children’s concerts which are 
the hope of America’s musical future, 
and these concerts are being imitated 
all over the world. Think of it! In 
twenty-five years the whole concert-going 
public will have changed; there will be 
actual knowledge of music to put stan- 
dards of performance on an entirely dif- 
ferent level. When I attended one of 
the children’s orchestral concerts given 
in Chicago I felt that to be the most sig- 
nificant musical movement in America.” 

With the arrival of the understanding 
audience, says Mr. Salmond, New York’s 
concert halls will be as crowded for good 
chamber music performances as for or- 
chestral concerts. 





PIANIST MUST ESTABLISH 
UNITY WITH INSTRUMENT 





Benno Moiseivitsch Says Player Should 
Speak Through Keyboard, Not 
Merely Upon It 


“In any art,” says Benno Moiseivitsch, 
pianist, “individuality and personality 
are responsible for a large measure of 
success; but in piano playing this is 
probably more strongly emphasized than 
in other forms of musical expression. 

“The pianist who seeks public reward 
faces difficulties unknown to singers and 
violinists, because his instrument, being 
essentially mechanical, must be under 
such absolute control and so thoroughly 
dominated by the performer, that it 
takes on his personality. It must be 
made to live under his touch, and the 
artist who cannot merge himself with 
the instrument will never get close to 
his audience. Such a performer plays on 
the piano, not through it, and the hearer 
is always conscious of both player and 
instrument. The musical message does 
not come to him with a human appeal, 
and consequently it fails to awaken a 
genuine response. 

“To be perfectly absorbed in the music 
and to experience the feeling of personal 
touch with the performer, a listener must 
unconsciously have the impression that 
the artist and the piano are combined 
into an individual—one complete musical 
being. This is the miracle that a pianist 
is called upon to perform; and unless 
he is gifted with such power the big pub- 
lic is never drawn to him.” 





Visit to Texas Is Arranged for Ernst 
von Dohnanyi 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, Hungarian com- 
poser, pianist and conductor, will visit 
Texas on his next tour of America, be- 
ginning in January. Mr. von Dohnanyi 
has been engaged to play in the San 
Antonio College of Music, San Antonio, 
on Jan. 24 and in Houston on Jan. 26. 
Mr. von Dohnanyi recently gave a suc- 
cessful recital in London. 





_ Katherine Bacon Will Make Recital 
Appearance in New York 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, will give a 
plano recital in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 6. 
Miss Bacon will play Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata, Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, three etudes by Aurelio 
Giorni and shorter pieces by Liszt, Cho- 
pin and Delibes-Dohnanyi. 





Alexander Brailowsky to Give Second 
New York Recital 


_ Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pian- 
ist, who made his New York début in 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 19, will give his 
second recital in New York on Dec. 5. 
A recital in Boston on Nov. 24 has been 
included in his schedule, and Mr. Brail- 
owsky is announced to play in Toronto, 
Can., on Nov. 29. 





Louise Homer Scheduled to Sing in 
Eastern Cities 


Louise Homer, contralto, is booked for 
concerts in Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 5; Wor- 
cester, Mass., Dec. 9; Syracuse, N. Y., 
Dec. 11, and Saratoga Springs N. Y., 
Dec. 15. 





Cecilia Hansen, violinist, is visiting 
the Pacific Coast. Miss Hansen is to 
play in Bakersfield, Cal., on Dec. 8 and 
in Portland, Ore., on Dec. 15. 











VIOLIN TESTING DEMANDS 
FINE SKILL, SAYS SEIDEL 





Old Instruments Not Always Better 
Than New Ones—Time Will 
Settle Values 


“To distinguish an artistic imitation 
of an old violin from a real one requires 
years of study and experience,” says 
Toscha Seidel, violinist. 

“There is a tradition that wood cut 
from the south side of a tree gives a 
richer vibration. Stainer, the Tryolean 
maker, used to pick out trees that had 
begun to die off at the top. For the 
sounding board, or belly, of the instru- 
ment, pine or spruce is chosen; for the 
back, sides, scroll and neck, maple wood. 

“Old instruments are not always bet- 
ter than modern ones. Their condition 
and state of preservation vitally affects 
the tone. It remains to be seen whether 
violins made at the present time will be 
as sonorous, vigorous and sweet 200 
years from now as the beautiful instru- 
ments tooled with skill and care by the 
old violin makers of Cremona.” 





Albert Spalding Decides to Remain in 
America Next Summer 


Albert Spalding, violinist, has decided 
not to make his usual trip to Europe 
next summer but will remain in this 
country to fulfill engagements at fes- 
tivals and Chautauquas. This plan will 
enable him to make concert appearances 
with a number of colleges which were 
unable to arrange dates for his winter 
schedule. 


Maria Safonoff Engaged for Début in 
United States 


Maria Safonoff, a daughter of the 
late Wasily Safonoff, Russian conductor, 
will give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Dec. 8. This will be Miss Safonoff’s 
American début. Her program will in- 
clude Beethoven’s Sonata in D Minor, 
Op. 31, No. 2; Schumann’s “Papillons,” 
a Chopin group and pieces by Liadoff, 
Stojowski, Scriabin and Liszt. 


Maria Ivogiin to Arrive in America for 
Christmas 


Maria Ivogiin, Hungarian coloratura 
soprano, is planning to sail for New 
York on Dec. 13 on the Columbus, ar- 
riving just before Christmas. Chicago 
will hear her on Dec. 30, and she will 
sing in Des Moines, at the Bagby Mu- 
sicales in New York, in Lynchburg, Va., 
and in Columbus and Cleveland. Con- 
certs will also be given in California. 


Cleveland Orchestra Booked for Concert 
in New York 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, is on tour through 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and will give 
its annual New York concert on Dec. 9 
in Carnegie Hall. 





Eva Gauthier, soprano, is touring the 
Pacific Coast. She will sing in Redlands, 
Cal., on Dec. 1, in San Rafael on Dec. 9 
and in Palo Alto on Dec. 11. 





Josef Hofmann will give piano re- 
citals in Bloomington, Ind., Dec. 1; 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 3; Birmingham, 
Ala., Dec. 5, and in Akron, Ohio, Dec. 9. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, will appear 
in Sharon, Pa., on Dec. 3 and in Johns- 


town on Dec. 10. 
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Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere-Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 
INEZ BARBOUR 

















Contraltos: 


MERLE AI.COCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 
Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists : 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
a DAI BUELL 
Violinists: 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 
pita) aaa FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 


Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply te 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 
Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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Jeannette Vreeland "vr" 


By Harvey Gaul in THE PITTSBURGH POST of Oct. 22 
There came a voice to our town yesterday afternoon such as 
we often hope to hear and seldom get. That voice was the 
glorious organ of young Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, from New 
York. That girl has everything: Style, intelligence, sympathy, 
technique. 


IN THE PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE 
Jeannette Vreeland gave the program, which was one of rare 
beauty and worth. Her voice seemed to grow in loveliness and 
beauty as she sang. The ease with which she uses her voice is 
such a satisfying feature of her work. 


IN THE PITTSBURGH SUN 
Here is a young singer with many gifts. There was youth in 
her voice and charm in her manner; furthermore, in everything 
she sang she showed that she had been well-schooled. 


IN THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS of October 8th 
It is a vocal organ clear as a bell, even throughout its scale and 
possessing the combined qualities of brilliance and warmth. A 
style of superb finish and keen feeling for the spirit of each 
song add to the list of graces with which this irresistible artist 


captivates her audience. 








Photo by Nickolas Muray 


Percy Rector Stephens 


IN THE BUFFALO EVENING TIMES 
Her vocal control is admirable, her singing entirely effortless 
in the face of difficult intervals and the result was artistic in 
the extreme. She sang with a simplicity and eloquence which 
were moving. 


IN THE MINNEAPOLIS MORNING TRIBUNE 
This very fine singer gave a program that in every particular 
was a severe test of her abilities and she negotiated its diffi- 
culties with splendid skill. Only on rare occasions are we 
favored with song interpretation that so consistently maintains 
such a high level of excellence. 


IN THE DETROIT NEWS 
Her voice is warm and rich and flexible, she possesses al] requi- 
site musicianship for the ordinary type of presentation, and 
her English diction is as fair a thing as you'd care to hear. 


IN THE SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD 
Jeannette Vreeland has a beautiful lyric soprano voice, well- 
placed and skillfully handled. She displayed great flexibility 
and her tones were equally clear and sparkling throughout her 
entire range. 


Mr. Stephens will again conduct a two weeks course for 


VOCAL TEACHERS 


Private study with Mr. Stephens and attendance at 
Open Lessons where his work may be observed. 


December 29th to January 10th. 


ADDRESS—FRANCES HUTT, 36 WEST 73rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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ea, at Dresden Shows Strauss 
in New Guise as Composer of Operas 
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IENNA, Nov. 6.—S twenty years 

ago, when Richard Strauss was con- 
ductor at the Royal Opera, he was away 
on a concert tour. A note came for 
him and his wife opened it. Its contents 
were a shock to her, a very tempera- 
mental capricious lady, and no wonder, 
for it ran, “My sweetheart, send me the 
promised opera tickets” and bore over 
a woman’s signature the words “Ever 
your own.” 

Convinced of her husband’s infidelity, 
she at once decided to leave his house 
with her little boy and to institute pro- 
ceedings for a divorce, informing him 
of her intentions by telegram. The sur- 
prised and agitated husband immediately 
wired for an explanation, but received 
no answer to this and a number of 
succeeding telegrams. In the nick of 
time the misunderstanding was cleared 
up by a fellow conductor at the opera, 
who, when he learned of the affair from 
the perplexed husband, admitted that 


the young woman was an acquaintance 
of his and had undoubtedly mixed up 
his name with Strauss. 

Of course, the matter ended happily; 
and, after all these years, Dr. Strauss 
has made it the subject of “Intermezzo” 
and has managed to make a witty light 
comedy out of the incident, with a little 
elaboration and the addition of a few 
fictitious characters. The opera opens 
with the preparations for a tour on 
which the MHofkapellmeister Robert 
Storch is about to depart—the initials 
are the same and Storch is the German 
for stork, which very much resembles 
the ostrich, which is translated into 
Strauss. During these preparations 
Christine, the wife reveals herself as 
spoiled and capricious, but she inter- 
sperses her irascible remarks with ma- 
ternal injunctions to the husband to take 
good care of himself. When he finally 
goes she takes an affectionate leave of 
him. Then she transfers her scolding 
to the maids until finally, to calm her 
nurse, she goes to meet a friend who 
has just called her by telephone. She 
meets a young man, a so-called Baron, 
who, it develops, knew her parents. A 
close friendship is the result, and this 
the composer skillfully turns to account 
later. The first act closes with a touch- 
ing lyrical scene of the weeping mother 
at the bedside of her small son, Franz, 
after she has discovered the momentous 
note. 

The second act (there are only two) 
records the amazement and excitement 
of the husband when he receives the 
telegram telling him of his wife’s inten- 
tion to leave him and take their son 
with her. When it arrives he is quietly 
enjoying his favorite game of “skat” 
with some friends, among whom is 
Kapellmeister Stroh. As he reads the 





Figt 


message he grows pale and jumps up, 


excited. 
friends, 


Questioned by his alarmed 
he tells them the contents of the 
telegram, which says “You know Mitze 
Maier. Your infidelity exposed. We 
are separated forever.” 


A Happy Ending 


Hearing this, Stroh becomes uneasy 
and asks Storch whether he knew the 
girl too. Storch replies that he never 
heard of her before, and rushes away 
to send innumerable telegrams to his 
wife, none of which she answers. A 
change of scene shows him wandering 
disconsolately about in a park of the 
city. Stroh, who has resolved to make 
a clean breast of it, finally finds him. 
On learning the truth, Storch insists 


that Stroh go at once to Christine and 
explain everything. His friend pleads 
work, engagements, lack of time, but 
Storch is obdurate. This confession, of 
course, clears up the situation, and 
Christine, feigning reluctance, agrees to 
forgive and forget, although there is 
nothing to forgive or forget. 

The music which Strauss has written 
for his libretto shows a change from 
the daring revolutionist of the days of 
“Salomé” and “Elektra” and a return to 
his early conservative tendencies. The 
completely non-lyrical character of the 
text gives little occasion for the develop- 
ment of melody. The work achieves 
lyricism only at the end of the first act 
and in the reconciliation scene which 
closes the opera. In short, Strauss has 
adopted an entirely new style of tone 
language for his story, as different from 
the general run of opera scores as is 
the text from the blood and thunder 
opera librettos. A. F. 


The Dresden Premiére 


DRESDEN, Nov. 10.—The music of “In- 
termezzo,” described as “ a domestic 
comedy with symphonic interludes,” is 
for the most part entrusted to the or- 
chestra, and the text is sung in what 
might best be described as recitative. 
In dramatic structure, too, the work is 
unique, consisting as it does of fourteen 
scenes connected by symphonic entr’acte 
music. 

Its production at the Dresden Opera 
this month made no attempt to disguise 
the originals of the characters; in fact, 
somewhat in the manner of the political 
scenes in Bernard Shaw’s “Back to 
Methuselah,” it faithfully portrayed 
them. The leading character, Hofkapell- 
meister Robert Storch, looked for all the 
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world like MHofkapellmeister Richard 
Strauss. His wife, in make-up, was an 


imitation of Frau Strauss, and his home 
was a reproduction of the Strauss Villa 
at Garmisch. The Kammersdnger, too, 
was undoubtedly Knupfer, a famous 
singer now dead, and many of the local 
critics regretted the fact that he was 
not alive to play the part. 

Despite this obviously autobiographical 
material, Strauss has not made the opera 
a story of his life. He has taken the 
individual case and made it typical. 
Christine is any capricious, suspicious 
wife. Storch is the typical Viennese 
husband, and Stroh, like the Maz of 
Schnitzler’s “Anatol,” is the ubiquitous 
friend. Recognizing the characters, of 
course, adds to the amusement and 
piquancy, but the story has a deeper 
appeal than that. It is capable of in- 
teresting an audience unacquainted with 
domestic affairs of Richard Strauss or 
with this particular incident. 

The composer has attempted to re- 
produce life on the operatic stage, to 
follow the traditions of the modern real- 
istic drama and avoid the absurd ex- 
travagances of opera. The grand tradi- 
tion of heroic historic opera is over, he 
believes. The time has come for a new 
school that will transfer modern life, 
its emotions, its absurdities and its com- 
plications to the opera and make it a 
living medium of expression of this gen- 
eration, not a stilted interpretation of 
a glorified past. 

For the technical presentation he has 
attempted to make the singing and the 
action as plausible as possible. The 
songs are introduced naturally and their 
themes are also those of the symphonic 
interludes. The dialogue alternates be- 
tween the spoken and sung’ word. 
Through the interludes he tries to carry 
on the action during the changes of set. 
to preserve an unbroken, uninterrupted 
line throughout the opera. He speaks 
of this in the preface to the score and 





Richard Strauss 


in the work itself illustrates it prac- 
tically. 
With a small orchestra, numbering 


about fifty men, he has evolved a score 
that is technically amazing and yet pre- 
serves a lightness and delicacy, a facile 
combination of themes forming an har- 


monious whole. The themes in them- 
selves, expressing the characters and 


their actions, are short and capricious; 
it is their development which makes 
them interesting. The Haupmotiv ex- 
presses the wife (Fig. 1). In the peas- 
ant ball scene there are delightful rhyth- 
mic waltz bits, characteristically Straus- 
sian in treatment. Later a distinctly 
Bavarian folktheme is introduced. A 
delightful interlude between the Baron 
and Christine, the wife leads into the 
first Love Theme. 

The scene during which the conductors 
play “skat,” well known as Dr. Strauss’ 
favorite game, is a little disappointing. 
It has not the humor and delightful 
drollery which was expected from it, 
although there are a few musical descrip- 
tions, that of shuffling the cards, for 
example, which could not be more amus- 
ing. It is followed by a snarling motive 
between the two Kapellmeisters which 
gradually clears up and becomes joyous 
as the Husband goes home. After ex- 
planations between Husband and Wife, 
a genial thought in A is followed by a 
repetition of the Love Theme and the 
principal theme of the Woman (Fig. 1) 
which has lost its quarrelsome air and 
has become charming and considerate. 
The gentle theme (Fig. 2), which is used 
in the beginning of the opera as a symbol 
of the tender, forgiving side of Chris- 
tine’s nature, is now allowed to mature 
and reach its full expression. After 
this a vari-colored gay theme in F Sharp 
brings the work to its close. 

Fritz Busch, conductor of the Dresden 
Opera, led the work with subtle under- 
standing, and Lotte Lehmann of the 
Vienna Opera as Christine shared the 
applause with Richard Strauss. The 
company and the composer were forced 
to take twenty curtain calls at the 
premiere. 





BERLIN, Nov. 7.—The State Opera has 
announced new productions of the follow- 
ing works for this season: Hans Pfitz- 
ner’s “Die Rose vom _ Liebesgarten,”’ 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte,” Egon Wellesz’ 
“Die Nachtlichen,”’ Alban Berg’s ‘“Woz- 
zeck,” Franz Schreker’s “Der ferne 
Klang” and Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore.” 


MILAN, Nov. 7.—Arturo Toscanini, 
director of the Scala, will take his Scala 
Orchestra on a concert tour this winter. 
He will go as far north as Berlin, where 
two concerts have already been an- 
nounced. 


6.—Walter Braunfel’s 

was given its first per- 
formance here on Nov. 2 at the Deutsche 
Nationaltheater zu Weimar under the 
leadership of Ernst Praetorius. 


WEIMAR, Nov. 
opera, “Vogel,” 








New Hebrew Music 
Heard 1 in Moscow 
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OSCOW, Oct. 20.—With the removal 

of artistic dictation and the de- 
velopment of a national consciousness 
in Russia a realization has come that 
composers must use material which is 
innate and not follow musical fashions. 
The formation of a new society here for 
the performance of works by Hebrew 
composers is a case in point. At its 


recent concert, music by outstanding 
Russian-Jewish composers was _ pre- 
sented. The program included Gniessin, 


Krein, Engel, Achron, Milner and others. 
The compositions played were all based 
on Hebrew melodic material, were re- 
lated to Hebrew subjects or reflected in 
some way the spirit of the race. 

The outstanding representative of this 
group, Alexander Krein, is one of the 
most gifted of the younger Russian com- 
posers. He attracted the attention of 
the Russian musical world by his sym- 
phonic work, “Salome, the Poem of Pas- 
sion,” performed at the Moscow Sym- 
phony Concerts. It is a forceful and 
deeply emotional piece with a strong 
Hebrew strain in it. Alexander Krein 
was for a certain time in his early period 
an avowed disciple of Scriabin, Ravel 
and Debussy and his work showed their 
influences. Acquaintance with Hebrew- 
folk-music and traditional melodies com- 
pletely altered his artistic creed. He 
found something which had a basic emo- 
tional appeal to him and it has pro- 
foundly affected his later work. 

As has been the case with most of 
the modern Hebrew composers who have 
given up the attempt to imitate the 
Nordics and the Latins, Krein’s work 
has developed individuality and power. 
In the later works of this whole school, 
and particularly with Krein, one feels 
the breath of biblical pathos and of the 
peculiar Hebrew lyricism which com- 
bines religious contemplation with the 
characteristic racial melancholy. 





Jazz Concerto Is 
Novelty in Paris 
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Paris, Nov. 6.—Rhéne-Baton, the ex- 
cellent conductor of the Concerts Pas- 
deloup, offered a novelty recently in the 
form of a Franco-American Concerto 
for piano and string orchestra by Jean 
Wiéner. This young artist, to whom 
France is indebted for a hearing of 
Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” has made 
much ink flow and has aroused heated 
discussions. He is an admirer of pure 
jazz. Accordingly, he conceived the idea 
of writing a concerto wherein the style 
of Bach would be united with the 
rhythms and syncopated airs of rag-time 
—an audacious experiment, certainly, 
and one which must arouse a certain 
hostility. In it Jean Wiéner achieves 
of” astonishing approach, realizing 
hitherto unforeseen effects and even 
creating an atmosphere of real charm. 

At the Ravel Festival held by the 
Societé Musicale Independante the first 
performance of Ravel’s “Tzigane” rhap- 
sody for piano and luthéal was given. I 
must admit that I much prefer the Ravel 
of the String Quartet and the “Schehera- 
zade.”’ This composer, who is in France 
among the most famous, I might say 
among the most sought after, volun- 
tarily allowed himself to be tempted by 
success and wrote, as sure-fire hits, in 
this spirit both the Valse and Tzigane. 
Let us hope that he will return to the 
music of which he is one of the most 
worthy representatives. Samuel Dush- 
kin played this difficult work astonish- 
ingly well. Madeleine Gray sang the 
“Histoires Naturelles” with a certain 
affectation, and the Zighera ensemble 
played Ravel’s beautiful Quartet ex- 
quisitely. RENE DOIRE. 





DRESDEN, Nov. 7.—The third German 
Reger Festival will be held here from 
Nov. 10-16. Examples of every type of 
Reger’s work will be given. 
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“Your heart is warm and your soul mellow as you listen 
to his marvelous volce —Editorial in the Oregon Journal, October 11, 1924 











CHAMLEE TRUE TENOR ARTIST 


Chamlee may be honestly acclaimed a genuine artist and one of the great tenors of 
the present day. Of him may be said: A voice of exquisite quality, faultless tech- 
nique, impeccable diction and versatility ofstyle-——The Portland News, September 30, 


1924. 








He sings with the finesse of the French school as well 
as with the fervor of the Italian. Chamlee’s art is 
seemingly without effort and he carries the velvet qual- 
ity of his voice into his highest notes.—Portland Tele- 
gram, October 30, 1924. 







“Local boy comes home to tri- 
umph” might have been the ap- 
propriate slogan genially asso- 
ciated with the concert of Mario 
Chamlee.—Los Angeles Daily 
Times, October 20, 1924. 


Mario Chamlee’s fervent singing 
cast a lyric spell over last night’s 
audience. The great tenor is a 
stylist and his voice, vibrant, vel- 
vety, perfectly placed, is invari- 
ably used with the musical in- 
sight and interpretative grace of 
a true artist. Everything Cham- 
lee sang was interesting.—Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, October 2, 
1924. 


Mario Chamlee, our own great 
tenor,and Ruth Miller kept their 
audience constantly applauding 
at Philharmonic auditorium. In- 
deed there was scarcely a quiet 
moment between songs when 
hands were not in action. It was 
a thrilling tribute to the singers 
and one honestly deserved.—Car]l 
Bronson in the Los Angeles Eve- 


ning Herald, October 20, 1924. 


Mario Chamlee charmed the 
audience with the magic of his 
voice, vibrant, tender, velvet- 
toned, the voice of a master com- 
bining in perfect accord dra- 


matic and emotional intensity 


That Mario Chamlee has a voice 
of gold was decided unanimously 
by the audience which filled 
Bridges Hall of Music. Cham- 
lee has versatility and depth of 
emotional interpretation. — 
Claremont Bulletin, October 11, 
1924. 


with lyric loveliness.—Seattle 
Times, October 2,1924. 


Chamlee given Stockton’s most 
rousing ovation.—Stockton Daily 


Record, October 9, 1924. 















“MARIO CHAMLEE 


WINS OVATION.?’’—Los Angeles Times, October 17, 1924. 


Chamlee Wins Ovation at Bovard Recital—Mr. Chamlee is one of the finest of American singers. . . . The glorious richness 
of his voice, the strength and mellowness of his tones, and the wholesome sentiment of the numbers which he selects make 
him one of the most gratifying artists before the public today.—Los Angeles Times, October 17, 1924. 


He was received from the first with rapture that mounted with every additional number. That peculiar alternation of tumul- 
tuous applause and intense stillness which tells, as nothing else, that the singer has touched the hearts of his audience was in 
evidence all through.—C. Hilton-Turvey in The Morning Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, September 30, 1924. 
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Chicago Opera Adds More Favonite 
Works to Répertoire of the Season 





Claudia Muzio Brilliant as “Tosca” 


and “Leonora’—Rosa 


Raisa Thrills as “Santuzza”’—Douglas Stanbury Im- 
presses in Début—‘“Butterfly” Restored and Charles 
Hackett Triumphs as “Pinkerton” 
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HICAGO, Nov. 22.—A special per- 

formance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci,” on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 16, the addition of “Trovatore” to 
the season’s list on Wednesday, Nov. 19, 
and the revival after a year’s silence of 
“Madama Butterfly” this afternoon were 
the chief items of novelty in the week’s 
répertoire at the Auditorium. 

The Saturday evening performance 
was a brilliant repetition of “Tosca” 
with Claudia Muzio resplendent both as 
singer and actress in the title rdle. 
Forrest Lamont was a new Cavaradossi, 
and sang the final aria with special 
brilliance. The Scarpia was Mariano 
Stabile. Vittorio Trevisan was once 
more the unapproachable Sacristan, and 
Gladys Swarthout’s beautiful voice was 
used in the off-stage song of the Shep- 
herd. Roberto Moranzoni, conducted. 

The special Sunday matinée brought 
forward Rosa Raisa as a vehement and 
thrilling Santuzza. It is a réle in which 
the great soprano has frequently dis- 
tinguished herself. She made the climax 
of her impersonation a longer and slower 
one on Sunday, commencing with great 
restraint, then bursting into a flood of 
vocal splendor which won her innumer- 
able recalls after the duet with Désiré 
Defrére as Alfio. Mr. Lamont was the 
T'uriddu; Flora Perini, the Lola, and 
Maria Claessens, Mamma Lucia. Pietro 


Cimini conducted with authority and 
taste. 
“Pagliacci,” following Mascagni’s 


opera under the baton of Mr. Moran- 
zoni, was the occasion of Fernand Ans- 
seau’s first performance this season, in 
the réle of Canio. Mary McCormic, a 
youthful Nedda with a full and beauti- 
ful voice, was at her best in a rédle 
she sings with more than usual bril- 
liance. Cesare Formichi was the Tonio, 
and Lodovico Oliviero was a dependable 
Beppo. Douglas Stanbury, making his 
début as. Silvio, immediately impressed 
his audience with the beauty, power and 
dramatic expressiveness of a fine reson- 
ant voice, and gave the réle of the pea- 
sant lover a forceful and persuasive per- 
formance. He was recognized as a 
logical singer of important réles. The 
chorus sang excellently in both works. 


“Prophéte” Repeated 


Monday’s opera was a repetition of 
“Le Prophéte,” with Charles Marshall, 
a stentorian and powerful figure in the 
title réle, and Louise Homer as a fine 


Fides. Olga Forrai was once more the 
Bertha, and Ivan Dneproff, Edouard 
Cotreuil, Alexander Kipnis, Antonio 


Nicolich, the chorus and the ballet also 
participated in a lavish performance. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

“Les Pécheurs de Perles,” repeated, 
Nov. 18, impressed its audience, as at the 
preceding hearing with its melodious 
beauty and its finely wrought style, 
wherein many indications of genius are 
to be traced. The manner of its per- 
formance was enjoyed. 

Graziella Pareto, employed her ex- 
quisitely used coloratura with delightful 
effect as the Priestess, and the famous 
second act aria was cordially received. 

Charles Hackett, as the impetuous 
Pearl-fisher, showed once more _ his 
»wnership of a startlingly clear, reson- 
ant and beautiful voice, one of the very 
finest to be heard in Chicago. His sing- 
ing of Bizet’s melodious and most tax- 
ing score was a splendid example of 
vocal resource, and of excellent style. 
To the opening measures of the popular 
duet with baritone in the first act he 
gave a most impressive eloquence. The 
first act aria he sang with admirable dis- 
retion, crowning a consummate per- 
formance with a couple of high B’s of 
ovely texture. Giacomo Rimini was the 
‘hird principal in the Ceylonese triangle. 
Kdouard Cotreuil was also in the cast, 
ind the chorus and ballet gave pleas- 
irable performances. Giorgio Polacco, 
onducted. 
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Cleudia Muzio’s 


Nov. 19. The soprano’s remarkably 
polished use of her voice marks her as 
belonging in the very front rank of con- 
temporary singers. Furthermore she 
demonstrated in the Verdi work, the 
brilliance of her gifts as an actress. 
Even the réle of Leonora she delineates 
in human and expressive terms, and an 
unaccustomed note of tragedy was 
brought into the final scene of the favor- 
ite opera. In the last act aria, the 
“Miserere,” and the duet with Mr. 
Rimini, who sang Di Luna, the gifted 
soprano’s singing reached a notable de- 
gree of dramatic power. This, added to 
the beauty of her voice, and the finish of 
her singing roused a large and excited 
audience to most insistent approval of 
her performance. 

Mme. Homer was a superb Azucena, 
Mr. Lamont contributed some moments 
of great beauty to the title réle, and Mr. 


Lazzari was an admirable Ferrando. 
Mr. Cimini conducted with imposing 
effect. 


Toti Dal Monte’s farewell appearance 
was. made in Thursday’s repetition of 
“Lucia.” The young singer was received 


with extraordinary enthusiasm, respond- 
ing after the Mad Scene to innumerable 
curtain calls. Her performance reached 
great heights of dramatic expressiveness 
and of bravura brilliance. The singing 
of the Mad Scene impressed again with 
its novelty, poise and human appeal, 
and the entire acquittal of the réle was 
made with the muscianship, the variety 
of style and the dignity which mark the 
little soprano as a distinctive artist. 
Antonio Cortis was admirable in the 
tenor réle, and Mr. Stabile repeated his 
success as Ashton. Mr. Lazzari was a 
fine tutor, and José Mojica and Eliza- 
beth Kerr ably completed the _ sextet. 
Mr. Polacco conducted. 


“Butterfly” Restored 
y 


The revival of “Madama Butterfly” 
brought back to the répertoire this after- 
noon the third of the Puccini operas, 
absent from last year’s list. The part of 
Cio-Cio-San was sung by Edith Mason, 
who made her return to the company on 
this occasion. Mr. Rimini was Sharp- 
less, and Flora Perini gave an interest- 
ing account of Suzuki. 

Mr. Hackett’s first appearance here as 
Pinkerton stamped him as one of the 
most effective and credible American 
naval officers the Auditorium has ever 
had. He was in splendid voice, and sang 
with great freedom, power and ex- 
pressiveness. Lodovico Oliviero was a 
capital Goro, and William Beck, Antonio 
Nicolich and Gildo Morelato had othet 
parts. 

A good deal of amusement was 
aroused by the demeanor of a young 
child who was giving its first perform- 
ance as the baby. Stage fright, tem- 
perament or a misconception of its 
aesthetic course caused it to make a de- 
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termined exit on three crucial oecasons, 
but the excellent singers were able to 
keep the opera at a high level of effec- 
tiveness in spite of the mirth of some 
members of the audience. Mr. Polacco 
conducted. 

Tonight’s performance was a popular- 
priced repetition of ‘“Bohéme,” with 
Mary McCormic as a _ beautiful-voiced 
Mimi, Louise Taylor as Musetta, Mr. 
Cortis a fine Rudolfo, and Mr. Defrére, 


Mr. Lazzari, Mr. Trevisan and Mr. 
Oliviero in other parts. Mr. Moranzoni 
conducted. EUGENE STINSON. 





John Grolle Resigns as Head of Settle- 
ment Music School in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22—John Grolle, 
director of the Curtis Institute, resigned 
as head worker of the Settlement Music 
School, on Nov. 21. He will continue in 
a volunteer capacity, however, as di- 
rector of all of its musical activities and 
policies. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Darby Grolle 
takes his place as head worker, and 
Abbie H. Adams has been named as as- 
sistant head worker. The Music Settle- 
ment School, of which Mr. Grolle has 
been the directing head practically since 


it was founded, has become a model for 
schools of similar character throughout 
the country, the latest being in Peoria, 
Ill. It was founded and endowed by Mrs. 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok, in memory of 
her mother, the late Louisa Knapp Cur- 
tis. Mr. Grolle will also serve in a vol- 
unteer capacity as chairman of the mu- 
sical committee of the Society for Eth- 
ical Culture of Philadelphia, which is 
affliated with the American Ethical 


Union. 
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“Now is the time to hear Josef Lhevinne, 
the pianist. Or, to say it in another 
way, Lhevinne is the man to whom peo- 
ple interested in having great things ex- 
pressed to them in a noble, universal 
manner, ought at present to give their 
attention.”—Winthrop R. Tryon, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Feb. 11, 1924. 
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“The golden and plangent beauty of Mr. 
Lhevinne’s tone cannot be passed by 
with a mere mention. His is the most 
remarkable blending of power and deli- 
cacy that we have ever heard. His light- 
est and most deft playing has always a 
solid underpinning that makes it sing 
and carry to remote corners of a room 
with all the glow that it is possible to 
bring out of a piano. This reviewer has 
never heard a pianist that made a more 
personal appeal.”—Grace Hutchings, /n- 
dianapolis Star, March 10, 1924. 
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“There has not been so much applause 
in the concert hall in Indianapolis, in 
the last three seasons at least, as there 
was Sunday afternoon at the Murat, 
when Josef Lhevinne appeared in re- 
cital under the auspices of the Ona B. 
Talbot Fine Arts Enterprises. In a city 
that is conservative in the matter of de- 
manding encores, it comes as something 
of a joyful surprise to listen to a clap- 
ping of hands which brought forth near- 
ly a dozen pieces added to the printed 
program. It is all the more joyful, when 
one considers the fact that inclement 
weather kept many from coming to the 
concert.”—Walter Whitworth, Indianap- 
olis, March 10, 1924. 


“Nothing like Josef Lhevinne’s concert 
ever happened before in Houston, was 
the statement of seasonal concert patrons 
of the city following his program at 
Main Street Auditorium Friday night. 
The audience pleaded with him for more 
encores until he had given nine, crowd- 
ing up to the stage and begging him to 
keep on playing. Such applause as he 
received seldom if ever has been ac- 
corded a pianist here.”—Ellen Douglas 
MacCorquodale, Houston Chronicle, April 
13, 1924. 
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“Josef Lhevinne is an enormous pianist. 
An adjective like that, which makes one 
dizzy, which crushes, is the only one 
which can come from our pen, after 
hearing a man who commands the piano 
so despotically. I say this, because the 
piano, under the willing fingers of Lhe- 
vinne is something flexible and ductile 
ready to be shaped in this or in that 
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form, and by the will of the artist. 
Lhevinne, makes the piano, under his 
fingers, express all the feelings, all the 
emotions, all the states of excitement 
possible to be expressed through music. 
The artist made out of the instrument 
a living and sensible thing, he human- 
ized it.’—Francisco Ichaso, Diario De 
La Marina, March 19, 1924. 


“Often the close of the concert season 
brings to Milwaukee its most delightful 
experiences. This was particularly true 
Sunday afternoon, when Josef Lhevinne 
played at the Pabst Theatre. : 
“The audience quite declined to let him 
go and he seemed equally loathe to end 
the afternoon. So he came back and 
played again and again and yet again.” 
—Milwaukee, March 31, 1924. 


“Josef Lhevinne gave a piano recital in 
the Pabst Theatre Sunday afternoon of 
such extraordinary beauty that the large 
audience, which had listened for over 
two and a half hours, refused to de- 
part in the direction of home until he 
had lengthened his tremendous program 
by still other extra numbers. Only 
Paderewski has created such a furore 
among the music lovers of Milwaukee, 
and this genial artist has to his credit an 
ovation second to none. 











“There is something entirely unlike any 
other pianist in the manner in which 
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The Chickering has ever been the artistic com- 
panion of the world’s most famous pianists. From 
the Immortal Liszt to Josef Lhevinne, the great 
generation have found 


Chickering the supreme medium for the exposi- 


Today the Chickering is heard in thousands of im- 
portant concerts each year. 
qualities which have met such universal approval 
for over One Hundred Years are still the founda- 
tion of the great Chickering fame—with those 
added beauties disclosed under the touch of Josef 


Lhevinne, one of the greatest pianists of all time. 
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The same superb 
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Lhevinne unfolds the beauties of his pro- 
grams, for stupendous as they are tech- 
nically and magnificently as he eluci- 
dates their manifold and hidden mys- 
teries, he does it with an ease, with a 
plasticity, and with a quality of tone that 
is expressive of every degree of emotion 
imprisoned in a piano, yet never offends 
the most sensitive ear.’—Milwaukee, 
March 31, 1924. 
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“The audience that greeted Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, last night in Carnegie 
Hall filled floor and galleries and also 
the stage. Mr. Lhevinne’s playing justi- 
fied this attention and the approval he 
received. He has seldom in late seasons 
in America given more signal proof of 
his powers. Nothing, under his hands, 
was stereotyped and nothing was mere 
virtuosity. Even in passages of tech- 
nical purpose there was individuality and 
musical color, while in music. requiring 
intimate feeling and imagination, such 
as the vivid, fleeting tone pictures of 
Schumann’s ‘Carnaval,’ the pianist sur- 
passed himself. 











“Mr. Lhevinne has long been known as 
a serious and admirable musician, and 
aS an executant who possessed a daz- 
zling technic. Last night he seemed to 
take his audience deep into his confi- 
dence, not for self-aggrandizement, but 
only to lead them to the composer. He 
was eager, with authority but self-efface- 
ment, to make his hearers aware of 
beauty that stirred him, and he recre- 
ated that beauty with a sincerity and 
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mastery that more than compassed their 
ends.”—Morning Times, Nov. 3, 1924. 
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“Josef Lhevinne was welcomed back in 
his first piano recital last night by an 
audience which filled Carnegie Hall and 
overflowed to the stage, and the audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic for this mu- 
sician’s musician, who also gives his 
message just as clearly and delightfully 
to the layman. He was particularly en- 
joyable in the Mozart andantino, which 
he made a tender, living thing, and in 
the powerful, colorful playing of the 
brilliant Schumann ‘Carnaval.’ ’—Eve- 
ning Post, Nov. 3, 1924. 
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“Josef Lhevinne was welcomed back by 
a crowd which overflowed to the stage 
of Carnegie Hall, and managed some- 
how in the same breath to be both rev- 
erent and enthusiastic. Mr. Lhevinne 
has been lauded in that not altogether 
happy phrase ‘a musician’s musician’; as 
a matter of fact, he combines the mu- 
sician’s understanding with the artist’s 
power of communication to the layman 
out front. He made the Mozart Andan- 
tino a tender and living thing, and Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval flashed its contrasting 
colors under his smooth and powerful 
command. The eager crowd fenced upon 
the stage were obviously not all mu- 
sicians, but they were just as deeply 
stirred,.as if the player had not come 
under this academic category.”—Morn- 
ing World, Nov. 3, 1924. 
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“While Sunday night does not as a rule 
promise a large audience for a piano re- 
cital, Josef Lhevinne found a gathering 
of notable size for his first appearance 
of the season at Carnegie Hall, with 
a large number encamped on the stage. 
He pleased and edified them with a con- 
servative but not hackneyed program, 
beginning with Busoni’s arrangement of 
the andantino from Mozart’s ninth con- 
certo, followed by the Schumann ‘Car- 
naval,’ Chopin numbers and a closing 
group of Albeniz, Debussy and Ruben- 
stein. 


“An outstanding pianist, Mr. Lhevinne 
preserved the high standard that has 
marked his playing in past seasons with 
a happy combination of expressive vigor, 
color and fluent, polished technique. 
The Mozart number had a performance 
of finished neatness, smoothness and deli- 
cacy, but with each note clearly defined, 
while the opening proclamation of the 
‘Carnaval’ came vigorously, suggesting 
a certain cheerful pomp and circum- 


stance, and the varying moods of the 
work met with equally effective inter- 
pretations at Mr. Lhevinne’s hands.”— 
Herald Tribune, Nov. 3, 1924. 
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W. J. HENDERSON, Dean of New York critics, says 
of Pouishnoff in THE SUN: 


“ONE OF THE FINEST PIANISTS HEARD IN A 
LONG TIME.” 
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“A player of sound musical in- 


THE SUN TUESDAY, stincts.”°—N. Y. AMERICAN. 


NOVEMBER. 18, 1924. “His style has the fluency of com- 
plete authority.”—N. Y. HERALD- 
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PROVIDENCE THRILLS 
TO HONEGGER MUSIC 


Boston Symphony Provides 
Evening of Sensation 
With New Works 
By N. Bissell Pettis 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 24.—An audi- 
ence of more than 2000, crowding In- 
fantry Hall to the doors, gave enthusi- 
astic welcome to the Boston Symphony 





and its new conductor, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, on Nov. 18. Marguerite 
D’Alvarez was the soloist, singing 


Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” with orchestral ac- 
companiment. The symphony was Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth. The program also in- 
cluded “Pacific 231” by Honegger, the 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, the Berlioz “Roman Carni- 
val” and the Prelude to “Khovantchina” 
by Moussorgsky. This was Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s first appearance in Providence, 


and his success was sensational. The 
evening was, throughout, one of thrills, 
not the least of which was experienced 
in the performance of “Pacific 231.” 
Mme. D’Alvarez sang in dramatic style, 
and came in for her share of the general 
enthusiasm. 

Greta Torpadie, Swedish soprano, ap- 
peared in song recital in Churchill House 
on Nov. 12, assisted by Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist. The program included 
folk-songs in costume and works by 
Ravel, Debussy and Stravinsky as well 
as English and Italian songs of the 
classic school. The concert was under 
the management of Susan A. Clarke, 
and was heard with a pleasure expressed 
in prolonged applause. 





Bandmaster Leaves Estate to Widow 


Benjamin F. Shackleton, Brooklyn 
bandmaster, who died recently as he was 
preparing to lead a band at a meeting 
at which Brigadier-General Dawes was 
to speak, left an estate valued at 
$28,000, which was bequeathed to his 
widow, Margaret F. Shackleton. 
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Frederick 


MUS. M., F. A. G. O. 


Instruction 


Schlieder 





ber of weekly lessons. 


During Christmas Week, beginning December 
26th and extending five days, Mr. Schlieder will 
conduct an intensive course (ten hours) embrac- 
ing Melodic Creation and Harmonic Technique. 

Mr. Schlieder has demonstrated by actual ex- 
perience in class and by the quality of the work 
accomplished that these concentrated daily class 
lessons are infinitely superior to an equal num- 


Summer Classes in Europe 





PARIS 
July 1 to 30 








For the greater convenience of the increasing number de- 
sirous of studying under Mr. Schlieder he will give instruc- 
tion during the Summer of 1925 in 


For full information concerning above classes 
Address Miss Ethel Burton, Secretary, 
44 West 44th Street. New York City 


LAUSANNE 
August | to 30 














INDIANAPOLIS PARK BOARD AIDS CHORUS 


will return in the spring for four per- 
formances, says Nelson Trowbridge, 
manager of the Murat Theater. 

The Harmonie Club met with Mrs. 
Herbert Duckwall recently when the 
American opera “Aglala,” by Francesco 
De Leone with text by Cecil Fanning, 
was reviewed. Illustrations were given 
by Frances Johnson, Mrs. James Pear- 
son, Mrs. James Lowry, Mrs. Otto 
Hoeppner, Mary Busch, Helen Warrum- 
Chappell, Berta M. Ruick, Ella Schroe- 
der, Winifred Hazelwood and a guest, 
Merle C. North, flautist. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist of Chicago, 
will visit Indianapolis fortnightly to hold 
master classes and give lecture-recitals. 





Expenses of Oratorio to Be 
Underwritten by 
Civic Body 


By Pauline Schellschmidt 

INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 22.—Announce- 
ment is made that the Indianapolis park 
board will sponsor the Indianapolis Ora- 
torio Society and will underwrite ex- 
penses of the annual performance of 
“Messiah” at Christmas. The society 
is reorganized from the People’s Chorus. 
Horace Whitehouse is conductor. 

Two large audiences filled the Murat 
Theater on the afternoon and evening 
of Nov. 16 to hear in turn Sergei Rach- 
maninoff and the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Rachmaninoff’s piano recital, 
the first Sunday matinée in the Ona B. 
Talbot Fine Arts Association course, 
brought forward music by Bach, Chopin, 
Liszt and the performer, all of which 
met with favor. The San Carlo 
Company gave a fine performance of 
“Faust,” the cast consisting of Elda 
Vettori, Ada Salori, Charles Hart, 
Amund Sjovik, Giuseppe Interrante and 
Felice De Gregorio. Aldo Franchetti 
conducted. The 


The Washington Heights 
Musical Club 


JANE R. Catucart, Founder President 


AEOLIAN HALL 


DECEMBER 2, 1924, AT 8.30 O°CLOCK 


CONCERT 
BY 


MicHAaEL AnNSsELMO, Violinist 
Recina Kaui, Dramatic Soprano 
VirciniA Ruccrero, Pianist 

EvALYN CRAWFORD at the piano 


PROGRAMME 





E. Robert Schmitz Plays in Montreal 


MONTREAL, Nov. 22.—The program and 
playing of E. Robert Schmitz found 
much favor at his recent recital here. A 
Debussy group formed the most popular 
part of the program. It included the 
Prelude in A Minor, the “Clair de lune,” 
“Feu d’artifice”’ and “Danse.” Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’eau,” Borodin’s “Au couvent” 
and some Medtner pieces completed the 
modern groups. To show his versatility 
and the catholicity of his taste, Mr. 
Schmitz also gave a Bach-Liszt Fantasie 
and Fugue and a Chopin sonata. 


San Carlo Company 
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DI MARE 
RecInA KAHL 


a. CANTA 
b. NOTTE 
Cc. CALMA 
d. CANTO 
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1. NOCTURNE E FLAT 
2. SPANISH DANCE 
3. TARANTELLE 
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. Elizabeth Harbison David 
Alma Goatley 
Alma Goatley 
Elliot Griffis 
John Powell 
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1. HONEYSUCKLE 
2. HESPERUS 

3. A BENEDICTION 
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. DAWN SONG 
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6. RESURRECTION 
7. SONG OF THE OPEN 


8. THE POET SINGS ........ 

















Mr. ANSELMO AND Miss Rucciero use Steinway Piano 
Miss Kant uses Mason & Hamlin Piano 















Balcony 50c., 75c. and $1.00. Boxes $15.00. 
On Sale at Box Office 





Tickets, Parquet $1.50 and $2.00. 
War Tax 19 Per Cent Extra. 
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Hempel in “Traviat 
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PHE DAILY 
LONDON CONCERTS. 


ALBERT HALL. 


O si sic omnes! In the Albert Hall yesterday 
afternoon Mme. Frieda Hempel: made a 1e-appeas:- 
ance, and to say that that re-appearance was more 
than ordinarily welcome is to put the case very 
mildly indeed. Few, indeed, are the singers of 
such marvellous command of their voices, of their 
tone, who could, nay, who would dare to, sing 
Brahms’s .tiny little ‘‘Sandmanchen’”’ in the 
frid desert. of the Albert Hall. (Incidentally, 
the ‘Albert Hall was crowded.) Yet this tiny 
little mouse was never more evident than in this 
huge, mountainous space. To say that Mme. 
Hempel’s singing of it was supremely beautiful— 
it Wwas.sung in quite perfect mezza voce—is no 
exaggeration. Ss, tov, with Schubert’s ‘‘ Die 
Forelle,’’ another song announced from the pla* 
form, so far as could. be heard, as Old English, 
an exquisite thing which, we imagine, is the 
basis of a familiar number in ‘‘ Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern’’; so, too, Brahms’s “* iu 
Waldeseinsamkeit,’’ Loews’s ‘‘ Niemand hat’s 
geseh’n,’’ and Pfitzner’s ‘‘ ’s Gretl ’’—oh, the fun 
of this last! All this was as near perfection of 
vocalisation, of beauty of tone, of phrasing as is | 
humanly possible. Would that Mme. empel ; 
would give a recital of Lieder, give it to us who} 
wil] willingly accept as read Bishop’s ‘‘ Should h¢ 
upbraid,” ‘* Ernani, involami,’’ and that kind of | 
thing, which does not call for an artist to sing on 
the concert platform. ‘‘ Oh; had I Jubal’s Lyre.”’ 
of course, one would go far to hear, and certainly 
we have here ‘‘ Miriam's tuneful voice,’’ which 
imspires in a maximum degree the jaded and halt 
old critic! It was, in a word, a crowded hour of 
lorious life that Mme. Hempe! gave us yester- 
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doubt about the Frieda Hempel popu- 
larity of today; it is almost a cult. 
tainly there can be no doubt about it 
she has the most lovely lyrical 
voice 
Sketch, Oct. 27. 
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curely on the beauty of her voice and 
a perfection of her vocal art. 


any of the well-worn tricks of the prima- 
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If Jenny Lind was a better artist—if she 


then 


“Stradivarius in her throat.”—Liverpool 
Post, Oct. 27. 
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MME. FRIEDA HEMPEL. 


Mme. Frieda Hempel delighted a Jarge 
; audience at the Albert Hall yesterday after- 
noon with a voice of quite exceptional quality. 
She showed us at once in Handel’s * Oh ! Had 
[ Jubai’s lyre,” how lovely coloratura singing 
jcan be. Her voice is extraordinarily flexible 
jand true. while its quality is warm and 
capable of great variety of colour. She has 
; the power of making the finest pianissimo 
| clearly audible throughout the hall, and 
; perhaps her most wonderful achievement was 
her singing of Brahms’s *fSandmiiunehen,” an’ 
exquisite miniature that reduced the vast 
auditorium to an intimate drawing-room. In 
the second verse her delicious treatment of the 
repeated note, which was given almost the 
percussion effect of a small bell, was only one 
of the many thrills she gave. More obviously 
brilliant was her singing of “‘ Ernani, involami,” 
in which Mr. John Amadio vainly competed 
against her voice with a mere flute. But we 
prefer to remember especially Martini’s 
* Plaisir d’amour” and the mczza@ voce repeti- 
tion of the word “ Jubilate ” in her first encore. 
Another Brahms song,‘ In Waldeseinsamkeit.” 
was less successful, and Schubert’s “ Forelle ” 
was spoilt owing to the singer and accom- 
panist not agreeing about the rhythm. 














E. FRIEDA 
HEMPEL. 

London has taken kindly to the Sunday after- 
noon vocal recital, and when provided by a 
singer as capable as Mme _ Frieda Hempel it 
expresses its approval in no unmistakable 
fashion. The reappearance in England of this 
charming singer at the Royal Albert Hall was 
hailed with delight yesterday. She sang her 
way into the esteem of the vast audience 
by means of Handel and Old English songs, 
the latter including Bishop’s ‘‘ Should he up- 
braid,” with additions of her own; but no one 
could object, much less ‘“ upbraid,’”’ for the 
grace and effect with which such emendations 
were made. In songs where individuality had 
its opportunity she achieved complete success, 
and in Old Italian opera, such as “Surta @ Ja 
notte,”’ frora Verdi’s forgotten ‘“ Ernani,’’ the 
appeal of her brilliant vocalisation was com- 
plete. With every note of beautiful qualit y— 
save possibly in the highest range—and with a 
delivery that has the precious “curve” of 
phrase, her singing was like a beautiful in- 


strument, but, unlike an instrument, has 
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THE DAILY NEWS, 


Mme. Frieda Hempel had a very large 
and extremely enthusiastic audience at 
the Albert Hall yesterday afternoon, 
which demanded a double encore after 
every one of her songs. She is an ideal 
lieder singer, or at any rate as near to 
it as we can get in these days. 

Her versatility was shown by her 
singing of “Ernani Invelami, which | 
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ay—and such hours are all too rare to-day. In 
cideutally, M. Solita de Solis played the piano in 
@ manner often described in these columns, and 
M. Coenraad Valentine Bos accompanied the 
singer. ‘But one may be forgiven for saying only 
that these went merely to complete the crowded | 
hour and to enhance its glory. O that there were | 














was not only technically astonishing 
but instinct with the right drarnatic feel- 
ing. Mr. Coenraad Van Bos accom- 
panied. Mr. Solito de Solis’ piano solos 
evoked almost as much enthusiasm as 
Mme. Hempel’s singing. A. K. 
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extend to the Pacific Coast. This 





Engles, Aeolian Hall, New York. 








Madame Hempel’s American tour commences January 15 and will 


by the Management of Frieda Hempel. 
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a human quality all its own. 


Whe Daily Mail 
BRILLIANT SINGER. 


MME. FRIEDA HEMPEL AT THE 
ALBERT HALL, 


After «xtsereees« Frieda Hempel at- 
tracted a big audience yesterday to the 
Albert Hall, and the natura] thing was to 
compare the two brilliant sopranos. 

Mme. Hempel is the more finished | 
singer and has a greater musical range. | 
5 ne ¥ with her crystal-clear ! 

whitish ” tones, is the more typically 
Italian singer. Mme. Hempel’s ‘warmer 
voice far surpassed the Italian singer 
yesterday in such songs as Schubert’s 
“Tront’”’ and RBrahms’s ‘“ Sandman.” 
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Not many concert-goers of the present. fry 
generation remember Jenny Lind. The , nck 
late Sir Charles Stanford, writing on the | | #Mk Fri: 


{| 
occasion of her centenary in 1920, brought | if PS CO) 
together a bouquct of charming memories. | 
Jenny Lind left the impression on one who 
was a musician first and foremost of being | 
not merely an exquisite but an! 
accomplished artist. The same cannot 
always be said of those who achieve fame 
as singers. Jenny Lind arrived, unfortu- 
nately, before the era of gramophones, 
and so nothing is left*to-day of that once 
golden voice except an echo of the effect it 
produced on an observer who was well 
qualified to judge. It was all the more 
appropriate that Miss Frieda Hempel, one, | 
of the most lovely lyric sopranos of our own 
day, should have been led to conceive the 
netion of reproducing a Jenny Lind concert | 
from the evidences remaining the 
famous singer's repertoire. ; 

Miss Hempel ‘is well fitted for such 2 
rdle. She, too, is not merely a voice, but 
also an artist. We find it very hard not jad « 
to make invidious comparisons, and it does ts 
not seem the best way of offering a tribute 
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| Sang in tune. 
| things. 


to Miss Hempel’s art to say merely that she 
She did that, among other 
If Jenny Lind was a better artist, 
if she had a finer vocal instrument, than 
Miss Hempel, then she must have been a 
heaven-sent singer. This new Jenny, Lind 
has a voice of exquisite purity—a “ Stradi- 
various in her throat ’’—but it is the player 
rather than the instrument which creates 
an impression. It is not, after all, so much 
of a compliment to be likened 
nightingale—a very monotonous bird 
When it comes to mere warbling, 
Miss Hempel does no more than other 
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singers who can boast a like technique. | 
(Continued in the next column.) 
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@ every way a superior singer to the typical 
lian coloratura soprano. 
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Bough it is a little too indiscriminate for 
mr modern taste, is on the whole what sets 
mis type of singer above—well, above the 
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rieda Hempel popularity to-day : it is| 
a cult. Certainly there can be no} 
about it that she has the most lovely} 
soprano voice of her day 
soth vulgar to compare and unbear-, 
lificult not to! While we may hand) 
acity and hardier verve to *#kk«++« *** 
k Frieda Hempel the finer artist. Yes- 
“s concert strengthened that opinion. 
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rt we know. And it makes Miss Hempel 


Stanford has 
tit on record that Jenny Lind’s musical 


hool, while her technical sympathies were 
unmistakably Southern. Miss Hempel, 
this reproduction of a Jenny Lind con- 
ri, ranged over the field of Mozart, | 
nel, Schubert, Schumann, and Men- | 
She can! 





sohu—-Northern art, mainly. 
t the Italians on their own ground, and, ! 

Ising from her singing in t’e ‘’ Shadow | 

of Meyerbeer, hold her own in pure 

OW pieces. 

[t was a charming concert in every way. 
Hempel, looking very like the delight- 
Victorian portraits of Jenny Lind, was 
d for the part. One felt that this was 

zcuume act of homage from one artist to 
‘'. Her platform manner was perfect 

its graceful affectations, and nothing was 

‘ating to make the portrait a living one. 

Coenryad V_ Bos, who accompanied so 
bly, 
cest musical feeling, and Mr. Jolin 

9, flautist extraordinary, added 

‘resque touch to the programme. 
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a cablegram 
thousands 
seats for the concert in Albert 
Hall on November 16th and an 
additional 
cert | 
December 7th in Albert Hall. 
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All this was as near perfection of vocal- 
isation, of beauty of tone, of phrasing, 
as is humanly possible. . 


and such hours are all too rare today. 
O, that there were more thus.—London 
Telegraph, Oct. 27. 
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fect intonation with her phrasing as a 
good second. 


—London Standard, Oct. 27. 
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yesterday afternoon. 
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ith an exactness that is almost uncanny. 
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EVENING STANDARD, 


London. 


A GREAT SINGER. 

Mme. Frieda Hempel is a great—a very great 
-—singer. It is difficu't to say in what section of 
her art she-most excelled at the Albert Hall 
yesterday afternoon, Probably it was in her 
exquisitely perfect intonation, with her phras- 
ing as a good second. She is dead on each note 
with an exactness that is almost uncanny, yet 
she avoids any mechanical monotony. 

Mine. Hempel had chosen her programme with 
care and good taste remarkable in a singer of 
her eminence. For it is 2 curious axiom in the 
musical world that the more distinguished the 
singer the more trumpery the programme. 
She confined herself mainly to liedev—with just 
a few more florid concessions. Brahms’s ‘ In 
Waldeseinsamkeit ’? and ‘‘ Sandmiichen,” Schu- 
bert’s ‘* Die Forelle,’’ and a couple of songs of 
Loews were the outstanding treats. 

M_ Solito de Solis played some piano solos 
well, and M. Valentine Bos was a tactful ac- 
companist, wae 


BIRMINGHAM POST 
Birmingham. 
Madame Frieda Hempel’s Return. 


is 





interesting to contrast the difference 


It was 
between the psychology of this afternoon’s 
audience at the Albert Hall and that of a fort- 
night ago, when ««*«*#*« *. c¢eee* eta made her 


first appearance ‘Then there were evident all 
the signs of the excitement of the sensation 
lovers , to-day the enthusiasm rang with a truer 
and more genuine Madame Hempel’s 
popularity rests securely on the beauty of her 


note. 


voice and a perfection of vocal art. Great actress 
as she 1s, she never indulges in any of the well- 
worn tricks of the prima donna. The effortless 
ease with which she sang Handel’s ‘* Oh, had [ 
Jubal's Lyre ’ and our own Bishop's ‘‘ Should 
He Upbraid’’ once again stamped her as the 
greatest lyrical soprano of the present day. No 
less fascinating were her renderings of Brahms’s 
‘“Sandmannchen”’ and Loewe’s ‘* Niemand 
Hats Gesehn,”’ the one for its artless simplivity 
the by its tripping gaiety. 


and other 








She showed us at once how lovely color- 
atura 
extraordinarily flexible and true while 
its quality is warm and capable of great 
variety of color. 
derful achievement was her singing of 


only one of the many thrills she gave. 


singing can be. Her voice is 


Perhaps her most won- 


rahms’ Sandmaenchen... her deli- 


ous treatment of the repeated note was 


-London Times, Oct. 27. 
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|A Supremely Great Singer. 

‘| The reappearance of Madame [rieda 
| {tempel at the Albert Hall was, coimpara- 
tively speaking, unheralded, but, to uso 
{a topical phrase, she got there all the 
sane. Indeed, the enthusiasm of the 
enormous audience seemed to ring with a 
more genuine note than a fortnight ago. 


pend on the well-worn tricks of the prima | 
donna, but on the beauty of her voice 
and the perfection of her vocal art. She 
without exaggeration, the best lyrical 
soprano of the day, Her rendering and, 
the purity of her English diction in 
Handel’s ‘‘ Oh had I Jubal’s Lyre” and 
our own Bishop’s ‘‘ Should He Upbraid ”’ 
were triumphs of singing and simplicity, 
just as the artlessness of Bralhms’s 
‘‘Sandmanneclien’’ and the tripping 
gaicty of Loewe’s ‘‘ Niemand Hats’ 
Geseh’n ” proved her a supreme artist 
and actress. Count Solito de Solis is a 
brilliant pianist, but he has been heard 
so frequently of late that his very bril- 
liance is apt to pall, just as the Alpine 
snows by their glistening dazzle tire the 


is, 





Madame Hempel’s popularity docs not de-, 
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Frieda Hempel at Albert Hall. 
! To hear on consecutive Sundays two | 
| ingers of the rank, 
representative of of the broad } 
divisions of the world of song, has been } 
of more than This | 
afternoon Frieda Hempel was singing | 
at the Albert Hall, where +k eR Een 
sang a week ago, and sang better than 

ltr | 


foremost 


each 
one | 


common interest. 


on her first appearance. The 
represents not merely Italy but the whole 
| art of the South, whilst the colouring 
of Frieda Hempel’s voice has the ( 
mellower colouring of the North. Of | 
the two she is the richer. those ! 
emotional, not to say sentimental, | 
inflections which to our taste constitute | 
the human as distinct from the purely | 
instrumental aspect of singing. . 
Very few Italian singers could conyey | 
as much by colouring alone as Frieda 
Hempel did to-day, especially in Loewe s } 
charming song. Each line of the playful | 
poem claimed its own shading, and the | 
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whole giving had an iridescence which ! 
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DAILY EXPRESS, 


MUSICAL TREAT. 


Fricda Hempel, exquisitely gowned | 
and looking as pretty as a picture, ap- | 
peared at the Albert Hall, yesterday | 
afternoon. She was.nearly always dead 
m the middle of the note, and never. 
sang a note of downright rubbish from 
the beginning to the end of her pro- 
gramme, 

She is tha rarest of beings, a prima 
donna who combines the loveliest of : 
voices with admirable taste. To hear her 
sing Brahms’ * Sandmaennchen ” or an 
Irish folk song was sheer delight, owing 
to the simple beauty of her phrasing and 


| 


is very different, from the hard brilliance } 
of Jtalian singing. At the same time} 
this wonderful singer jis at least | 
technically quite at home when invad- 
ing Italian territory as in ‘ Ernani 
Involami.’” There perhaps one misses 
that peculiar soulless metallic lustre 
that belongs to the South, but musically 
this kind of performance does not coni- 
pare with the other for interest, and 
Miss Hempel would lose more of her hold 
upon us if she dropped .it altogether. 
Stil, she elects to do it, and does it | 
with vastly more success than the Italian 
could achieve upon a counter invasion. 














enunciation; to listen to “Surta @ la 
notte,” from Verdi's ‘“*Ernani,” was a 
treat to the connofsseur who realised the 
incredible difficulties of that rarely 
heard scena. r. te 
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A PROJECT FOR A GREAT MUNICIPAL 
CONSERVATORY IN NEW YORK 


New York City’s program for a Music and Art 
Center is so magnificent in its scope and ideals that 
the conception of the municipal authorities must 
excite the imagination and admiration of music- 
lovers in every part of the country. 

No friendlier service has ever been performed in 
the cause of music. Regardless of any partisan 
feeling, the musicians and music lovers of New 
York and elsewhere are under a lasting obligation 
to Mayor Hylan and City Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer. 

In every way the musicians owe it to themselves 
and their art to support these officials and help 
them push through this municipal conservatory 
project. By helping these friends of the enterprise 
musicians will help themselves. 

Public officials who conceive ideas for the ad- 
vancement of music are not too numerous, we 
regret to say. In 410 cities of America only two 
million dollars is spent annually for municipal 
music—and we suspect that even this puny ex- 
penditure might be restricted if it were not for 
the agitation and support of a handful of far- 
sighted public officials and some other active friends 
of music. 

The magnificence of the New York project may 
be measured in a physical sense by the fact that 
some $15,000,000 is involved for the building group 
alone. The conservatory is to be housed in one of 
twelve buildings which will form part of a harmoni- 
ous ensemble, with possibly a stadium as part of 
the picture. The location is readily accessible 
today, but the point the Mayor, City Chamberlain 
and President Murray Hulbert of the Board of 
Aldermen (who suggested the site), have in mind 
is the ultimate growth of this restless metropolis 
which is rapidly stretching northwards. It re- 
quires no great leap of the mind to visualize the 








Music and Art Center directly in the heart of New 
York within a few years, when the outlying cities 
are embraced in the corporate limits. 

As for the academic administrations and stand- 
ards of the proposed school, which are after all 
the most important considerations, we are assured 
that the institution will be on the loftiest plane. An 
indication of the general scope is given in the initial 
report of the committee of five, of which Alfred 
Human, Managing Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
is a member. The full context of this report is 
given in our news columns. 

In no way will the school be in competition with 
existing institutions or individuals; the whole spirit 
of the municipal music conservatory will be to 
secure the cooperation of the best musicians and 
to work with them. This announcement at once 
disarms criticism. MUSICAL AMERICA and other ad- 
vocates of the cause of music could not countenance 
a subventioned school which might operate in con- 
flict with existing institutions. On the other hand, 
we can heartily support a movement, which, under 
proper supervision, is sure to stimulate music, and 
provide practicable support to musicians who have 
at heart the interests of musical education through- 
out the country. 

The idea of a National Conservatory of Music 
has been shelved for various reasons, most of them 
poor. This municipal plan, while necessarily more 
modest in aim, will help to arouse our country to 
a realization of the national deficiency. 

Every encouragement must be extended by 
musicians to these courageous men. Details of 
operating the school and its allied departments of 
the drama and the dance will be worked out by 
competent authorities. As we understand it, the 
counsel of all worthy musicians will be enlisted. 
This sounds promising. 

The eyes of the whole nation are on New York 
City and her unique project. 





OPERA, A PRESERVER OF ROMANCE 


When he has tired of demolishing religion, up- 
rooting the capitalist system, proving that all gov- 
ernment is but a Frankenstein, and riddling the 
moral code of the Western World, the iconoclast 
can always fall back upon denunciation of the ab- 
surdities of opera. But, granting its many vul- 
nerabilities, opera qua opera has one virtue sadly 
needed in these days of a theater world largely de- 
voted to the most ephemereal successes, concerned 
mostly with cracking the whip at some passing 
phase of contemporary life. 

Granting the frequent banality of the music, the 
artificiality of the plots, the stilted nature of the 
action, and the pasteboard suggestion of a ma- 
jority of the characters, opera, more than the 
spoken play, is preserving the illusion of romance. 
The poetic drama is largely an anachronism, with 
due allowances made for occasional brilliant ex- 
ceptions. Save for the not very numerous Shakes- 
pearean performances and an experiment now and 
then in the domain of spectacular fantasy, there is 
a deadening practicality in the theater of the day. 
High art there can be, and is, in a play of the 
stock market, of the divorce courts, of municipal 
graft, and of the high cost of gasoline—but pre- 
cious little of what traditionally is regarded as 
poetry or romance. 

Opera, stilted and artificial as it may me, still 
cultivates what the drama disdains or abjures. 
The few attempts that have been made to invest 
with music subjects such as chiefly concern our 
Broadway dramatists have not succeeded in con- 
vincing composers, librettists, critics or audiences 
that the time has arrived when music can be used 
to delineate a scene in a department store or a 
police court. “Louise” promised more than has 
been fulfilled. Doubtless there are enthusiasts 
who would applaud bolder experiments along this 
line, but the tendency unquestionably still is to 
seek operatic subjects in the remote, the exotic, 
the idyllic, the heroic, the fantastic or the classic, 
rather than in what mercilessly mirrors the quo- 
tidian city life of our harried millions. 

So, too, the element of spectacle, the medieval 
processions, the efforts to reproduce the mysteries 
of ancient rites, the search after effects in cos- 
tumic and scenic splendor—tinsel and canvas 
though they may be—are keeping alive a very de- 
sirable phasis of theatrical art largely departed 
from the spoken stage. To some extent motion- 
pictures are filling the want, but here the highly 
important element of color is lacking—and in its 
opportunities for color, alone, the operatic insti- 
tution is decidedly worth while. 
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© Atlantic Foto Service 
Rosa Ponselle Her Own Best Critic 


Rosa Ponselle of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
took a lap-size phonograph instead of a lap dog with 
her when she spent a vacation in Atlantic City recently. 
Sitting on the balcony of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel she 
played over her new Victor records, for the soprano 
believes that she is her own best critic and probably the 
severest one she has. The aria to which she is listening 
is from “La Forza del Destino,” the opera in which she 
made her début at the Metropolitan. Miss Ponselle 
makes her first appearance of the season at the opera 
Nov. 29 in “Andrea Chenier.” 


D’Alvarez—When Marguerite D’Alvarez visited Spain 
on her recent European voyage she went to Granada, 
where the Gipsies, learning she was a Peruvian, invited 
her to inspect one of the caves in which they live. 
There they danced for her, and to return the compli- 
ment Mme. D’Alvarez sang several Spanish songs. 


Gigli—Of all the arias and songs which he knows, 
Beniamino Gigli says he prefers to sing the “lament” 
of Frederico, from Cilea’s “Arlesiana.” She first sang 
this aria at a benefit concert in Naples several years 
ago, Cilea being in the audience. Mascagni was at the 
piano, but when it was time for Mr. Gigli to sing the 
“lament,” Cilea rose, walked to the stage and played the 


accompaniment. 


Kindler--The complaint that the concert-going pub- 
lic is more interested in the performer than in the 
music he presents is voiced by Hans Kindler. “In other 
words,” he says, “the public crowds the hall at the 
concert of So-and-so, not to hear Beethoven played but 
to hear So-and-so play. So it is not entirely the fault 
of concert artists that many of them regard their music 
as simply a means to display their emotion and technic 
without much regard to the composer’s intention.” 


Bamman—When Catharine A. Bamman met with an 
automobile accident in company with her sister Norma 
on the Albany post road at Scarborough recently, those 
who liberated the victims from their overturned ma- 
chine found two horse-shoes under the seat. How 
potent these tokens of good luck were in saving the 
party from injury has not been decided, but the only 
hurt experienced was suffered by Miss Bamman’s dog 
Pukkie, which was slightly scratched by broken glass. 


Hempel—Thirty men and women who had heard Jenny 
Lind sing were guests of Frieda Hempel in London 
recently, according to a copyright dispatch to the New 
York Herald Tribune. One of the women was in her 
eighty-fifth year. Two others had studied singing un- 
der Mme. Lind, and four of the men were inmates of 
the Chelsea Hospital for soldiers. The entertainment 
was called an “I remember party,” and the guests were 
asked to recount their experiences in hearing Mme. 
Lind to the singer who now gives concerts in her mem- 


ory. 


Goossens—While the name “Goossens” is chiefly asso- 
ciated in America with the compositions and person- 
ality of Eugene Goossens, Jr., the British public knows 
this musician also as a celebrated member of a distin- 
guished family. For two generations before he became 
renowned, the family had been prominent in the musical 
world. The reputation of Marie and Sidonie as harpists 
has not been overshadowed by their brother’s brilliance, 
and to Léon belongs the achievement of being first oboe 
player in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, London, at the 
age of sixteen. After holding this position for nine 
years, Léon resigned to accept a similar post with the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Samaroff—Seldom does the deed of a property, the 
ownership of which dates back to olden times, pass 
through as few hands as has been the case in the 
estate now owned by Olga Samaroff in Seal Harbor, 
Me. Records show that after the discovery of the Island 
of Mount Desert by Champlain, Louis XIV became its 
first owner. He gave that part of the island upon which 
Mme. Samaroff’s property is situated to the Sieur de 
Cadillac, who, after a brief tenure, sold it to the family 
of Clement. The property remained in the Clement 
family until thirty years ago, when Miss Redfield of 
Boston acquired it. Two years ago Mme. Samaroff 
purchased it from Miss Redfield. Mme. Samaroff is 
keenly interested in the romantic history of the island, 
investigation of which has been stimulated by the cre- 
ation of a national park there. 
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Pant and i ount erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


Technic as It Isn’t Taught 








thing. We have the 


through a top hat, and the trombone 
danced with, instead of played upon. 


Anent some of these innovations of 
the noisy medium, a foreign publication 
recently evoked the shade of Berlioz. He 
showed a curiously modern spirit when 
he wrote: 

“At the spot marked X a pile of plates 
should be dropped. The effect will be 
amazing.” 

The unperturbed youth who ended 
his piano sonata—a fearsome thing— 
with a gratuitous clap on a bass drum 
really stems from an older fount than 
he thought. 

The American composer who a season 
or so ago orchestrated a confab of angels 
for a battery of trombones had the true 
modern spirit. Stern realists in the 
audience had no chance to compare the 
product with the original! 

On the other hand, MHonegger’s 
“Pacific” would hardly satisfy the exact- 
ing members of the Railway Union. 

* * * 


HE efficacy of the elbow for piano 

key depression has been vaunted by 
a Californian, to be sure. But we prefer 
to view the modern panorama at one of 
the séances of the forward-looking. The 
time is any Sunday evening in Gotham; 
the place, one of the more intimate thea- 
ters. The assemblage abounds in talk, 
tessituras, tiaras, titles and heterodox 
theologies. 

A sudden hush. Not more than 
9,764,500 conversations are in progress 
when a small and dubious band of 
musicians takes scared seats on the 
rostrum. They have the air of being 
defeated in advance. 

There is some dispute as to whether 
the score penned by a French caco- 
phonist in pinafores has been set right 
side up on the music racks. Four are 
on the affirmative side and two on the 
negative. Twenty minutes elapse. 

In the midst of a furious fusillade 
of talk, the flautist, egged on by his 
craven brothers, makes up his mind to 
take the plunge. He is not a moment 
too soon. The pianist has begun to dig 
his thumbs, between glissando sweeps of 
the back of the wrist, into the black 
keys. The clarinet, the oboe, the bas- 
soon, are put to uses never contemplated 
by their manufacturers. 

In the midst of the succeeding hush, 
the players rise sheepishly to survey the 
extent of their wreckage. The plaster 
decorations on the proscenium arch 
dangle limply. 

a * 
LL innocent auditors who have come 
by mischance or malice aforethought 
into the hall have now been carried out 





HERE’S many a slip betwixt the triple-tongue and the trumpet, 
as a well-known cornetist remarked in an unguarded moment. 
The old technic of everything from harp to harpsichord was 
hard enough, but it is a sad fact—especially for the listener 
—that the moderns are introducing new wrinkles into every- 


chortling saxophone that is exhaled 
with a six-cylinder mechanism to be 
And that is but a sample! 





in convulsions. A European lady who 
is a specialist at parlando and presence 
of mind now sweeps round the corner 
of the piano. She is slated to hymn the 
Himalayas in Hibernation, or the Pain 
of the Soul, as seen by a Hibernian- 
Hebrew Whole-Tonist. A pianist and 
she have Serious Differences. ee 

An American work at the end of the 
list sounds relatively painless by con- 
trast. But by then most of the ultraists 
have fled in an aura of talk. They are 
still talking far into the night. Only an 
overworked reviewer snores in his seat. 


* * * 


WANT to be a quarter-tone 
And have a keyboard quaint. 
What use is being orthodox? 
I want to sound as though I ain’t! 
© a * 


Gleaned from the News 


HICAGO’S'--—_— Health Commissioner 
hopes to “stabilize the emotions” by 
the use of Music as a Medicine. We 
are willing to wager that he never at- 
tended a concert under ae certain 
Dynamic Conductor! 
* * * 


HE respected legal gentleman who 
recently paid some $200,000 for a 
New York opera box must not have 
found enough opportunities to doze on 


the woolsack. 
- * + 


OW that “Gioconda” has been re- 
suscitated in splendid apparel on 
Broadway, the Dance of the Hours can 
be depended on to provide thrills for 
the Tired Business Man whose minutes 


are precious. 
* * * 


ITH Thanksgiving in the offing, 
those composers whose income taxes 
ran into many figures can be grateful 
that they achieved their dearest aim— 


publication. 
* * * 


In the Parterre 
io gracious, look at 
gown!— 


That singer’s talk of all the town. . 
Her voice? No, other’ things, 
dear. a 

Jim not coming? Drunk, I fear. 

I love this part where Gigli sings. . 
A sale, my dear, on dinner rings. . 
What! Is the act at end so soon? 
Hand me the glasses, Tom, you loon! 
What’s that? You find the opera slow? 
There’s dancing at “The Tent.” Let’s go! 


Fanny’s 


my 
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Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








A Brahmsian Mot 


Question Box Editor: 

What composer of the last century is 
said to have uttered the maxim running 
somewhat like this: “It is better not 
to eriticize music written by a king’’? 

G. Vs 





New Orleans, Nov. 14, 1924. 


Brahms is credited with having said 
this, but the point of the remark was 
that he added: “For you never know 
who may have written the compositions.” 

7 9 9 


Fauré’s “Most Popular” Song 


Question Box Editor: 
What was the best known song com- 
posed by the late Gabriel Fauré? 
C. H. 


Butte, Mont., Nov. 14, 1924. 
In the case of Fauré, as with certain 


other composers, it was not his most 
representative works that won most 
popular acclaim. “Les Roses d’]spahan” 
is included in most collections of popular 
French art songs, but “The Palms” has 
become almost inseparable from Palm 
Sunday church services and “The 
Crucifix” had a hardly deserved vogue 
in English-speaking countries. 
7 9 9 


Use of the Vocalise 


Question Box Editor: 
Is the use of vocalises really beneficial 

to a voice? Does it improve the quality? 
B. S. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 9, 1924. 


When a voice has been adequately 


“placed,” or developed with a true and 
even scale, the use of vocalises, graded 
from simple to more difficult (such as 
Concone’s 


standard works), is usually 
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helpful in acquiring flexibility. These 
should be prescribed by a competent 
teacher. Such exercises can hardly im- 
prove the tone quality per se of the 
voice, though they often give freedom 
and spontaneity, and thus greater 


“warmth.” 
7; 34 


Berlioz and Paganini 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it true that Berlioz wrote some of 
his works especially for Paganini? 
i. B. RB. 
Detroit, Nov. 6, 1924. 
There is a fairly reliable legend to the 
effect that Berlioz had Paganini in mind 











as performer when he wrote the viola 
solo passages in his “Harold en Italie.” 
The violinist is said to have requested 
him to write something especially for 
this instrument, but Berlioz’s symphonic 
bent triumphed in the work and the 
former never played in it. 
ae 


Pronouncing “Pianist” 


Question Box Editor: 
In the word “pianist” is the accent 
upon the first or the second syllable? 


Bangor, Me., Nov. 6, 1924. 
The accent is on the second syllable, 
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as in “piano,” 
——— 
No. B54 
Harry Reginald 
Spier 











ARRY REGINALD SPIER, vocal 

teacher and composer, was born in 
Boston, Mass., on Nov. 7, 1888, and 
brought to New 
York when he 
was very young. 
He received his 
education in a 
private school in 
Buffalo and _ in 
the public schools 
of New York. 
His first piano 
lessons were 
from Gustav 
Schaum, and in 
1915 he continued 
this study under 
Richard Epstein. 
As a boy Mr. 
Spier sang in the 
choir of the St. 
Andrew’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal 
Church, and was later tenor soloist at 
the Edgecombe Avenue Lutheran 
Church. When about seventeen years 
old he took up the advertising business, 
in which he remained for six years. In 
1911 Mr. Spier gave up thoughts of a 
business career and went to Italy to 
study voice. Two years of work in 
that country was spent under Braggiotti 





Harry R. Spier 








in Florence and Cotogni in Rome. On 
returning to New York he continued his 
study under Percy Rector Stephens. 
William S. Brady, William Villonat, 
Frantz Proschowsky and William H. Lee. 
Mr. Spier was coach and accompanist 
on tour for Reinald Werrenrath from 
1914 until 1923. He has accompanied 
many prominent singers, among them 
Marcia Van Dresser, Lambert Murphy 
and Paul Althouse. His compositions 
include songs, choral works and piano 
pieces, published by G. Schirmer, Ditson, 


J. Fischer and John Church. His first 
published song, “Ultima Rosa,” was 
written in Italy. “The Island,” for 


women’s chorus, was performed in 1917 
by the Schumann Club, to which it is 
dedicated, under Percy Rector Stephens. 
“A Hymn to America,” for baritone, 
orchestra and piano, to words by Chris- 
topher Morley, was performed in 1920 in 
Newark, N. J., by Reinald Werrenrath 
and the Newark Festival Orchestra under 
C. Mortimer Wiske, with Mr. Spier at 
the piano. Two of his most recent songs, 
“My Songs and I” and an arrangement 
of “Would God I Were the Tender Apple 
Blossom,” are appearing on the pro- 
grams of Reinald Werrenrath and John 
McCormack. Mr. Spier is at present 


teaching and composing in New York 
City. 
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Third Week Brings Additions to Metropolitan Opera 


TIM nm mmm mn i mmm MMOL 


“Rosenkavalier,” “Faust” and “Madama Butterfly” Sung for 
First Time This Season—Crowded Houses Applaud Favor- 
ite Singers in Familiar Roles and Greet Others Appearing 
for First Time in New Ones—“Gioconda,” “Aida,” “Boris” 


and “Tales of Hoffmann” 


Repeated—Lawrence Tibbett 


and Thalia Sabanieva, Last Minute Substitutes 


“Madama Butterfly.” 


|} HE third week at the Metropolitan brought three popular works 
into the season’s répertoire, ‘“Rosenkavalier,” “Faust,” and 
The casts of all three were substantially 
the same as last season, save that Ralph Errolle appeared in the 
role of the Singer in the Strauss work. Lawrence Tibbett sub- 
stituting at the last minute for Vicente Ballester as Valentin in 
“Faust,” created a very favorable impression. 
his gripping characterization of Mephistopheles in “Faust.” 


Feodor Chaliapin repeated 
The works re- 


peated were “Aida,” “Boris,” “Gioconda” and “Hoffmann.” 


The Second “Gioconda” 


With breathing space at a premium, 
“Gioconda” was accorded its second 
performance Monday night, the first 
work of the season to be given a repe- 
tition in the subscription round. Now 
that the revival has again become a 
répertoire opera, its place in the affec- 
tions of Metropolitan audiences seems 
likely to be determined chiefly by the 
fascinating beauty of the third act bal- 
let, which almost redeems the music that 
every café, roof garden, summer resort 
and circus patron knows as “The Dance 
of the Hours.” Nothing in recent mem- 
ory—and the Metropolitan’s dances have 
maintained a consistently high level— 
has quite equalled in loveliness of the 
traditional order the fluttering, irisated, 
undulous groupings of Mr. Berger’s 
coryphées. 

This is not to say that the revival 
lacks other splendors. Monday night’s 
repetition resulted in further admira- 
tion of the spacious settings and the ad- 
mirable singing of Beniamino Gigli, 
Florence Easton, Giuseppe Danise, José 
Mardones, and Merle Alcock, excellently 
lesser roles by Messrs. 
Reschiglian, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo and 
Malatesta. A change in cast brought 


Jeanne Gordon to the part of Laura, 
with gratifying results to ear and eye. 
Mr. Serafin’s conducting was that of 
one capable of fanning at least the 
semblance of new flame from embers 
that have smoldered well beyond their 


supported in 


day. Es 
Chaliapin Re-Lives “Boris” 
Having reveled sardonically in the 


antipodal role of Mefistofele a few days 





before, Feodor Chaliapin returned to 
“Boris Godounoff” Wednesday night, 
and re-lived his most stupendous part. 
Once more he overwhelmed a huge au- 
dience by the power of his characteri- 
zation, and he sang with a Caruso-like 
beauty of tone in the concluding scene 
of the farewell and death. The Marina 
of the cast was Mme. Ina Bourskaya, 
who made her first appearance of the 
year, and the other members were Ray- 
monde Delaunois, Ellen Dalossy, Kath- 
leen Howard and Henriette Wakefield. 
Mario Chamlee gave his fine voice to the 
music of Dimitri, Paolo Ananian was 
again Vaarlam and Léon Rothier sang 
Pimenn. Completing the cast were 
Messrs. Tibbett, Bada, Paltrinieri, D’An- 
gelo, Picco, Reschiglian and Altglass. 
Mr. Papi conducted. The chorus sang 
with a vim reminiscent of the opera’s 
earlier days at the Metropolitan. 


An “Aida” Matinée 


A special performance of “Aida” was 
given on Thursday afternoon with a 
familiar cast. Miss Rethberg was in the 
title role, with Mme. Matzenauer in her 
accustomed place as Amneris. Martinelli 
was Radames, Danise, Amonosro. The 
principals again won individual tri- 
umphs in this smooth and satisfying 
performance under the leadership of 
Serafin. Mardones, D’Angelo and Pal- 
trinieri also contributed to the success 
of the afternoon. This non-subscription 
event attracted an audience of the usual 
large proportion. N. 


“Rosenkavalier” Re-Enters 


“Rosenkavalier” waltzed back into the 
Metropolitan répertoire Thursday night. 
with a cast almost identical with that of 
various performances last season. One 
change brought Ralph Errolle into the 
small role of the opera tenor who sings 
a solitary air, “Di Rigori Amatori,” in 
the levée of the first act. The utter fu- 


tility of this particular air was again 
demonstrated, Mr. Errolle succeeding in 
singing its rather difficult measures par- 
ticularly well, without stirring more 
than a faint ripple of applause. 

Otherwise, “Rosenkavalier” was a fa- 
miliar story. Mme. Jeritza was once 
more altogether charming as Octavian, 
a little over feminine in the first act, but 
highly successful with the broad farce 
of the last. Florence Easton’s never 
very naughty Marchioness exerted its 
former vocal appeal, and compensated in 
the fine dignity of the last scene for 
some earlier lack of character convic- 
tion. Queena Mario coped for the most 
part successfully with the vocal trials 
of Sophie, and the Jeritza-Easton-Mario 
trio of the last act was, as always, the 
musical high light of the evening. Paul 
Bender’s Baron Ochs retained its unction 
and its peculiar way of retreating from 
the comedy points which a more farcical 
comedian would be tempted to strongly 
underline. Gustav Schiitzendorff, An- 
gelo Bada and Kathleen Howard were 
again commendable in their lesser roles, 
and little fault was to be found with 
other members of the cast, which in- 
cluded Mmes. Roessler, Howard, Guil- 
ford, Hunter, Bonetti, Wells and Phil- 
lips, and Messrs. Meader, Ditello, Alt- 
glass, Schlegel and Gustafson. 

Mr. Bodanzky was in his accustomed 
place as conductor, and if he could not 
keep dullness from some pages of the 
musical dialogue he made the waltzes 
sing buoyantly, with all the glitter and 
glamor of the magical Straussian instru- 
mentation. O. 


“Hoffmann” Is Repeated 


The second “Tales of Hoffmann” served 
to emphasize the good points of the Met- 
ropolitan’s revival of Offenbach’s ges- 
ture toward grand opera, without re- 
moving a consciousness of its shortcom- 
ings. The Prologue and the Epilogue 
presented pictures a painter would envy, 
the management of the lighting at the 
beginning of the latter being worthy of 
Rembrandt. The roystering choruses, 
too, had a flavor as stimulating and as 
mellow as the pre-Volstead sack which 
presumably would be obtainable in such 
a tavern. There were creditable details, 
too, in the stage action in spite of the 
clear feeling forced upon the habitual 
opera-goer that several very admirable 
artists have been miscast. 

Mr. De Luca, for instance, sang beau- 
tifully, but not with the maximum re- 
sults, simply because the general level 
of the music lay below his best voice. 
Mme. Howard’s forte for character 
parts vanished when she assumed the 
boyish habiliments of Nicklausse. Lu- 
crezia Bori might have done either Giu- 
letta or Antonia delightfully, but in es- 
saying both, one seemed to cancel the 
other. Mr. Fleta’s Hoffmann and Miss 
Morgana’s Olympia sufficed, but both 
artists have been happier in other op- 
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seated at her instrument. 
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Her playing was 
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HELEN BOCK 


American Pianist 
Scores Success in Many New Cities 


Artistic playing that proved her to be a master of the keyboard, excellent inter- 
pretation of the various classical and modern numbers and a high degree of expression 


of emotions, brought new laurels to Miss Helen Bock. 
A large audience of music teachers received her with an enthusiasm that is seldom 


Her appearance won the audience the minute she stepped on the stage, 
Nor was her personality all expressed in clothes. 


It shone from her eyes, and best of all it leaped from her finger tips, after she was 


brilliant and she displayed excellent 


She was applauded enthusiastically. 


Miss Bock has rare qualifications. 
gifts she possesses, added to the most careful training, has made of her 


one of the foremost of the younger class of artists. 





technique. 


Her development and cultivation 


Miss Bock unites with personal charm natural talent and superior 
dition of an excellent program was thoroughly delightful. 


Address All Communications to 


Excl. Mgt., ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York, N. Y. 











eras. The cast of the repetition was 
identical with that of the first perform- 


ance. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 
Oo. F, 


The First “Faust” 


The season’s first “Faust” was given 
at the matinée on Nov. 22, Feodor Chal- 
iapin appearing as Méphistophélés and 
the remainder of the cast including 
Frances Alda as Marguerite, Ellen Da- 
lossy as Siébel, Henriette Wakefield as 
Marthe, Giovanni Martinelli as Faust, 
Lawrence Tibbett at Valentin, and Paolo 
Ananian as Wagner. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted. 

In some respects the performance was 
a very fine one. The singing was of a 
high order throughout the cast save for 
a few moments of faulty intonation all 
around, due, doubtless, to the inclement 
weather. Mr. Chaliapin’s characteriza- 
tion had moments of thrilling intensity 
such as the Sword Scene in the first act 
when his facial expression was mar- 
vellous. The Church Scene, now played 
outside the church, was also very grip- 
ping. Just before the incantation in 
the Garden Scene, Mr. Chaliapin was 
not where he was expected to be by the 
electrician, with the result that the red 
spotlight wandered around the stage 
like Tinker Bell. Vocally, Mr. Chaliapin 
was superb throughout. 

Mme. Alda sang particularly well 
and the Jewel Song was _ splendidly 
done. Mr. Martinelli rather spared his 
voice in the opening scene but sang with 
much fervor later, bringing down the 
house with “Salut Demeure.” Mr. Tib- 
bett, substituting at the last moment for 
Vicente Ballester, did some of the best 
singing of the afternoon. In _ both 
“Avant de Quitter” and the Death Scene 
his voice sounded very beautiful. The 
other roles were capably done. Mr. 
Hasselmans showed a tendency to hurry 
in several places and there were dis- 
crepancies between voice and orchestra 
on two occasions. Despite the downpour 


outside, the house was packed. 
J. A. H. 


A Popular “Butterfly” 


Tullio Serafin conducted a fine per- 
formance of “Butterfly” as the popular 
Saturday night opera. Thalia Sabanie- 
va, who substituted at the last moment 
for Mme. Rethberg in the title rédle, sang 
much of her music with brilliance. An- 
tonio Scotti, the Sharpless, was a mar- 
vel. The harshness of a thousand Scar- 
pias has not roughened his vocal cords 
nor blunted his dramatic sympathy in 
the slightest. Beniamino Gigli’s Pinker- 
ton was beautifully and easily delivered, 
and his part in the finale to Act I was an 
especially fine piece of singing. Marion 
Telva as Suzuki was thoroughly capable, 
and was excellent vocally. Phradie 
Wells posed as Kate Pinkerton, and Gi- 
ordano Paltrinieri, Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
James Wolfe, Paolo Quintana and Millo 
Picco made up the remainder of the com- 
petent cast. The orchestra was of par- 
ticular interest throughout the evening 
under Mr. Serafin’s magical baton. 

W.S. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday night concert no Nov. 23, 
heard by a large audience that was gen- 
erous in its applause, brought forward 
Queena Mario, soprano; Jeanne Gordon, 
contralto; Ralph Errolle, tenor; Millo 
Picco, baritone, and George Liebling, 
pianist. 

With the overtures to the “Flying 
Dutchman” and the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” supplemented by a Strauss 
waltz, on the program, there was no lack 
of popular interest in the orchestral 
numbers, which were ably conducted by 
Paul Eisler. And with the Quartet 
from “Rigoletto” as a vocal ensemble, 
and effective solos, the audience found 
abundant cause for pleasure. Miss Ma- 
rio’s command of the florid style was 
well demonstrated in the “Voce di Pri- 
mavera” Waltz by Johann Strauss, even 
as Miss Gordon, standing musically at 
an opposite pole of interpretation, was 
equally successful along different lines in 
the dramatic aria from “Prophéte.” Mr. 
Errolle’s expression and phrasing in the 
Flower Song from “Carmen” were artis- 
tic, and Mr. Picco proved an admirable 
humorist and a fine singer in “Largo al 
factotum” from the “Barber of Seville.” 

In Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat, as in a 
group of shorter numbers, Mr. Liebling 
played with the conviction of the expe- 
rienced musician who is expert in con- 
veying his ideas easily across the foot- 
lights, winning much applause from his 
audience. D. B. 
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More Hunekers and Rollands Wanted, 
So Virginia University Trains Cniics 


GO LLL LLLLLLLLA LLLP ALLL LLL LLUPLLLLLLLLCCL LLLP LACE MLMMOUCMOMLMOOUMEO CUOMO LM LULUTUUOMMUI IMMUNO LIMMTTUNTUMMMMOOUUTMT NUTT UUTTT TI 


NIVERSITY, VA., Nov. 22.—Music 

needs a greater number of James 
Hunekers and Romain Rollands, in the 
opinion of Harry Rogers Pratt, assistant 
professor of music at the University of 
Virginia. 

“Men of genius who are able to write 
about music in an alluring and intelli- 
gent way can do more for the elevation 
of standards and taste among the people 


of a country than a large number of 
practical musicians,” he says. “Their 
influence touches a larger number of 
the public in one sweep than does the 
performance of those whose thoughts 
are concentrated upon perfecting them- 
selves in the use of instruments or in 
developing a good voice. 

“Students who intend to become pro- 
fessional musicians are interested only 
in their personal success as performers, 
teachers or composers. The professional 
or amateur critic or musicologist is their 
natural enemy. They look upon him as 
a failure in musical performance. 

“The most unhealthy aspect of this 
situation is that the attitude is justified 
in a large degree by the writings of the 
men who now sit in the seat of critics. 
Too often the output of these men is 
unfair, ignorant, self-satisfied, preju- 
diced or fulsome and sycophantic stuff, 
with not a trace of literary background. 

“Isn’t it time to discard the ‘musical 
failure’ who writes for the papers and 
begin to train the literary crowd, who 
have brains and critical judgment and 
perhaps genius in the use of the English 
language?” 

Mr. Pratt considers that there is only 
one possible reason for any man to write 
about music, and that is to make his 
subject interesting to his readers. This 
takes literary talent rather than musical. 

“Of course,” he says, “the wonderful 
combination—the combination which all 
of us delight to find—is the union of 
both talents in one individual, produc- 
ing a Romain Rolland or a Philip Hale.” 

Mr. Pratt is putting his belief into 
full practice in a new course which he 
is developing at the university. He is 
taking a limited number of students 
whom he considers to have sufficient 
eagerness and ability and giving them 
thorough historical grounding in the 


lives and works of the pioneers, making 
especially concentrated the study of the 
underlying influences of the important 
works upon the general trend of sub- 
sequent musical thought. 

In addition to this historical back- 
ground, the student is given actual 
criticism to do. The McIntire Concerts, 
ensemble recitals and other musical 
events afford the young critics an abun- 
dance of material about which to express 
themselves. Mr. Pratt considers that 
the course, which was begun this year, 
has developed gratifyingly, and he is 
enthusiastic over the promise of it. 

“Naturally,” he admits, “James Hune- 
kers will not, as a result of such train- 
ing, spring up all over the country any 
more than Rockefellers and Morgans 
have sprung up since the schools of 
business administration and _ banking 
have been instituted in universities; but 
the intelligence of music critics will be 
greatly improved and the brilliant writer 
will be discovered. Even the rare man 
who has an undeniable genius for this 
sort of thing will make an occasional 
appearance.” 

A close personal contact is maintained 
between professor and student in this 
new course at Virginia. The classes are 
conducted in Mr. Pratt’s studio, which 
is in the grounds of the university, and 
the informality of the lectures and ac- 
companying instrumental illustrations 
fosters a freedom of comment and dis- 
cussion. LAWRENCE LEE. 


Jamestown Symphony Gives Concert 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The 
Jamestown Symphony, under R. C. 
Rosendahl, gave a concert on Nov. 16 in 
the Eagle Temple, assisted by Isabel 
Tubbs of Randolph. The Mozart and the 
Music Study Clubs have opened their 
seasons. 





CAROLINE STRATTON CURTISS. 


Mount Vernon eave Sone Recitals 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Nov. 22.—For 
the first time in the musical history of 
this city two noted artists appeared 
here in one week. They were both bari- 
tones—John Charles Thomas and Rein- 
ald Werrenrath,—and both attracted 
capacity audiences. Mr. Werrenrath 
sang in the First Methodist Episcopal 





Church memorial parish house under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society on 
Nov. 10. On Nov. 14 Mr. Thomas was 
heard in the First Presbyterian Church 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

FRANK E. KENNY. 


TOLEDO GIVES SAN CARLO 
COMPANY HEARTY WELCOME 


“Marta” 
in Ohio City—Concerts Are 
Generously Applauded 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 22.—‘Marta,” 
given by ‘the San Carlo Opera Company 
recently as the third event in the Rivoli 
University series, proved the most satis- 
fying operatic production yet seen in 
this city. This satisfaction grew not 
only out of the fine singing, but from 
the excellence of the staging. Tina 
Paggi in the title réle justified the ac- 
claim which preceded her. The audi- 
ence insisted upon a repetition of the 
“Last Rose of Summer.” Louis Rous- 
seau sang the part of Lionel and gave 
splendid account of himself. Miss 
Schalker substituted in the réle of Nancy 
and sang delightfully. Giuseppe Inter- 
rante as Plunkett showed an exception- 
ally fine baritone of wide range. Aldo 
Franchetti conducted with authority; 
and orchestra and chorus were respon- 
sive. 

A delightful concert was given in 
Greene’s auditorium by Nesta Smith, 
violinist, with Lucille Eilers at the 
piano. The recital was arranged by the 
Epsilon chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon. Miss 
Smith played pieces by Popora, Bur- 
leigh, Daleroze and Spalding; and was 
generously applauded. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, and 
Evelyn Lovett, reader, gave a program 
in Notre Dame Hall under the auspices 
of the sisters of Notre Dame. Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder played with great skill 
music by Bach, Beethoven and Tchai- 
kovsky. 





HELEN MASTERS Morris. 


Graduate of ee. Sensernstncy 
Awarded Juilliard Fellowship 

ITHACA, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Gretchen 
Haller, contralto, who was graduated 
from the Ithaca Conservatorv last May, 
has been awarded a fellowship by the 
Juilliard Foundation in New York, where 
she has begun her studies under Mar- 
cella Sembrich. Miss Haller, whose 
home is in Herkimer, N. Y., was a pupil 
of Bert Rogers Lyon, head of the vocal 
department. 
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RUDOLF LAUBENTHAL 


Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


N. ¥Y. TIMES, H. C. COLLES 
‘From the first scene 


singing an agreeable 
and that is saying a great deal. 
“His voice was a feast to the 


N. Y¥. HERALD, W. J. HENDERSON 
“Rudolf Laubenthal has a young, 
with lyric flow. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 
. His singing with a 
Parsifal has equalled here for years.’’ 


oe oe RECORD 


singer ’'s’ W ith clarity, 
N. Y¥. WORLD, DEEMS TAYLOR 


about the 
a much-needed 


acquisition to the 
“Mr. Laubenthal is really young of 
disclosed a fresh, high lyric tenor.”’ 


N. Y¥. SUN, GILBERT GABRIEL 
‘‘He is the best in his native line 


Superb dramatic 
out the “Wie soll ich Gnade finden’ 
and abroad have I heard that page 
N. Y. TRIBUNE, LAWRENCE SILA 

Yesterdav’s performanc 


done 


to the last his voice and style were 


N. ¥. EVENING POST, HENRY T. FINCK 
“Mr, Laubenthal was in action and still more f 
surprise. His Parsifal is even better than his Walther, 


ears—it poured from his throat 


and was so varied in its emotional coloring that it was a delight to listen to him.” 


fresh voice 
His success with the 


sustained 


His legato was beautiful and his voice 
and thrilling effectiveness.”’ 


‘“‘He is by far the best singer of Wagnerian tenor roles that has been seen 
Metropolitan since the war. His or 
Metropolitan forces.” 


N. Y. EVENING MAIL, PITTS SANBORN - 
volce and of presence F ; € 


to come here 


N, Y. EVENING POST, HENRY T. FINCK 
fervor and 


in such an impressive 


years through the presence of Mr Laube ntha 
best impersonation so far but the best we 


excellent.’ 
in his beautiful and fervent 


SO easily, 


with enthusiasm, yet always 
audience was beyond question. 


beauty of tone that no German 


soared above the ‘Meister- 


voice is clear and resonant, 


years 


in several 


anguish with which he hurled 
Never in all my experience here 
manner,”’ 


tonal 


iined greatly over those of recent 
1. whose Parsifal is not only his 


have seen here for a lone time.’’ 





Mr. Laubenthal will be available for Concert Appearances and Festivals after the close of his 


Opera Season, February, 1925 











For Dates and Terms inquire 
Exclusive Concert Management: 


Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. City 























Feature of University Series 








ANNE 


HULL 


and MARY 


HOWE 


PLAY TWO PIANOS 
AT AEOLIAN HALL 


‘With a Wealth of 
Fine Rhythms, Plenty of 
Color and Unity’”’ 


“Highly Satisfying Evening” 





» 
— 


There was an attractive program 
last evening. Miss Hull and Miss 
Howe played well together. The con- 
cert was a workmanlike exhibition 
of unity, rhythm, technique and dy- 
namics. Ravel’s popular apothesis of 
the waltz was admirably done, with 
a wealth of fine rhythms, plenty of 
color and a unity which knit together 
two difficult transcriptions into an im- 
pressive product.—(N. Y, EVE. SUN, 
Oct. 25th, 1924.) 


a 
= 


Miss Hull and Miss Howe accom- 
plished the substantial and intelligent 
treatment of compositions which made 
a well-balanced program. Their musi- 
cianly zeal and catholicity of their 








taste interested the audience, which 
applauded until the performers ex- 
tended the program.—(Olin Downs, 
N. Y¥. TIMES, Oct. 25th, 1924.) 

Anne Hull and Mary Howe gave 


an interesting recital on two pianos 
at Aeolian Hall last evening. Their 
performance of works by Bach and 
Mozart and modern Russian, German 
and Spanish pieces was an admirable 
example of style, synchrony and skill. 
—(Grena Bennett, N. Y. AMERICAN, 
Oct. 25, 1924.) 





The pe etermatios. of Anne Hull and 
Mary Howe was satisfactory. Either 
pianist knew what the other was do- 
ing and the duality of the perform- 
ance was apparent only at rare in- 
tervals. Ravel’s own transcription of 
his orchestral ‘‘La Valse’’ made an 
effective piano piece and was played 
with ample unity and skill.—(N. Y. 
TRIBUNE, Oct. 25th, 1924.) 

They played neatly and confidently, 
with a singleness of aim that bespoke 
compatibility and many happy prac- 
tice periods together; their program 
was well chosen. T eir audience 
passed a pleasurable and highly satis- 
fying evening.—(Deems Taylor, N. Y. 
WORLD, Oct. 25th, 1924.) 


, 
> 








The auditors were responsive to 
the performance which was satisfying 
and_ interesting. The two pianists 
worked together smoothly, their 
rhythm was well defined, their runs 


and rapid passages were tossed off 
easily, their ‘‘pick-ups’ neatly exe- 
cuted, The Ravel waltz was beauti- 
fully turned.—(Frank Warren, N. Y. 





EVE. WORLD, Oct. 

Miss Hull and Miss Howe acquitted 
themselves creditably. Their ensem- 
ble on this first appearance was good 
and their program commended itself 
to the imagination.—(Edward Cush- 
ing, BROOKLYN EAGLE, Oct. 25th, 
1924.) 


25th, 1924.) 





2 
 s 





The entertainment they offered 
gave pleasure (Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. 
TELEGRAM & MAIL, Oct. 25th, 1924.) 


Management: 


EVELYN HOPPER 
1437 Aeolian Building, New York 
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Week of Varied Recitals Fills New York’s Schedule 
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Débuts of Three New Pianists 
Among Salient Events—An- 
other Invasion of Concert 
Halls By Protagonists of 
Symphonic Jazz 


ITH the waxing of the 
concert season, the 
number of recitals in 
New York grows from 
week to week, the aver- 
age during last week 
being over six musical events a day. 
Among these were recitals by a num- 
ber of established favorites, Ernest 
Hutcheson continuing his historical 
series of piano recitals and Josef 
Hofmann making his first appear- 
ance of the season. George Liebling, 
a Liszt pupil, made his first appear- 
ance, and Alexander Brailowski, a 
young pianist newly come. to 
America, created a very favorable im- 








pression. A third newcomer, Leff 
Pouishnoff, also won speedy rec- 
ognition. A novelty was the concert 


of Jazz given by Vincent Lopez in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Other 
ensemble organizations which were 
heard included the newly formed 
Mischa Elman String Quartet, the 
Lenox Quartet, the Friends of Music, 
the Little Symphony, and the Dextra 
Male Chorus, an admirable Negro 
organization. 


Fourth of Clemens Series 


Scandinavian and Finnish composers 
were linked with Brahms, dividing four 
groups equally between them, in the 


fourth of the series of seven programs 
in which Clara Clemens is tracing the 
development of song. The recital, given 
in Town Hall the afternoon of Nov. 17, 
was liberally attended and as liberally 
applauded. 


The intelligence of Mme. 
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Clemens’ singing, her appreciation of the 
musical values of the songs presented, 
and the sympathy with which she com- 
municated their varying moods compen- 
sated for limitations of voice and a lack 
of power for dramatic emphasis in 
numbers which called for more stress- 
ful singing. The artist was happiest in 
songs of quiet appeal, such as_ the 
Wiegenlied of Sjoegren, of which the 
audience demanded a repetition, and the 
Grieg “A Swan,” ever the singer’s 
friend. Mme. Clemens has consistently 
striven to improve details of her inter- 
pretations, and has done so to an extent 
worthy of comment. Phases of her 
singing which may well engage her 
further attention are those of purity of 
vowels and clarity of enunciation, par- 
ticularly in her native English. Walter 
Golde’s accompaniments were accom- 
paniments of quality. B. B 


Leff Pouishnoff's Début 


Among new pianists of the young 
season’s cumulative list, a niche of 
worthiness must be accorded Leff Pouish- 
noff, a Russian of very respectable at- 
tainments who has come to these re- 
mote shores by way of the concert halls 
of London. The favorable impression he 
created was in spite of a program in- 
herently lacking in interest for audiences 
sated with the orthodox. Fanciful tales 
which have been told of Mr. Pouish- 
noff’s origin in the land of the Shahs— 
denied by him until his tongue has 
wearied of the denials—might have led 
to expectations that he would present 
something peregrine or exotic. But he 
turned to some of the most inevitable 
compositions of Gluck, Beethoven, Liszt, 
Schumann and Chopin, and in this com- 
pany, Balakireff’s not infrequently 
played “Islamey” seemed almost a de- 
parture. There was also the bulky D 
Minor Organ Concerto of W. F. Bach, 
transcribed without loss either of heft 
or length. 

Having chosen routine material, Mr. 
Pouishnoff played with a clarity of de- 
tail, an attention to contrast and nuance, 
and an evident sensitiveness for purely 
musical and lyrical effects, that promptly 
lifted him above the ordinary level of 
recitalists. If his tone was not unusual, 
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it was of singing quality in quieter pas- 
sages and, within limitations of power, 
was of sufficent responsiveness. Where 
big effects were sought, as in the Bach 
concerto, there were moments of stringi- 
ness. A technique of evident thorough- 
ness and an intelligent insight into both 
structure and mood were other points 
in his favor. He was very cordially 
applauded. a Bs 


Herbert Dittler 


Herbert Dittler, violinist, was heard 
in an interesting recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 17, with Mary 
Elise Dittler at the piano. Mr. Dittler’s 
program began with Bach’s E Major 
Concerto which he followed with Dohn- 
anyi’s Sonata in C Sharp Minor, then 
playing a group of shorter works by 
Debussy, Grasse, Pascal and Pugnani, 
and closing with Saint-Saéns’ Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso. 

Mr. Dittler, who is a member of the 
faculty at Columbia, is a_ scholarly 
player. His Bach was well thought out 
and well delivered. The Dohnanyi, 
Sonata, a placid work, he played par- 
ticularly well and the Debussy “Réve- 
rie,’ which began the third group, was 
a good bit of atmospheric playing and 
the remainder of the group was inter- 
esting. The Saint-Saéns number brought 
the program to a brilliant close. 
Throughout the recital, Mr. Dittler ex- 
hibited a fine, clear tone and a deft left 
hand and his work was received with 


enthusiasm by a large rs a 


Dextra Male Chorus 


The Dextra Male Chorus, a Negro 
organization under the capable conduc- 
torship of William. C. Elkins, which ap- 
peared in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 17, made two mistakes. It gave 
a program of inordinate length, con- 
taining twenty-seven numbers, and it 
sang pieces which were either ill chosen 
or poorly arranged. The value of or- 
ganizations such as this is that they 
are able to do things which no Caucasian 
chorus could possibly do in the matter 
of tone color, shading and harmonic 
progression. When they sing the ordi- 
nary run of male choruses or character- 
istic Negro melodies harmonized a la 
Bach, they cease to be distinctive and 
become simply another male chorus. This 
is a pity, because with each succeeding 
generation, the traditional Negro music 
of the South, fades further into the 
distance while male choruses will be 
with us until the end. 

This was illustrated in the opening 
number, Kremser’s “We Gather To- 
gether,” a not particularly interesting 
number under any circumstances, and 
in the group of “spirituals” which fol- 
lowed. These, Mr. Elkins has harmon- 
ized cleverly but uncharacteristically in 
several cases. “Steal Away,” for in- 
stance, was not unlike a Bach Chorale 
in its harmonies and was devoid of 
Negro characteristics. On the other 
hand, “Good News, de Chariot’s Comin’ ” 
and “Sweet Canaan” were delightful 
and were sung with great unction. The 
tone of the chorus was admirable 
throughout and their training unusually 
good.. Abby Mitchell, soprano, sang 
“Pleurez, mes Yeux” from “Le Cid” and 
song groups as well as incidental solos, 
exhibiting a good voice somewhat un- 
even in quality, but an excellent style, 
and Edward Steele, pianist, was heard 
in several numbers. William H. Tay- 
lor played for the chorus and Dr. Mel- 
ville Charlton for Miss Mitchell. 

J. A. H. 


Karsavina 


Thamar Karsavina, Russian dancer 
gave her second recital of the season 
on Monday evening, Nov. 17, at the 
Manhattan Opera House with Alex- 
ander Smallens and a symphony orches- 
tra assisting. Mme. Karsavina was at 
her best in simple lyrical things, in the 
Lanner “Schénbrunner” Waltz, with its 
charming Viennese rhythms, or in the 
vivid spirit of Percy Grainger’s “Shep- 
herd’s Hey.” Her interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Sleeping Beauty” was 
delightful in its simplicity, in its grace 
and line of motion. 

“The Happy Deception” to Handel 
music, was less successful, because it 
demanded less dancing and was too ob- 
vious to be dramatically effective. It 
is a naive story, written by Mme. Kar- 
savina, and tells of a lady who disguises 
herself as a maid to test her lover. As 
the lady Mme. Karsavina was by turns 
haughty and coquettish, a vision in silks 


MMMM 


and laces. As the maid, her dancing 
developed a_ sturdy peasant flavor. 
Pierre Vladimiroff appeared as_ the 


lover. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Firebird” gave Mme. 
Karsavina an opportunity for more 
elaborate costuming and more exotic 
dancing. It is the old Russian legend 
of the bird with the illuminated feather, 
who was sought by all the birds of the 
forest and finally won by the Prince. 
Later in the season, Mme. Karsavina 
announced, she will do the Stravinsky 
“Firebird” which is based on this earlier 
work. Again Mme. Karsavina was 
assisted by Mr. Vladimiroff. In Rach- 
maninoff’s “Polichinelle”’ Mr. Gavriloff 
did a delightful grotesque and later he 
was even more effective in an amusing 
caricature of the “young man about 
town” done to Ketterer’s Mazurka. Mr. 
Viadimiroff, in addition to assisting 
Mme. Karsavina did several solo dances 
of which the fantastic “Harlequin” to 
Mendelssohn music was perhaps the 
most charming. Alexander Smallens of 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera, conducted 
a well-balanced orchestra in the accom- 
paniments and in several orchestral 
numbers. 


Stefi Geyer 


Stefi Geyer, a young Hungarian vio- 
linist with a singularly mature and defi- 
nite style, made her New York début 
and incidentally her first appearance in 
America in recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 17, in a well ar- 
ranged program which began with the 
Nardini E Minor Concerto and included 
Bach’s Introduction and Fugue in G 
Minor for violin alone, a group of short 
pieces by Pugnani, Gretry, Schubert 
and Francoeur in arrangements. by 
Kreisler, and in the second case by her- 
self. The third group was of two 
caprices by Paganini and Wieniawski’s 
Etude Caprice, all originally comvosed 
for violin alone but with admirable ac- 
companiments added by Walter Schult- 
hess, Miss Geyer’s accompanist. The 
final number was Hubay’s “Scene de la 
Csarda, Hejre Kati.” 

Miss Geyer is said to have played as 
a child-wonder in Europe where she was 
a protegée of the late Carmen Sylva. 
and the artistic maturity that comes 
only with frequent appearances in public 
is already hers. Of her playing itself, 
one may say it is clean and forthright 
and free from mannerism. She dis- 
played a fine sense of phrase and of 
nuance throughout her recital. Her 
tone was suave in slow passages and 
brilliant in rapid ones. In the Nardini 
Concerto and the Bach number she 
played in excellent classical style and 
the Paganini pieces exhibited good 
technical equipment, but it was in the 
Hungarian Czardas in which she natur- 


ally stirred most enthusiasm. 
J. A. H. 


Gruppe and Gruppe 


Mme. Camille Plasschaert Gruppe, 
violinist, and Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, were 
heard in joint recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 18. Mr. 
Gruppe began the program with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata for ’cello in A, Max 
Rabinowitsch playing the piano part 
admirably. Saint-Saéns’ not particularly 
interesting Havanaise was Mme. Grup- 
pe’s first number and she brought out 
whatever of interest there was in it by 
some very good playing. Mr. Gruppe 
followed with the Allegro from Haydn’s 
D Major Concerto and a Sonata in E 
Minor by Galliard with an interesting 
piano part arranged by Joseph Salmon. 
playing both with excellent style and 
fine tone. Mme. Gruppe then played 
Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the Schubert 
“Ave Maria” and a Spanish Dance by 
Sarasate, maintaining her high level of 
performance in both. Mr. Gruppe’s 
played an “Elégie” by Fauré and Vic- 
tor Herbert’s Serenade and a Tarantella 
in memory of the composer, who died 
during the present year. Mr. Gruppe 
might also have added In Memoriam to 
the Fauré number as its composer died 
just a fortnight before the recital. The 
Herbert works were of such charm that 
one wonders why they do not appear 
more frequently upon concert programs. 


Ernest Davis A ppears 


Ernest Davis, tenor, was heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 18. Mr. Davis opened with a 
group of Handel songs that included 
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Roderick White as Modem ‘Troubadour, 


Caries Folk-Music to Pacific Coast 
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Roderick White, Left, American Violinist, Entertains Patrons in a Santa Barbara Café on 
a Chinese Fiddle, While His Brother Plays the Guitar; The Second Picture Shows Mr. 


White in His Troubadour Costume 


ROUBADOURS and bards helped to 

create the romantic tradition of other 
days, and, to revive something of the 
old spirit, Roderick White, violinist, 
imbued with the Spanish atmosphere of 
southern California, lately wandered 
along the Pacific Coast, equipped with 
a Mexican sombrero and a Chinese 


fiddle. Accompanied by his brother, who 
played a guitar, he tramped from town 
to town and from café to café playing 
folk-songs and peasant ballads and an 
occasional Chinese tune, and together 
these two wandering minstrels made 
summer a time of joyous holiday. 

“I found my Chinese fiddle in the 
‘quarter’ in San Francisco,” he says, 
and then I had to find an old Chinaman 
to teach me. He was very old and very 
Chinese. He lived in a dark cellar, ac- 
cording to the best melodramatic tradi- 
tion. He used to give concerts there 
and people would drop a penny or a 
nickel in the box at the door and come 
in. After my lesson I left fifty cents 
on the table. I’m sure it equalled the 
receipts of five concerts. 

“The old Chinaman couldn’t under- 
stand that I wanted to learn his native 
tunes. He told me he didn’t know any 
American music. Then he remembered. 
He knew one tune, and he began to play 
it—a Civil War song—on the _ high- 
pitched oriental violin. Finally I made 
him teach me the scale and a few char- 
acteristic melodies. It is the pentatonic 
scale, or very much like it, and much 
of the music is in quarter’ tones. 
The fiddle itself is a strange instrument. 
It has two strings tuned a fifth apart. 
The bow goes between them, up on one 
and down on the other. At the bottom 
is a little wooden barrel with some rosin 
on the side, and as you move your bow 
you automatically put rosin on it.” 

It is a futile looking instrument and 
it produces an uncanny sound, now a 
little like the bagpipes, now like a 
squeaking fiddle at a country dance; but 
there is an undertone that is distinctly 


Chinese, a combination of blatant bar- 
barism and suave sophistication. To 
play it in an American atmosphere in 
every-day clothes Mr. White felt would 
be incongruous, but in the Spanish inns 
of Santa Barbara, with a flaming sash 
about his waist and a fringed hat, his 
costume matched his music and delighted 
his audiences almost as much. 

Playing the Chinese fiddle was, how- 
ever, just an avocation for Mr. White in 
California. He made a regular concert 
tour along the coast, giving some twenty 
recitals, and he expects to go back in 
the course of his tour this season. Be- 
sides his other engagements, he will give 
two New York recitals this winter, pre- 
senting a group of American and Euro- 
pean novelties as well as the conventiona! 
classical groups. 

Novelties Needed 

“To arouse any sort of interest you 
must play something unusual,” he says. 
“You cannot do the same trite, hackneyed 
works that are given at every concert 
and expect an audience satiated with 
music to appreciate them. There must 
be a touch of novelty; not just something 
new, but good things that are unknown, 
that are ‘something different.’ 

“That is one reason why they liked 
my Chinese fiddle on the Coast. And 
for simple folk-tunes it has a certain 
distinction. I played ballads and folk- 
songs of every nation and the people 
always enjoyed them. There is some- 
thing universal in the appeal of folk- 


music, something that everyone can 
understand. I think we should hear 
more of that sort of thing. I don’t 


suppose I can take my Chinese fiddle into 
the concert hall but I can play some 
of the gay, delightful airs on a violin.” 

Playing troubadour has made Mr. 
White realize that people, even outside 
of a concert hall, can be made to enjoy 
musie in spite of themselves; that they 
will stop dancing, turn off the jazz band 
and listen to simple folk-songs. The 
people he played to in the Coast cafés 
this summer made him realize the value 


of a spontaneous reaction to music as 
opposed to a conscious attempt to read 
abstruse meanings into it. They made 
him want to transfer some of the vitality 
of the café concert into the concert hall, 
to make his programs live and to make 
his audiences live in them as they did 
in the days of the troubadours. “ 

.« au. 





SCHUMANN HEINK HEARD 
BY CONNERSVILLE PUBLIC 


Contralto Visits Indiana City for First 
Time—“Ruth” Is Sung by Resi- 
dent Choir 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., Nov. 22.—Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink, contralto, made 
her début here on Nov. 14 when she 


opened the auditorium of the new high 
school. A capacity house greeted the 
singer, who endeared herself to the audi- 
ence in the first number. Her program 
was made up of songs by Rossi, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Huerter, O’Hara, Stewart, Malloy 
and Arditi. Katherine Hoffman was 
the accompanist and Florence Harde- 
man played violin music by Sarasate, 
Wieniawski, Tartini, Rimsky-Korsakoff- 
Kreisler, Burleigh and Bohm. The re- 
cital was given under the auspices of 
the public schools. 

The cantata “Ruth” by Gaul was sung 
by the choir of the Central Christian 
Church recently. Frances Batt-Wallace, 
soprano; Olin Rippetoe, bass, and Martha 
Cord, contralto, were the soloists. Maur- 
ice Lucas conducted and Dan K. Wanee 
played the organ. 

The United States Marine Band under 
William H. Santlemann gave two con- 
certs recently to crowded houses under 
the auspices of the Rotary Club. 

Mrs. Yale Schively has been appointed 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church. A. A. Glockzin has been ap- 
pointed choirmaster of the First Meth- 
odist Church. 





Herma Menth Plays at Opening of 
College in Lakewood, N. J. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Nov. 22.—Herma 
Menth, pianist, was the soloist at the 
formal opening of the Georgian Court 
College on Sunday, Nov. 16. The col- 
lege is now located on the former Gould 
estate, and the concert was given in the 
large ballroom of the mansion. Miss 
Menth presented an interesting program, 
including the Liszt Fantasie and Fugue, 
followed by Schumann’s Carnaval, a 
group of numbers by Friedman, Gart- 
ner-Friedman, Scriabin, Godowsky and 
Debussy. She also played Arensky’s 
Valse and Saint Saén’s Danse Macabre, 
the latter for two pianos, the second in- 
strument being played by Sister Marv 
Beatrice. The large audience, consisting 
of not only the student body but also 
many prominent persons, was enthusi- 
astic in its acclaim of Miss Menth’s 
work. Following the concert a reception 
was given in honor of the pianist. 





Toti Dal Monte Given Royal Reception 
at Début Recital in Detroit 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


DetroiIT, Nov. 24.—Arcadia Audito- 
rium has been the scene of many notable 
performances, but never has more en- 
thusiasm been witnessed than was dis- 
played at the first American recital of 
Toti Dal Monte, soprano, this evening. 





BAUER IS SOLOIST 
WITH GANZ FORCES 


St. Louis Orchestra Begins 
New Popular Series— 
Hayes in Recital 


By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, Nov. 22.—The second pair 
of concerts by the St. Louis Symphony 
afforded piano enthusiasts their first 
opportunity in several years to hear 
Harold Bauer. Mr. Bauer again demon- 
strated fine musicianship in his playing 
of Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, 
which he read with dignity and a wealth 
of technical skill. He was sincerely ac- 
claimed and shared honors with Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor, who gave him a mag- 
nificent accompaniment. Mr. Bauer also 
played the piano part in D’Indy’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, “On a French Mountain 
Air,” which was superbly handled by 
Mr. Ganz. The good effect of a new 


arrangement of the orchestra was 
noticeable to a marked degree. The 
program included Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture “Fingal’s Cave” and _ Respighi’s 
transcription for orchestra of a suite, 
“Antique Dances and Airs” from the 
sixteenth century, given here for the 
first time. 

A large audience greeted the orches- 





tra at the first “pop” concert. The solo- 
ist was Clara Schevill, soprano, who 
sang an aria from “Mignon” and a 


group of songs in a delightful manner. 
Orchestral numbers were Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance,” the overture to the 
“Barber of Seville,” the ballet music 
from “Le Cid,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite No. 2 and Strauss’ “Artists’ Life” 
Waltz. Extras were demanded. 

The Morning Choral Club celebrated 
annual member’s day Nov. 13 with a 
joint recital by Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, and Margaret O’Connor Salsman, 
harpist, in the Wednesday Club audi- 
torium. Mr. Dadmun was in fine voice, 
singing old English, Italian and Rus- 
sian songs. Mrs. Salsman displayed 
facile technic and shared an enthusiastic 
reception with Mr. Dadmun. Paul Friess 
played the accompaniments. 

Roland Hayes’ artistic singing charmed 
his audience in the Odeon on Nov. 13. He 
sang tenor songs and arias in French, 
German, Italian and English and Negro 
spirituals. William Lawrence was his 
accompanist. 

Rudolph Ganz was the speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Musicians’ Guild. 
His topic was “Music and Enthusiasm.” 
G. J. Lehleitner, baritone, sang, with 
Hugo Hagen at the piano. 





May Peterson Scores in Recital in 
Watertown, Wis. 


WATERTOWN, WIs., Nov. 22.—May 
Peterson, soprano, appeared in recital 
here recently under the auspices of the 
Northwestern College. There were 
seventeen songs on the printed program, 
but Miss Peterson added ten encores to 
satisfy the insistent demands of her 
audience. English, German, French and 
Norwegian songs were sung. Miss 
Peterson also scored in a number of 
Negro spirituals. 
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| MYRA HESS 


ENGLISH PIANIST 


What the late H. E. Krehbiel, peer among the N. Y. critics, had to say after he heard Myra 
Hess, one of the world’s greatest woman pianists, in her New York debut two years ago. 


“Red Letter Day of musical events” 

“Myra Hess comes bearing a beautiful message” 

“Her expositions are not merely intellectual, they are 
poetic” 

“The book of music is open to her” 

“She is every inch an artist” 

“Perfect beauty of thought paired with perfect beauty 
of expression” 
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MAUD MORGAN HAS 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Musicians Give Gala Concert 
in Carnegie Hall in Honor 
of Veteran Harpist 


In honor of the golden jubilee of Maud 
Morgan, harpist, a gala concert was given 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
22, under the auspices of a number of 
prominent New York musicians and 
music-lovers. Miss Morgan, who was 
born in New York in 1864 and who was 
the daughter of George Washburn Mor- 
gan, a prominent organist and pupil of 
Mendelssohn, made her début in concert 
with Ole Bull in 1874. She is said to 
have been the first woman harpist of 
any prominence and she has been active- 
ly before the public for fifty years. 

The musical part of the program was 
given by Herbert Dittler, violinist, Salva- 
tore de Stefano and Marcel Grandjany, 
harpists; Dr. William C. Carl, organist; 
Mary Elise Dittler, pianist; the Rubin- 
stein Choral Club, William R. Chapman, 
conductor, and an ensemble of fifty 
harps. Miss Morgan also appeared as 
soloist and with the ensemble, her first 
number being “A Memory,” dedicated 
to her father. The Rubinstein Club 
sang Schubert’s “Great Is Jehovah” and 
Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord.” Dr. Carl 
played the organ with the ensemble in 
the Handel Largo. Mr. de Stefano, Mr. 
Dittler and Mr. Grandjany contributed 
effective groups of short numbers, and 
Miss Morgan played a duet with Mar- 
garet de Graff and, with Beatrice Weller, 
took the solo harp part in an interesting 
arrangement of Gabriel-Marie’s “La 
Cinquantaine.” The harp ensemble was 
composed largely of Miss Morgan’s 
pupils but also included members of the 
Central Society of Harpists, who recent- 
ly elected Miss Morgan honorary presi- 
dent. Some of these came from as far 
as Iowa to take part in the jubilee. 

During the evening a number of con- 
gratulatory telegrams from all over the 
country were read by Frank Porter 
Stockbridge, and, on behalf of Western 
harpists, a gold medal was presented by 
Leona Marie Hayes bearing the date of 
the jubilee. The patrons of the jubilee 
were: 

Phebe Arleigh, Mrs. F. Badgley, Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. Bourquin. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Chapman, Mrs. James Morgan Davis, 
Harriet Devoe, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ditson, Arthur Lispenard Doremus, 
Estelle E. Doremus, Rev. Francis P. 
Duffy, Lilian Howard Dunham, Mrs. H. 
Gnad, Mr. and Mrs. George Hatfield, Dr. 





John Hogan, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 
Hutchins, Charlotte Irving, Rev. Dr. 
Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Gould J. Jen- 


nings, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Keller, Rev. John B. Kelly, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Brooks Leavitt, Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Lubeck, Ethel 
Mezier, Rt. Rev. George F. Nelson, D.D., 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Nugent, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Church Osborn, Estelle 
Platt, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Prince, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. William Neely Ross, 
Mary Siegrist, William Rhinelander 
Stewart, Rev. Dr. Ernest M. Stires, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Porter Stockbridge, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Terry, Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Thomas, Charles Lee Tracy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin C. Tracy, Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Tracy, Yvonne de Treville, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel McLeary Weller, 
Jean A. Whitten and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Gordon Wood. 





Brooklyn Pianist Presents Pupil 


Hazel Carpenter, pianist and teacher, 


presented Marjorie Roth, thirteen, in a 
pretentious program in Apollo Hall on 
Friday evening, Nov. 14. Arthur F. 
Allie, haritone, assisted in 
Lully, Handel, 








works by 


Wolf, Rabey and Leoni. 
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two lesser known arias, “Figlia mia” 
from “Tamerlano” and “Morrai_ si” 
from “Rodelinda.” This group also in- 
cluded “Where’er You Walk,” which, for 
some reason, Mr. Davis chose to sing 
very tragically. The second group, one 
of Schubert, Brahms and Grieg, in- 
cluded the first’s “Am Meer,” the 
second’s “Botschaft” and “Die Schnur 
die Perl’an Perle” and Grieg’s “The 
Warning is Good.” The third group was 
composed of five songs by Quilter, among 
them, “O Mistress Mine,” “Blow, Blow 
Thou Winter Wind” and “Fear No More 
the Heat o’ the Sun.” The list was 
brought to an end by the “Chanson 
Triste” and “Le Manoir de Rosemonde” 
by Duparc, the “Vaghissima sembianza” 
by Donaudy, and “En Cuba” as ar- 
ranged by Frank La Forge. Mr. Davis 
sang throughout with agreeable stage 
presence and a rather dark voice, and 
he did not receive very much inspiration 
from Walter Golde at the piano, who 
was just about “adequate.” W. S. 


Geraldine Leo, Violinist 


Geraldine Leo, violinist, appeared in 
recital in the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 18. Miss Leo played, in 
the main, with agreeable tone and com- 
petent technic. Although she attacked 
the “Devil’s Thrill” Sonata of Tartini 
in a rather tigerish way, this well worn 
composition is used to that sort of thing 
and can well stand it. The Vivaldi- 
Nachez A Minor Concerto followed, and 
was well played. A “Fantasie Charac- 
teristique” by Leonard in five move- 
ments, further revealed the smooth 
technic which is the property of Miss 
Leo. The final group included the 
“Réverie” by Vieuxtemps, the Caprice 
in D of Fiorillo-Musin, “The Nightin- 
Gale,” a paraphrase on Russian Airs by 
Musin, and “Airs Russes” by Wieni- 
awski, which naturally resembled the 
preceding number somewhat. W.S. 


Abraham Haitowitsch 


Abraham Haitowitsch, violinist, who 
has been heard frequently in recital in 
New York and elsewhere, appeared at 
the Hotel Plaza on the evening of Nov. 
18, assisted by Harry Kaufman at the 
piano. Mr. Haitowitsch gave an inter- 
esting program which began with the 
Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven and 
closed with Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, 
with two groups of shorter numbers in 
between. The Sonata was given an 
excellent performance, Mr. Kaufman 
contributing much to the effect by his 
fine ensemble with the soloist. Auer’s 
arrangement of JLenski’s aria from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin” was a 
fine bit of lyric playing and displayed 
Mr. Haitowitsch’s firm musical tone. 
Kreisler’s arrangement of the Hymn to 
the Sun from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq 
d’Or” was much applauded as was Ries’ 
“Perpetuum Mobile” which closed the 
group. The Sarasate Gipsy Airs at the 
end were also exceedingly well — 


Clement Haile 


Clement Haile, a young Baltimore 
pianist, who has played in various parts 
of the East, made his first New York 
appearance in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 19. Mr. Haile is a better 
performer than program maker. He 
began with two pieces by Mozart, then 
played an excellent transcription of 
Pergolesi’s “Nina” and without pausing 
for breath, gave the Beethoven Sonata 
Op. 31. In his second group he gave 
Debussy’s “Suite Bergamasque” and 
without interval, the Schumann Papil- 
lons.” Both the Beethoven and the 
Schumann numbers require a certain 
amount of readjustment of the mind in 
order to listen to them peacefully, like 
the mat around a framed picture. Apart 


from this, Mr. Haile did some very good 
playing. His tone is musical and if it 
is never of great volume it is never 
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forced which is much to be thankful for. 
In the Pergolesi it was almost vocal in 
its suavity. The “Papillons” was given 
with excellent contrast of the various 
sections and without the unnecessary 
accelerandos that frequently mar its 
performance. The final group was of 
Chopin, two Etudes, a Nocturne and a 
Ballade. The entire group showed an 
excellent concept of the pianistic signi- 
ficance of the works and both technically 
and tonally they were very good. All 
in all, Mr. Haile is a young artist who 
will bear watching. J. D. 


George Liebling’s Début 


One of the season’s notables is George 
Liebling. This was quickly made evi- 
dent at his recital in Town Hall the 
afternoon of Nov. 19, the occasion being 
the first American appearance of this 
veteran of continental concert halls. 
London as well as Munich and Berlin 
have known his powers over a long 
period of years, and his reputation both 
as a pianist and composer preceded him 
to these shores. 

As one of the last pupils of Liszt, it 
was to be expected that Mr. Liebling 
would be found a fully matured and 
authoritative artist, mellowed by time. 
It was perhaps equally to be expected 
that his keyboard style would be that 
of another day. His was no faded or 
jejune playing, but in its technic it 
contrived to turn back the calendar to 
the middle eighties, and was the more 
interesting for so doing. 

The program played by Mr. Liebling 
was a strong one, and a test of other 
qualities besides virtuosity. It included 
the mighty Bach-Liszt Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, the unescapable but 
beloved C Major Fantasie of Schumann, 
the F Major Barcarolle and Ballad No. 
4 of Chopin, Mr. Liebling’s own Octave 
Study, No. 8, and Liszt’s Ballad No. 2 
in B Minor. 

The Bach transcription at once empha- 
sized the pianist’s grasp of his material. 
It was vigorously presented, not always 
clean as to detail, but musical even when 
it thundered. The Schumann Fantasie 
had many moments of caress, and if 
the player’s emotionality verged at times 
on the sentimental, as in long-spun 
closes for lyrical passages, it still had 
virility. In manner, Mr. Liebling re- 
called a time when bodily swaying, plus 
a facial mirroring of emotional moods 
sought was more de rigeur than it is 
today. But his playing was its own 
justification. we 


Mischa Elman Quartet 


Those who wanted to hear Mischa 
Elman, at the first concert of the El- 
man Quartet on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 19. were not disappointed, for the 
works of the program were remarkable 
for the ovportunities they gave the solo 
violin. The ensemble was well-balanced 
and Mr. Elman, anxious to show his 
interest in chamber music, did not con- 
sciously emphasize the violin part, but 
compositions like the Mozart B Flat 
Quartet are almost violin solos with 
string obbligati. 

The Mozart has a piquant quaintness 
and charm and in the tripping Minuet 
and the singing Adagio and Mr. Elman 
and -his colleagues gave a delightful 
performance.. The Schubert D Minor 
(posthumous) and the Haydn Quartet 
Op. 64, No. 5, sustained the spirit of 
old- fashioned lyricism, and were played 
with a frank pleasure that was con- 
tagious. The other members of the 
quartet are seasoned ensemble players. 
Edwin Bachman, second violin and 
Horace Britt, ’cello are members of the 
Letz Quartet, while Nicholas Moldovan, 
viola, is of the Lenox String. Their work 
had fine tonal balance and understand- 
ing, but the audience was composed of 
Elman, not chamber music, enthusiasts 
and it was the violinist’s virtuoso per- 
formance of the solo passages which 
held their interest and aroused their 
appreciative applause. H. M. 


Alexander Brailowsky’s Début 


When Alexander Brailowsky walked 
off the platform of Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 19, after the last note 
of the Liszt B Minor Sonata, there was 
a hush before the tumultuous applause 
broke forth. His playing of the Sonata, 
which opened the program, was a most 
remarkable achievement of impetuous, 
stormy moods. He caught the satur- 
nine, biting humor of the work, and 
played it with a sweep that made one 
gasp. It was followed by a group of 
four by no means novel Chopin num- 
bers. That the A Flat Ballade could, 
after all these years, sound so fresh and 
beautiful, seems unbelievable, but it did. 
The same can be said of the Fantasie- 
Impromptu and the D Flat Waltz, both 
of which suffer so much from flippant 
handling. Mr. Brailowsky’s reading of 
the mighty “Eroica” Polonaise in A Flat 
was simply magnificent. His technic 
all through the recital was so perfect 
and effortless that one did not think of 
it as technic at all, for at no time did 
Mr. Brailowsky allow it to obtrude itself. 
The last group included Schumann’s 
well worn “Papillons,” an early Etude 
in F Sharp Minor of Stravinsky, and 
two pieces from Moussorgsky’s “Pictures 
at an Exposition.” These last, “Baba 
Jaga” and “Gate of Colossuses by 
Kieff,” were wonderfully imaginative 
portraits. One could feel the massive 
granite walls of the gate towering above 
in the latter work, and see the ghastly 
witch riding on her broom in the former. 
The Chopin “Black Key” Study, the G 


Major Prelude, E Flat Nocturne, G 
Flat Waltz and the Paganini-Liszt 
“Campanella” were among the encores 


played for a very large audience that 
clamored for more. W. S. 


Rose Armandie 


Rose Armandie, a French soprano, 
came practically unheralded to the stage 
of Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
20. She exhibited an excellent, well 
trained voice of adequate range and good 
quality and an intelligent angle of vision 
upon her numbers. Mme. Armandie, 
however, sang her entire program in 
French, irrespective of the original 
language of the song texts, which de- 
tracted materially from their signifi- 
cance, since, to quote a noted writer of 
Mme. Armandie’s own nationality, any 
translation is like a boiled strawberry. 
All these points, however, might be con- 
sidered as beside the issue in view of 
the excellence of Mme. Armandie’s sing- 
ing. It was of a placid, restrained 
quality for the most part and in this 
vein, the air of Pamina from “The Magic 
Flute, ” (“Ach! Ich Fihl’s” in the origi- 
nal) was a lovely piece of singing. The 
Chanson Canadienne, ‘Les Trois Prin- 
cesses” harmonized by Vuillermoz was 
delightful and made one wish for more 
of the same sort. The two Fauré numbers, 


“Cimetiére”’ and ‘“Mandoline,” nicely 
contrasted, which closed the program 
were particularly well sung. Mme. 


Armandie is an interesting singer and 
unhampered by a monotonous program, 
she might prove a thrilling one. It is 
to be hoped that she will give New York 
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TERRE HAUTE GIVES 


San Carlo Company Heard 
by Many—“Marta” and 
“Butterfly” Sung 


By L. Eva Alden 

TERRE HAUTE, IND., Nov. 22.—Visits 
of the San Carlo Opera Company and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff have been out- 
standing events. 

The San Carlo Company gave two per- 
formances. “Marta,” the matinée bill, 
was attended by a large number of 
children who had been prepared for the 
event in their schools by teachers out- 
lining the story and playing records of 
the music. The cast included Yolanda 
Rinaldi, Bernice Schalker, Louis Rous- 
seau, Giuseppe Interrante, Amund Sjovik 
and Felice De Gregorio. Tamaki Miura 
made a deep impression on the evening 
audience by her exquisite impersonation 
of the heroine in “Madama Butterfly.” 
Others in the cast were Ada Salori, 





APPROVAL TO OPERA 


Ludovico Tomarchio, Yolanda Rinaldi, 
Alfredo Gandolfi, Giuseppe Cavadore, 
Fausto Bozza, Amund Sjovik and Fran- 
ces Hess. The orchestra, under Aldo 
Franchetti, played well at both perform- 


ances. The company sang in the Grand 
Theater. 


Mr. Rachmaninoff’s piano recital was 
heard by a discriminating audience which 
bestowed lavish applause upon the per- 
former. In return Mr. Rachmaninoff 
increased his program with many en- 
cores and established himself thoroughly 
in public favor. 

The Woman’s Club gave a program 
of readings with piano accompaniments 
as its November event. Elvada Tess- 
man Thompson, reader, and Esther Kent 
Lamb, pianist, won the approval of a 
large audience. 

The Business Woman’s Club recently 
sponsored a recital in the Y. W. C. A. 
Hall by N. Angeline Davison, mezzo- 
contralto, and Freda Ferguson Bedwell, 
reader, who appeared in costume. Mrs. 
Davison is a newcomer to Terre Haute. 
Both artists were well received. 





WICHITA SOPRANO HEARD 





Kathleen Kirsting Given Cordial Wel- 
come in Home City 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 22.—The audi- 
ence that filled the Forum on Nov. 7 to 
hear Kathleen Kirsting, a Wichita girl 
who has been studying under Emma 
Calvé in France for two years, ap- 
plauded the young soprano to the echo. 

Miss Kirsting, who is sixteen years 
old, showed much improvement over her 
performance of a year ago, when on a 
brief visit to her parents. Her charm 
of manner and the beauty of her voice 
promises great things for the future. 
Her program was of wide scope, includ- 
ing songs by Arne, Handel, Schubert, 
Gounod, American composers and mod- 
ernists. 

For the Jewel Song from “Faust” 
Miss Kirsting wore a gown given her 
by Mme. Calvé for her début in Rome 
next spring. Part of this costume wag 
worn by Mme. Calvé when she made 
her début as Marguerite. 

In such songs as “Suwanee River” 
and “Home, Sweet Home,” Miss 
Kirsting seemed to sing with particular 
feeling. 

Otto Fischer, a local pianist, played 
fine accompaniments and two solos. 

T. L. KREss. 





Utica Musician to Lead Choral Society 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 22.—F rank Parker, 
formerly of Chicago, but now head of 
the vocal department of the Utica Con- 
servatory and director of music at the 
Park Baptist Church and conductor of 
the Lyric Club of Utica, has been en- 
gaged to conduct the Choral Society of 
Sherrill, N. Y. Mr. Parker begins his 
work with the chorus Dec. 1. 


Music Students Active in Iowa College 


FAIRFIELD, IOwA, Nov. 22.—The music 
department of Parsons College has re- 
cently begun activities for the season, 
with an added enrollment over last year. 
The conservatory has made rapid ad- 
vances in the two years that it has been 
under the direction of Austin Abernathy, 


- 


who was recently granted the degree of 
Doctor of Music by the Chicago Musical 
College. This year the faculty has 
been enlarged, new equipment provided 
and, for the first time in the history 
of the college, a building has been set 
aside for the exclusive use of the de- 
partment of fine arts. 


ROCHESTER GREETS TRIO 








Elshuco Players Appear in Series of 
Chamber Music Programs 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The 
Elshuco Trio gave a fine program on 
Nov. 7 in Kilbourn Hall in the Friday 
evening series of chamber music recitals. 
The audience was enthusiastic. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra was 


heard in an excellent program, exceed- 
ingly well played, in the Eastman Thea- 
ter on Nov. 6, in the penultimate mat- 
inée concert under Eugene Goossens’ 
baton. The theater was filled and the 
audience displayed much enthusiasm. 
The soloist was John Hammerle, bari- 
tone, who made an excellent impression. 
Both Mr. Goossens and the singer were 
recalled many times. 

John Charles Thomas, tenor, and 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, were heard 
in joint recital in Series B in the East- 
man Theater on Nov. 6. The audience 
filled the theater and showed much 
enthusiasm for both singers. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 





Tina Lerner and Roland Hayes Give 
Programs in Syracuse 


SyrRAcusE, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Tina 
Lerner, pianist, played brilliantly at the 
opening meeting of the Salon Musicale 
in the small ballroom of the Hotel Syra- 
cuse. This was Mme. Lerner’s first ap- 
pearance before members of the Salon 
and their friends and she was given an 
enthusiastic reception. Her numbers in- 
cluded music by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 
Weber, Sgambati, Rachmaninoff, Chopin 
and Liszt. Morton Adkins, baritone, sang 
very well, with Geraldine Arnold at the 
piano. Mrs. Charles Edward Crouse, 
president of the Salon, was hostess at a 


which followed the concert. 


reception 
Some 500 persons were turned away 
from the concert Roland Hayes, tenor, 


gave in the Temple Theater. Mr. Hayes 
came under auspices of the Morning 
Musicals, Inc., and his recital made a 
profound impression. 

K. D. V. PECK. 


TRENTON GREETS ARTISTS 








Programs of Many Kinds Are Heard 
With Interest 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 22.—A concert 
in the Contemporary Club auditorium 
under the direction of Mrs. Hazel Dorey 
on Nov. 13 for the benefit of the club 
presented Edna Bachman, soprano; 
Grace Divine, contralto, and Hazel 
Dorey, pianist, pupils of Frank La Forge 
of New York; Gerald Etchells, tenor, 
and Edith Corson, accompanist. All 
were weil received. Numbers from “La 


Forza Del Destino,” “Les Huguenots” 
and “Pagliacci” and compositions by 
Camille Zeckwer, Friedman and Levit- 
zki were included in the program. 

The program given at the reception 
by the faculty of the State Normal 
Schools on Nov. 14 included piano solos 
by Marion E. Flagg, head of the piano 
department, and numbers by Hester E. 
Hiler, head of the violin department. 
The music department of the school is 
under the direction of Mabel E. Bray. 

The Central New Jersey Chapter of 
the National Association of Organists 
presented Rollo Maitland in recital in 
the First Presbyterian Church on Nov. 
18. Abundant applause followed every 
number. This was the first of a series 
of recitals planned by the association. 
The program included music by Men- 
delssohn and Nicolai, a Canzonetta by 
S. Marguerite Maitland, daughter of 
the organist, and a Fantasie-Impromptu 
on a theme submitted by a member of 
the audience. 

Walter E. Fisher, tenor, and Frank 
L. Gardiner, pianist and accompanist, 
recently appeared before the local circle 
of the P. O. S. of A. in an entertainment 
given in the banquet room of the Hotel 
Sterling. Mr. Fisher is tenor soloist 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Community Chorus Founded in Waterloo, 
Iowa 

WATERLOO, IowA, Nov. 22.—The first 
meeting of the recently organized Com- 
munity Chorus was held at the First 
Lutheran Church on Nov. 11. The 
officers elected were Ralph B. Slippy, 
president; Frieda Buenecke, vice-presi- 
dent; Maude Jacobs, secretary, and J. P. 
Cundiff, treasurer. Elna Christiensen 
is accompanist, and Martin Heyde, 
founder of the chorus, conductor. 


Manchester Welcomes Former Residents 
MANCHESTER, CONN., Nov. 22.—The 
Men’s Choral Club, conducted by Archi- 


bald Sessions, gave a concert in the High 
School assembly hall recently under 
the auspices of the Men’s Friendship 
Club. Fred Patton, baritone, and Rob- 
ert Doellner, violinist, both formerly of 
Manchester, gave brilliant performances. 
The program included works by Wagner, 
Handel, Bizet and Cadman. 
Mrs. A. J. CROWELL. 


Mary Cornelia Malone 
Says Costumes Aid Both 
the Singer and Hearer 
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Mary Cornelia Malone, Costume-Recitalist 


Costumes not only pique the interest 
and curiosity of the audience but they 
bring inspiration to the singer as well, 
in the opinion of Mary Cornelia Malone, 
who is being bookea for many song re- 
citals in costume this season. 

“There is undoubtedly an increasing 
demand for costume recitals,” says Miss 
Malone, “particularly in the smaller 
towns. Many audiences are made up 
chiefly of those who profess to ‘like’ 
music but who have not been trained 
in the appreciation of the more classical 
numbers. The’ costume not only offers 
them variety but it arouses interest, 
even before a note is sung. Then, too, 
it is much easier for a singer to catch 
the spirit of the song if she wears a 
costume of the period in which it was 
written than if she yields to the con- 
ventional mode. It helps her to realize 
that she is a medium for a definite ex- 
pression. 

“There is danger, however, of relying 
too much on the costume to bring one 
success and not enough on interpreta- 
tion, clarity of diction and tone color. 
In no instance should a costume be a 
camouflage for artistic mediocrity.” 

Miss Malone, who is a pupil of Mar- 
cella Sembrich, will be heard in many 
cities of the East and Middle West, one 
of her engagements being with the St. 
Louis Symphony in March. 





Violinist Wins Leopold Auer Scholarship 
at Philadelphia School 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22.—Cecil Figel- 
ski, a violinist who hails from Toronto, 
has been awarded the Leopold Auer 
scholarship by the Zeckwer-Hahn Musi- 
cal Academy here. Mr. Figelski, whose 
talent has been recognized by manv 
prominent musicians, is a pupil of Henri 
Czaplinski. 
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the opportunity of passing upon this 
point. Mme. Simone Pettit proved an 
admirable accompanist. J. A. H. 


Lenox Quartet 


The Lenox String Quartet, composed 
of Sandor Harmati and Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, violins; Nicholas Moldavan, viola, 
and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello, were heard 
in concert in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 20, presenting Brahms’ C Minor 
Quartet, Op. 51; Alois Reiser’s Quartet 
in the same tonality, Op. 16, and the 
Haydn Quartet in F, Op. 77. 

The opening movement of the Brahms 
suffered somewhat from a dryness of 
tone quality, all the more out of place 
in this so-called “Rheingold” Quartet. 
The later movements were better in 
every way and the performance on the 
whole, was interesting. 

The Reiser work was played here by 
the now disbanded Berkshire Quartet in 
1919, and it had its initial hearing at 
the first Pittsfield Festival in 1918, 
when it was seriously considered for the 
prize. Its “modernisms” seems less 
poignant now that the ears of the public 
have grown accustomed to much. The 
first movement is difficult to understand, 
but in the following Andante, things 
clarify and the work gains immeasur- 
ably in significance as it progresses. 
It had an excellent performance at the 
hands of the Lenox Quartet and was 
well received by the audience. The 
final number by Haydn, though not, 
perhaps his most beautiful work in this 
form, was finely played and rounded 
out the program effectively. P 

-  . 


Albertina Rasch 


Albertina Rasch, whose dancing was 
one of the features of the Century Opera 
and who has been associated with other 
organizations of the sort in both hemis- 
pheres, appeared with a number of her 
pupils in a dance recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 20. 

Besides a large number of solo and 
ensemble dances, the company was seen 
in a choreographic arrangement of 
Schumann’s “Carnival” and an excellent 
pantomime-ballet, “La Gitana,” arranged 
by Mme. Alberti. 

In a program containing nineteen 
numbers individual criticism is impos- 
sible, though a few of the dancers 
showed such unusual ability and such 
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excellent routine that they must be dis- 
tinguished by a word or two. Among 
these were Mary Parsons who did a 
dance without music, entitled “Invoca- 
tion” which was interesting. Agnes Roy 
in an Ecossaise by Chopin, showed very 
distinct ability and her work in the en- 
sembles stood out. Miss Roy has “per- 
sonality” and knows how to project it. 
Herbert’s Air de Ballet danced by Miss 
Roy, Molly Peck, Florence Miller. Na- 
talia Harasti, Norma Schutt and Helen 
Ellfelt, was quite delightful. The dance 
figures were simple but executed with 
perfection of ensemble and the audience 
would gladly have had a repetition. 

“La Gitana” had a significant story 
which the participants made clear by 
their excellent pantomime. Jacques 
Cartier as a Toreador and Miss Rasch 
in the name part were both particularly 
good. 

Miss Rasch’s dancing was a real de- 
light. In an Adagio, Mazurka and 
Valse by Chopin, which she danced with 
Chester Haile, she looked like a piece 
of Sévres pdte-tendre and danced like 
thistledown. In the “March of the 
Toys” by Herbert, she was a deliciously 
ridiculous drummer doll remaining on 
tiptoe throughout the entire number, 
while the ensemble paraded about. She 
was later seen with the Ensemble in a 
“Chinoise” by Tchaikovsky and a Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie by Liszt. The audi- 
ence, which was an unusually large one, 
was lavish in its applause. J. A. H. 


Biltmore Musicale 


Beniamino Gigli was the principal 
attraction at the second Baltimore Musi- 
cale on the morning of Nov. 21. The 
tenor was in his best form and sang 
operatic arias and songs to the satis- 
faction of the large audience. He gave 
a beautiful interpretation of the Flower 
Song from “Carmen,” capping his irre- 
proachable mezza voce phrases with a 
telling B Flat at the close. The ‘“M’ap- 
pari,” given as an encore was delivered 
with fervor. A second encore, a French 
ditty, was a thing of surpassing charm 
as sung by the tenor. His other num- 
bers included a group by Aldo De Lea, 
Donaudy and Gluck and an aria from 
Cilea’s “Arlesiana.” 

Mr. Gigli had for associates on the 
program Magdeleine Brard, pianist, and 
May Korb, coloratura soprano. Miss 
Korb sang “Ah! fors’ é Lui” from Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” and a group of songs in 
English. She mounted the vocal heights 
of the aria without trepidation and was 
generally successful, her long trill stand- 
ing out as a particularly effective bit 
of singing. Ronald’s “Down in the 
Forest,” an extra after the first num- 
ber, revealed an English diction esnpe- 
cially crisp and understandable. Both 
singers were admirably accompanied at 
the piano by Vito Carnevali. 

Miss Brard disclosed the quality of 
her training in a group by Chopin and 
two numbers by Saint-Saéns, exclusive 
of several encores. Some of her best 
work was done in the Frenchman’s 
“Ballet d’Alceste,” in which her fleetness 
of fingers, command of tone coloring 
and variety of rhythm enabled her to 
give an exceedingly effective portrayal. 
The audience was large and applauded 
vigorously. H. C. 

Antonio Lora 


Antonio Lora, pianist, made an im- 
pressive first appearance in New York 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 21, in a program, the first part of 
which was more or less_ stereotyped. 
Mr. Lora began with two Brahms Bal- 
lades, those in D Major and D Minor. 
These he followed with Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 101. The third group be- 
gan with Field’s Rondo in E Flat and 
included the Schubert Impromptu Op. 
142, and three Chopin pieces. The 
final group was of three Spanish dances 
and transcriptions, the latter being 
Rachmaninoff’s version of the Moussorg- 
sky “Hopak” and for the final number, 
Dohnanyi’s transcription of the “Pas 
de Fleurs” from Delibes’ ‘Naila.” 

Mr. Lora’s distinguishing character- 
istic is his technical equipment which is 
of an unusually high order, and the 
vigor with which he plays. His octave 
passages, particularly, were marvels of 
clarity and rapidity. His Brahms num- 
bers were well played and he infused 
a considerable measure of interest into 
the Sonata. The comparatively un- 
known Field piece was also interesting 
and the Etude of Chopin, Op. 10, No. 1, 
gave him ample opportunity to display 
his command of the geography of the 
keyboard. The final group was almost 
a whirlwind of rapid dance forms, all 


beautifully played, the high light being, 
perhaps, Godowsky’s arrangement of a 
Tango by Albeniz. Mr. Lora attracted 
an audience of unusual size for a début 
recital, and furthermore, aroused it to 
much enthusiasm over his playing. 

J. A. 


Julia Glass Plays 


Julia Glass, pianist, was the recitalist 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 
21. Miss Glass is a pianist whose 
technical attainments and musicianship 
make her one of the most interesting 
younnger artists of the season. Instead 
of stereotyped pieces by Beethoven and 
Bach, an arrangement of the second 
Bach Sonata for violin alone by Godow- 
sky was played for the first time. It 
Is an excellent transcription, though 
certainly very free, a Sonata which 
usually is very tiresome in its original 
form. Miss Glass played it with flaw- 
less technic. The “Sonata Tragica” of 
MacDowell, a composer who never 
seemed able to lift himself out of his 
environment, was the second number. 
Although one’s attention wandered oc- 
casionally, the pianist was able to make 
it quite interesting for the most part. 
As an encore she repeated the Alle- 
gretto vivace movement of the Bach- 
Godowsky Sonata. The third group was 
composed of “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” 
by Mendelssohn-Liszt, “Hark, hark the 
Lark” by Schubert-Liszt, “Papillons” by 
Rosenthal and the magnificent F Major- 
A Minor Ballade of Chopin. The “Pa- 
pillons” as played by Miss Glass was an 
astonishing bit of virtuosity which she 
repeated, making judicious cuts in it 
the second time. She took the “Contra- 
bandista” of Schumann-Tausig a shade 
too rapidly in the last group, but the 
Pastorale of Scarlatti was all one could 
ask. Liadoff’s “Tabatiére a Musique,” 
was played as an encore. - * 


Hutcheson Traces History 


Continuing his survey of literature 
for the piano from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present day, Ernest Hutche- 
son bracketed works of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven at the second recital of 
the series, given in Aeolian Hall the 
afternoon of Nov. 22. There is always 
a risk in historical programs—that of 
their taking on the aspect of the class 
room or the laboratory—and Mr. 
Hutcheson did not altogether win free 
of this in the fore part of this recital. 

In beginning with the Haydn F Minor 
Variations, he narrowly missed being 
perfunctory, though his laying had all 
its wonted clarity, cleanness, crisp de- 
tail, and exceptional musicianship. The 
Same composer’s Fantasia in C was 
blithely articulated, but left the listener 
conscious that, after all, there is little 
more to be done with such music than 
to refrain from marring it. Mozart was 


represented by his C Minor Fantasia 
and Gigue in G Major, seldom heard 
outside studios and conservatories. No 
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particular fault could be found with 
Mr. Hutcheson’s playing of them, ex- 
cept that he did not contrive to make 
them more than passably interesting. 
A different story was told when he 
reached Beethoven, for with almost the 
first bars of the Sonata in C, Opus 53, 
dedicated to Count Waldstein, a new 
glow came into his tone, an increased 
vitality seemed to spring from under his 
fingers, and there was a _ propulsive 
movement and a sense of under-current 
unfelt before. Nor did this seem en- 
tirely a matter of the fundamental 
difference in the compositions. The other 
Beethoven numbers were the Andante 
in F Major and the C Minor Sonata, 
Op. 111. om 2 


Josef Hofmann’s First Recital 


Josef Hofmann appeared in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 22, with 
a most interesting, unhackneyed pro- 
gram. One was not sorry that the 
Bach d’Albert Prelude and Fugue in D 
had been substituted for the Op. 111 of 
Beethoven, which had appeared on the 
advance program. Mr. Hofmann made 
of his program an imposing structure 
that was replete with sonorous octave 
passages, but the Fugue remains for a’ 
that, one of the least interesting of the 
set. Schumann’s fine and very little 
played “Kreisleriana” followed and were 
most beautifully played. The fantastic 
element was not lacking in these pieces, 
and they were made into one organic 
whole by the marvelous sense of archi- 
tecture which characterizes this great 
pianist’s playing. In a Chopin group, 
the B Minor Scherzo with its stifled 
rage and extremely difficult technical 
demands, was predominant. The de- 
lightful little A Flat Valse from Op. 64, 
is almost the exclusive property of Mr. 
Hofmann, and rightly so, for no other 
pianist captures so _ successfully the 
fleeting moods of this composition which 
float in mid-air at its coda. The group 
was followed immediately by five en- 
cores, all Chopin. The A Flat Polonaise 
with its message of freedom for Poland 
ever-oppressed, and the A Major Polo- 
naise, so puny by contrast, were among 
them. 

A final group included the brief, 
stormy Rachmaninoff Prelude in D 
Minor, a March, of stirring rhythmic 
qualities, by Prokofieff, Mr. Hofmann’s 
own glittering “Kaleidoscope” and two 
Godowsky transcriptions. Of these last, 
the audience liked best one of the best 
beloved of the Schubert Moment Musi- 
cales. The applause was undeserved as 
far as the piece itself is concerned, for 
while the arrangement was astonishing- 
ingly clever and pianistic, the simplicity 
and beauty of the original was entirely 
sacrificed to make a modern Viennese 
Waltz. The transcription of Albeniz’ 
Tango was more synonymous with the 
ideas of the composer. Among eleven 
encores played by Mr. Hofmann, were 
two Rachmaninoff Preludes, those in C 
Sharp and G Minor, the Schubert-Liszt 
“Eriking” and a repetition of the Schu- 
bert-Godowsky piece. W. S. 
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shadow. The proof of the fine mutuality 
and deep insight with which it was 
played by the two distinguished violinists 
was in the effect it produced. 

The Brahms symphony, like .its three 
fellows, wears well. The performance 
given it was one which left it free to 
speak its wholesome message serenely 
and musically, a properly domestic per- 
formance, so to speak, with no urgings 
toward the white lights and primrose 
paths of orchestral virtuosity. 0. T. 


* * * 


The Philharmonic Plays Ravel 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor; Scipione Guidi 
and H. Lange, violins, and Leo Schulz, 
‘cello, soloists. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20, 
evening. The program: 


Handel, 
Concerto Grosso in D major, Op. 6, 
No. 5, for Strings (Edited by 
G. F. Kogel) 
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| oth 
SYLVIA LENT 
| 
‘“‘When Sylvia Lent appeared to play the 
| Bruch concerto she gave the impression of 
| verdant youth and simplicity; her perform- 
| ance, however, had remarkable force and | 
| 
| 


vitality. Her tone is broad and full, always 
of beautiful texture, and she showed in the | 
fast passages that she had her technic at her 
fingers’ ends. It was this blending of mature 
execution with the unspoiled outlook of a 
young artist that proved the attraction of her 
playing. The audience applauded her vehe- 
mently after every movement and gave her 
an ovation at the end.’’—New York Times. 


“Her tone was full, firm and marked by a 
legato of fine quality. She understood her 
subject and had no difficulty in publishing 
with authority a sound and musical reading.’’ 
—New York Sun, 


‘‘Miss Lent performed the concerto of Bruch 
in a style distinguished by uncommon breadth | 
and elasticity, a beautiful tone and technical 
assurance.’’—New York Telegram and Fve- 
ning Mail, 





“Sylvia Lent as soloist brought to the Bruch | 
violin concerto her usual agreeable tone and 
charm of interpretation.’’"—New York World. | 


“This young artist plays exceedingly well. 
She has a good grasp of the concerto and de- 
livers her message with nice tone and in an | 
ingratiating playing manner.’’—New York 
Evening World. 


‘Miss Lent seems to have about everything 
that makes for real greatness in a violinist— 
remarkable flexibility, a pure and always true 
tone and a faculty for excellent phrasing. 
With continued appearances adjectives will 
be useless. She made the pianissimo a fine 
art. Miss Lent imparted a peculiarly emo- 
tional thrill to the soft notes. She does this 
by bowing almost with as little pressure as 
for harmonics. A difficult stunt always, this 
artiste makes it seem easy and gets full value 
of the overtones.’’—New York Telegraph. 
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Ravel, 
“Ma Mére l’Oye’’ (‘‘Mother Goose’’) : 
Five Children’s Pieces, for Or- 
chestra 
Dvorak, 


Symphony No. 2, in D minor, Op. 70 

Ravel’s “Ma Mére l’Oye” was the fea- 
ture of one of the most interesting pro- 
grams which Mr. van Hoogstraten has 
given this season. The naive open- 
mouthed wonder of “Mother Goose” was 
in the playing, and the imagination be- 
hind the strange legends. The stateli- 
ness of the “Pavane of the Sleeping 
Beauty” and the thoughtful rhythms of 
“Hop-o’-my-Thumb” had a certain ver- 
dant spirit in common. “Laideronnette, 
Empress of the Pagodas” had all the 
magic and witchery of the enchanted isle 
and the waltz which records the “Con- 
versations of Beauty and the Beast,” 
was delightfully done, giving the effect 
almost of recitative. The “Fairy Gar- 
den” was a radiant climax to a work 
of such simple grace and beauty. 

The Dvorak Second Symphony in D 
minor, which has been cast into oblivion 
by the ubiquitous Fifth, is a work of 
Dvorak before he translated himself into 
an American. Even then, however, he 
was given to developing convenient 
themes, for as Mr. Gilman’s program 
notes insist on telling you, the first 
movement is based on Brahms’ ‘Immer 
leiser wird mein Schlummer,” and the 
second is a combination of the “Love’s 
Peace” from Act II of “Tristan” and a 
phrase from “O, nuit d’amour” from 
“Faust.” It has, however, a certain vi- 
rility which the “New World” symphony 
lacks and an unspoiled Bohemian spirit 
which the orchestra emphasized in a 
vigorous performance. 

In Handel’s Fifth Concerto Grosso, 
the orchestra caught the old-time spirit 
and made it sound surprisingly modern. 
Messrs. Guidi and Lange, violinists, and 
Mr. Schulz, ’cellist, all members of the 
orchestra, demonstrated the golden mean 
between solo and ensemble playing. 

Sh s H. 


American Orchestral Society 


American Orchestral Society, Chal- 
mers Clifton, conductor, City College, 
Nov. 20, evening. The program: 

Symphony No. 7, in A........ Beethoven 

Fumo. CORGSTEO WD. LB .siccvvcceer Grieg 

Francis Moore 
Excerpts from “Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner 
Prelude to Act 3 
Dance of the Apprentices 
Entrance of the Meistersingers 

The American Orchestral Society had 
had exactly one month’s rehearsals on 
Nov. 20. Considering this fact, it was 
a remarkably fine achievement to present 
such an ambitious program in such a 
commendable fashion. Although there 
were some rough edges and differences 
of opinion as regarded tempo among 
the players, there was enthusiasm and 
enjoyment present as well. They de- 
rived some enjoyment with the Beetho- 
ven Seventh Symphony. Francis Moore 
in a concerto which, despite its many 
performances, contrives to hold its own, 
played with technical finish and brilliant 
tone, but seemed rather lacking on the 
emotional side. The orchestra accom- 
panied him very well. Strange to say, 
the best performance of the evening was 
accorded the three Wagner excerpts, 
which certainly require the services of 
a virtuoso band. They were played with 
a sweep and glow that was eminently 
satisfying. Mr. Clifton deserves great 
credit for the work of his organization. 

s & s W.S. 


The Friends of Music 


The Friends of Music, Artur Bo- 
dansky, conductor; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, soloist. Town Hall, Nov. 23, 
afternoon. The program: 


Overture, “Von der Schénen Melusine,’’ 


Mendelssohn 
Concerto Grosso No, 13, in F....Handel 

Piano Concerto No. 5 (‘‘Emperor’’), 
Beethoven 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

Artur Bodansky communicated a good 
deal of his enthusiasm to his orchestra 
on Sunday afternoon. The little-known 
Mendelssohn piece was very beautifully 
played with a rhythmic force that swept 
all before it. For direct contrast, the 
Handel work followed. The arrangement 
by Max Seiffert, is a thing of beauty. 
The anonymous cembalo player is a fine 
artist who added the necessary quaint 
touch to the number. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was superb in the Concerto. His tone 
is one of the classics of modern piano 
playing. Under his fingers the Adagio 
sang as it very rarely has in past per- 


formances of this concerto, and the last 
movement Mr. Gabrilowitsch contrived, 
with the help of Mr. Bodansky, to make 
interesting. W. S. 


* * * 
Saminsky Conducts New Work 
New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Lazare Saminsky, 
guest conductor; Renée Chemet, violin- 
ist, soloist. Aeolian Hall, Nov. 23, after- 


noon. The program: 
Symphony in C (“Jupiter’’)......Mozart 
Cencerto Hh FH SEO is sities cece Lalo 


Mme. Chemet 
Septet for Trumpet, Piano and Strings, 
Saint-Saéns 

Scene from “Lament of Rachel,” 

Saminsky 
(New—Conducted by the composer) 

Competing not only with his ancient 
rival, the Philharmonic, but with a new 
and stop-at-nothing foe, a band of “jazz 
symphonists,” Walter Damrosch con- 
trived Sunday not only to bring forward 
a soloist good to look upon as well as to 
hear, and to present a “first time” work 
with the composer conducting, but tossed 
in for good measure one of his occa- 
sional appearances as pianist-extraordi- 
nary, always events in the Symphony 
Society family. 

The novelty, though not the most at- 
tractive music of the program, deserves 
first attention. It consisted of a vocal 
lament, sung by a small chorus of mem- 
bers of the Oratorio Society and Temple 
Emanu-El, followed by ritual dances, 
which unite to form the final scene of 
the ballet, “Lament of Rachel.” Presum- 
ably the composer has gone to Hebraic 
sources for his materjal, and the com- 
position sounded, at least in its more 
superficial aspects, a racial note not al- 
together alien to these parts. But it was 
a warm and sensuous modern Hebrew- 
ism, and not the Hebraic austerity of 
the days of the prophets. The orchestra- 
tion abounded in rich sonorities, sug- 
gestively Russian rather than of the 
deeper East. It may be assumed that 
the orchestra, under the composer’s lead- 
ership, played the work as he intended 
it to be played. 

Mme. Chemet’s projection of the Lalo 
concerto had vivacity, élan and sparkle. 
The slow movement possessed a _ true 
Gallic lyricism and was not wanting in 
tenderness. There were details that were 
not flawless, but this is not in itself great 
music and it received a_ performance 
quite worthy of its aims and ends. 


The Saint-Saéns Septet, with René 
Pollain conducting, was dominated by 
Mr. Damrosch at the piano, though the 
trumpet part was in the very capable 
hands of Vladimir Drucker. Like so 
much else of Saint-Saéns—the suave, the 
witty, the elegant but not the profoundly 
moved—the number was engaging and 
ingratiating, without contributing any- 
thing of its own to the musical experi- 
ence of those who listened. 

Mozart’s so-called “Jupiter” Symphony 
is a coat Mr. Damrosch has worn. on 
many a wintry day. One can imagine 
that if he ever had to part with it, he 
would be quite as melancholy as the 
lachrymose philosopher of “Bohéme.” It 
warms and it doesn’t wear shiny, and 
one opines that it will be serviceable 
long after its now maturing friend lays 
down the baton. ~ Be 

a * * 


Philharmonic’s Sunday Concert 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 18, afternoon. The program: 

Brahms, 

Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. 90 

Bach, 

Two Preludes and Five-Voice Fugues 
Transcribed for Strings by 
Mabel Wood Hill 

Reger, 

Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
by Mozart, Op. 132 

The classical program which Mr. van 
Hoogstraten gave his Sunday afternoon 
subscribers seemed rather heavy fare 
for a holiday. The lyrical Brahms of 
the Third Symphcny provided the only 
vital music of the concert. It had a 
certain tonal warmth and_ powerful 
tenderness that produced an emotional 
reaction, and Mr. van Hoogstraten at 
least knows his Brahms. The Bach 
transcriptions are numbers Four and 
Twenty-two of the First Book of the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord. Although 
the orchestration was deft, the strings 
seemed to sentimentalize Bach, to turn 
the crystalline clearness into tunefulness. 
The Reger Variations on the Mozart 
Piano Sonata in A, illustrated again 
that Max Reger had talent but lacked 
discrimination. Even with the omission 
of the Second and Seventh Variations 
the work was so long and wearisome 
that its merits were obscured in spite 
of the orchestra’s excellent playing. 

H. 
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Festival 


‘The Tollefsen Trio, a chamber music aggregation well known in the East, 
but hitherto unheard in this city, played a trio in D minor by Rubin Gold- 
mark, and two movements each from trios by Arthur Foote and Charles 
W. Cadman. Carl H. Tollefsen, violin; Augusta Tollefsen, piano, and Paul 
Kefer, ‘cello, constitute the trio, which made instantly favorable impres- 
sion by the excellence of its playing. Agreeable tone, always well propor- 
tioned, and capable of boundless variety was ever present; as also unity of 
musical feeling and the sympathy which comes only from long associated 
practice. . . . The work of the Tollefsen Trio was received with enthusiasm. 


and deservedly.” 


Mary M. Howard, Buffalo Morning Express, Oct. 7, 1924 


“The Tollefsen Trio, new to this city, offered a work of Rubin Goldmark, 
D minor, Opus |, and portions of trios by Arthur Foote and Cadman. 
Their performance throughout was one of admirable unity of purpose, 
serving to disclose their individual and collective merits.”’ 


Edward Durney, Buffalo Evening News, Oct. 7, 1924. 
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Nina Tarasova 


Nina Tarasova in her recital on Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 22, at Aeolian Hail, 
proved again the appeal of the decora- 
tive diseuse and the café concert pro- 
gram and its place in the concert halls. 
Beginning, in a bouffant taffeta gown, 
with a group called “What our grand- 
mothers and grandfathers sang _ in 
France, England and Russia,’ Mme. 
Tarasova gave a series of Russian folk- 
songs in a peasant costume and a later 
group of revolutionary folk-songs with 
concertina accompaniment. 

The Gretry Ariette from “Richard 
Coeur de Lion” in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury songs, had an appealing shyness 
and insouciance and Mme. Tarasova 
sang it with subtle shadings and em- 
phases. “Leezie Lindsay” a Nineteenth 
Century Scotch traditional air was made 
even more quaint by Mme. Tarasova’s 
Highland accent. In the folk-songs she 
turned with facility from pathos to 


gaiety, from Pagan chants to low 
comedy. In an air incongruously trans- 
lated as “Eustace” arranged from a 


folk-song by Szevozenko, she mimicked 
delightfully the comedy of the peasant 
flirt, and in the “Song of the Eynos,” 
she achieved an ecstatic timbre in the 
pagan cry to the great God Kalaidos. 
The old revolutionary songs on the pro- 
gram, were certainly not jazz, as Mme. 
Tarasova called them, but she added 
others of the present revolution which 
had a more modern tang. Arcadie 
Birkenholz, the _ assisting violinist, 
showed a mellow lyricism and technical 
ease in pieces by Wieniawski and Saras- 
ate. Lazar Weiner was at the piano for 
Mme. Tarasova, Samuel Shankman, for 
Mr. Birkenholz. H. M. 


Jazz at Metropolitan 


Jazz invaded the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the afternoon of Nov. 23 when 
Vincent Lopez “and his augmented or- 
chestra of forty selected soloists” gave 
what was designated as a Symphonic 
Jazz Concert. In augmenting his forces 
to the degree he did, Mr. Lopez largely 
defeated his own end and to a large ex- 
tent lifted the organization out of the 
jazz orchestra class into one of symphonic 
proportions and possibilities. This was 
particularly evidenced by the fact that 
the saxophone and banjo, the backbone 
of jazz, were quite put into the second 
place by the traditional strings, the 
latter being dominant throughout the 
concert. 

Like most highly specialized things 
when they step from their original field, 
much of the music played was neither 
fish, flesh nor fowl. This is not to say 
that it was not interesting, far from it; 
but merely that in ceasing to be one 
thing it did not definitely become an- 
other. Rachmaninoff’s Preludes, the 
Hymn to the Sun, the Song of India and 
the March of the Sirdar jumbled into 
a pasticcio and played with a drone, 
one-two, one-two bass may make ex- 
cellent dance music but as a concert 
piece they sound better than when played 
as their composers wrote them. Sim- 
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ilarly when you play “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka” interspersed with the 
“Well” theme from “Tosca” against the 
same drone bass one could dance delight- 
fully to it, but listening to it from an 
orchestra chair has all the delights of 
being a wallflower without even the fun 
of watching the dance. 

In music composed especially for this 
type of organization the _ orchestra 
sounded more interesting. “The Evolu- 
tion of the Blues,” for instance, and 
Fletcher Henderson’s “The Meanest 
Blues” had real musical value, but this 
seemed to be in inverse ratio to the 
jazzy quality. That is, when the piece 
took on a real musical semblance, analy- 
sis of it disclosed that it was not really 
jazz. 

Dismissing from one’s mind the claim 
of consideration on the basis of the sym- 
phony orchestra, there was much in Mr. 
Lopez’s concert to give real pleasure. 
There was present a vivid, sparkling 
vitality best described by the American 
slang word “pep.” There was not a 
trace of raggedness anywhere nor of 
lagging entrances; all went perfectly and 
the shading was done in quick response 
to the conductor’s baton. There were 
frequent places where, settling down to 
enjoy the concert frankly as a stunt, 
one could do so to a delightful extent. 
The audience was quite carried off its 
feet by the trumpeter’s playing “The 
Melody That Made You Mine” in the 
highest reaches of his instrument. It 
was a masterful exhibition of technical 
equipment, displaying trills of exquisite 
clarity and other interesting things that 
one seldom hears elsewhere. If the 
quality of the sound was more startling 
than musical, that is the fault of the 
instrument itself. 

Another piece that brought a storm of 
applause was a Potpourri of “Pinafore,” 
in which the orchestra donned sailor hats 
and the soloists headgear appropriate 
to the characters represented; the alto 
saxophone, for instance, wearing a sun- 
bonnet while playing “I’m Called Little 
Buttercup” and the trombone an ad- 
miral’s hat for “When I Was a Lad.” 
It was good to get even this whiff of 
“Pinafore” and made one yearn for the 
whole thing even in the same auditorium. 

Besides the unnamed soloists from the 
ranks of the orchestra, Borrah Minevitch 
played numbers on the mouth-organ and 
Yvette Rugel was heard in Irving Ber- 
lin’s “All Alone.” Mr. Lopez stepped 
from the conductor’s stand to play the 
piano part in his transcription of You- 
man’s “Wildflower” and did so with 
such success that an encore was de- 
manded. 

Needless to say, the Opera House was 
crowded. J. A. i. 


Little Symphony Novelties 


No one knows exactly how many sym- 
phonies Haydn wrote. Grove’s dic- 
tionary ventures “about” 153. Incredible 
as this may seem, room must be left 
for more, as there is no telling how 
many the musical antiquarians_ will 
bring forth. The concert of the Little 
Symphony at the Henry Miller Theater 
the evening of Nov. 23 produced one 
that the writer in Grove knew nothing 
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of, having but lately been exhumed by 
Hans Sitt of Leipzig. Mr. Barrere was 
thus enabled to accord its first Ameri- 
can performance to a work which was 
old and probably passé when Beethoven 
was launching the immortal Nine. An 
opus number in the eighties has been 
pinned upon it. 

The event was perhaps more interest- 
ing than the music, Haydnesque in flavor 
but slight in stature. It is in the form 
of a concerto grosso with solos for 
violin, ’cello, oboe and bassoon, and, 
though labeled Sinfonie Concertante and 
possessing three movements, does not 
approximate even the Mozartean sym- 
phony in structural weight. The Bar- 
rere forces played it affectionately, and 
the conductor called upon the soloists, 
R. Johnson, L. Kirsch, P. Mathieu and 
L. Letellier, to bow an acknowledgment 
of the hearty applause. 

Other numbers of the Little Sym- 
phony program were a French bibelot, 
Perilhou’s “Une Veilles en Bresse” and 
orchestral versions of three Tchaikovsky 
piano pieces, Petite Valse, Chanson 
Triste and Humoresque, all charmingly 
presented. The soloist was Betty Gil- 
more, harpist, who played Pierné, 
Debussy and Hasselmans works and was 
recalled for a supplementary number. 

As additional entertainment, the baton 
was turned over by Mr. Barrére to 
Arthur Whiting for an informal presen- 
tation of Mr. Whiting’s dance music to 
poems by Arthur Blake. The composer 
explained that he had conceived this 
music for a small family orchestra of 
limited attainments. Birds, insects, a 
peacock, the stars and an enchanted 
shepherd are mirrored with not a little 
felicity and an attractive air of fan- 
tasy, though the music is too fragile 
and insufficiently original to exert more 
than a limited and casual appeal. 

O. 


Elena Barberi 


Elena Barberi, a youthful pianist who 
made her début recently in Aeolian Hall, 
reappeared in the same auditorium on 
the evening of Nov. 23. Miss Barberi’s 
playing exhibited the same qualities that 
distinguished it at her first appearance, 
a clean technic and a musical tone 
though not a large one. Handel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith” and an Andantino 
and Allegro by Rossi were played with 
a naive charm that was attractive. In 
the Schumann Carnaval which followed, 
the young artist displayed good inten- 
tions, but the work is as yet slightly 
beyond her grasp. The final group, rely- 
ing to some extent on technical bril- 


liance, was of interest, Rubinstein’s 
Staccato Etude and the Schulz-Evler 
“Blue Danube” arrangement showing 


what Miss Barberi could do with this 
type of music. These pieces were nicely 
contrasted with a Chant d’Amour by 
Stojowski and the Debussy “Arabesque.” 
J. A. H. 





“Lohengrin” Sung in Brooklyn by 
Metropolitan 


The prospect of hearing Maria Jeritza 
in “Lohengrin” atracted an audience 
that filled the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music to its capacity for the second 
opera of the Metropolitan season on 
Nov. 18. Mme. Jeritza was at her bril- 
liant vocal and pictorial best as Elsa, 
and, supported by substantially the same 
singers that presented “Lohengrin” in 
Manhattan the preceding week, amplv 
compensated for the opera’s lack of 
pace. Rudolf Laubenthal portrayed Lo- 
hengrin with characteristic skill. Clar- 
ence Whitehill’s malignant Telramund 
and Margaret Matzenauer’s Ortrud were 
up to the usual high vocal and dramatic 
standard. William Gustafson, who re- 
placed Paul Bender as King Henry, used 
his sonorous bass to good advantage. 
Carl Schlegel was the Herald. Due to 
an injury to his right wrist, Arthur 
Bodanzky was unable to conduct, and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek filled his place 
with credit. E. N. 





Marcel Dupre’s “Passion” Symphony Has 
First American Hearing 


Marcel Dupré, French organist, opened 
his third American tour with a recital 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium on Tues- 
day afternoon, Nov. 18. Mr. Dupré on 
this occasion played his “Passion” Sym- 
phony for the first time in this country. 
It is a musical delineation in four move- 
ments of the life of Christ. The first, 
“Expectation,” portrays the anxiety and 


unrest with which the world awaited the 
coming of the Saviour. The second de- 
notes the birth of the Infant and the 
chanting of the shepherds to the tune 
of “Adeste Fideles.” The third and 
most interesting musically tells of the 
March to Calvary, the Crucifixion and 
the Entombment. The symphony ends 
with a joyful “Resurrexit.” Mr. Dupre 
played his composition with ardor and 
technical perfection. His program be- 
gan with the Bach Prelude and Fugue 
in D and included a “Suite Bretonne” 
by himself and a Bach Passacaglia. 
Mr. Dupré also improvised a Prelude 
and Fugue on an original theme given 
him by S. Archer Gibson. W. S. 





Boston Candlelight Concert Will 
Introduce Novelties 


Boston, Nov. 22.—Doris Emerson, so- 
prano, and Rodolfo Fornari, baritone, 
will be soloists at the candlelight concert 
of the Eighteenth Century Symphony in 
Jordan Hall, Dec. 3. Miss Emerson will 
sing “Dove Sono” from  Mozart’s 
“Figaro” and “Care Selve” from Han- 


del’s “Atalanta.” Mr. Fornari will be 
heard in two humorous arias from 
Galuppi’s opera “Il Filosofo di Cam- 


pagna.” Orchestra numbers of special 
interest will be a suite by Johann Neu- 
bauer, played from a manuscript dated 
1649, and Corelli’s second Concerto 
Grosso, both novelties in _ Boston. 
Raffaele Martino, founder of the or- 
chestra, will conduct. W. J. PARKER. 





Frederic Tillotson Lectures in Boston on 
Piano Teaching 


Boston, Nov. 22.—Frederic Tillotson, 
pianist, who recently spent several 
months’ study with Tobias Matthay, in 
England, addressed the Pianoforte 


Teachers’ Society in the home of Eleanor 
Brigham, president, Nov. 10. Mr. 
Tillotson’s subject was: “My Views in 
Teaching and Mr. Matthay’s Wonderful 
Work.” The outline of the lecture was 
as follows: The purposes of music in 
service and life; what causes bad teach- 
ing, lack of high and definite purpose, 
lack of understanding the importance of 
analysis of human nature, inability to 
listen to and analyze what is heard; in- 
adequate understanding of music, tone 
and its production, muscular system in 
relaxation and contraction and the right 
choice of material. The lecture was fol- 
lowed by an open forum discussion. 
W. J. PARKER. 


Edward Rechlin Gives Recital in Sedalia, 
Mo. 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 22.—Edward Rech- 
lin of New York gave an organ recital 
in the Liberty Theater on Nov. 18, play- 
ing to an appreciative audience. The 
Walther League of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church sponsored the recital, the pro- 
ceeds of which were given to the fund 
for a new building. The Rev. Herman 
H. Heidbreder, pastor, introduced Mr. 
Rechlin. Music of the Lutheran church, 
including compositions by Bach, made up 
the program. Improvisations on “Silent 
Night,” “Rock of Ages” and “Abide 


With Me” were added by request. 
LOUISE DONNELLY. 
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@ Underwood & Underwood 
Samuel Dushkin. American Violinist 


Samuel Dushkin, American violinist, 
who was first heard in his native coun- 
try last season after a series of tri- 
umphs in European centers, will com- 


plete his list of engagements abroad and 
return to America next month for an 
extensive tour under the direction of 
George Engels. One of the most inter- 
esting events of his present sojourn in 
Europe has been his appearance in the 
first performance of Ravel’s new concert 
rhapsody, “Tzigane,” under the baton of 
Willem Mengelberg in Amsterdam. Not 
only did the work prove of unusual in- 
terest to critics and musicians, but Mr. 
Dushkin’s delivery of its many difficult 
passages challenged comparison with the 
greatest violinists of the day. His per- 
formance of the work also caused much 
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comment in London, where a Viotti con- 
certo proved an excellent foil for the 
modern effects in the new composition 
and also disclosed the breadth and 
mastery of his style. Mr. Dushkin gave 
the first performance of the Ravel work 
in Paris, where he also played a group 
of pieces by Glazounoff, Moussorgsky, 
Sasanoff and Szymanowski, that met 
with high favor. Mr. Dushkin’s appear- 
ances in this country will include many 
recitals and several engagements with 
orchestra. 


LOCAL ARTISTS PROVIDE 
PROGRAMS FOR WICHITA 





Three Concerts Enliven Proceedings at 
First State Flower Show— 
Other Events 


WICHITA, KAn., Nov. 22.—Three mu- 
sical programs were given in connection 
With the first State flower show held 
in the Forum. The first, under the aus- 
pices of the Wichita College of Music 
and Dramatic Art, was given by mem- 
bers of the faculty ‘assisted by the Junior 
Symphony, of which Theodore Lindbarg 
is conductor. Solo and ensemble num- 
bers, musical recitations and dances com- 
prised the schedule. The second, spon- 
sored by the Academy of Fine Arts, took 
the form of a garden party given by 
pupils of Minnie Ferguson Owens and 
Frances Edler, with Laura Jackman as 
solo violinist and Lena Wright as ac- 
companist. The Owens Glee Club par- 
ticipated. The third program, given by 
the Three Arts Conservatory, introduced 
the Elks’ Ladies’ Saxophone Band, con- 
ducted by Antonio de la Mora: the 
Petrone Male Singers, under the baton 
of Vito Gerald Petrone; a trio for harp, 
violin and ’cello played by Geraldine 
Shanks, Ruby Woolf and Flora Hay; a 
tenor solo by Vito Gerald Petrone, and 
a ballet by pupils of Mrs. Otto L. 
Fischer. 

Margaret Lester, soprano, and William 
Lester, composer and pianist, gave a fine 
program at the opening meeting of the 
Saturday Afternoon Musical Club in the 
Country Club House recently. A fea- 
ture of the program was the singing by 
Mrs. Lester of “Child, Child, Love While 
You Can,” written by Verna Moyer of 
this city and dedicated to Mrs. Lester. 

Margaret and William Lester gave a 
charming song recital before a large 
audience in Russell Hall, Friends Uni- 
versity, recently. 

Roy Campbell, director of the music 
school of Friends University, has been 
engaged to sing the tenor part in “Mes- 
siah” with the Handel Oratorio Society 
and the Topeka Philharmonic Society of 
Topeka. 

Joy Colvin presented several of her 
younger pupils in a piano recital re- 
cently. T. L. KREBs. 
Kansas University Chorus Begins Re- 
hearsals for Two Concerts 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Nov. 22.—The Law- 
rence Choral Union at the University 
of Kansas under the leadership of Dean 
D. M. Swarthout of the School of Fine 
Arts, has begun its second year under 
auspicious circumstances. The enroll- 
ment of the chorus numbers 515 and 
the weekly rehearsals show a fine en- 
thusiasm. During musical festival week, 
the last week in April, the chorus will 
appear on two different evenings, giving 
“Messiah” at one performance and 
Verdi’s Requiem at another. Both choral 
numbers will have the accompaniment 
of the University Orchestra, which is 
under the direction of Karl Andrist, 
professor of violin. 





Robert Imandt Plays in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 22.—Robert 
Imandt, violinist, made his first recital 
appearance in this city at the Academy 
of Music Foyer on the evening of Nov. 14 
and achieved a notable success. His pro- 
gram was unusual in that it contained 
several interesting modern works, be- 
sides the always grateful and beautiful 
César Franck Sonata, all of which Mr. 
Imandt played with style and artistry. 
The house was filled with an attentive 
and appreciative audience. 





Elinor Whittemore, violinist, assisted 
by Eugenie Whittemore, gave a pro- 
gram at a luncheon recently in honor 
of Sir Thomas Johnston Lipton in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Nevada Ven der Veer, contralto, has 
been engaged to sing in a performance 
of Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” by the 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir on March 13. 


MINNEAPOLIS MOVED BY ART OF FENYVES 





Pianist’s American Début Is 
Made Oceasion of Much 


Enthusiasm 
By H. K. Zuppinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 22.—Before an 
enthusiastic audience which completely 
filled the Unitarian Church on Nov. 12 
Gabriel Fenyves, Hungarian pianist, 
made his American début in an all- 
Chopin recital. His program was di- 
vided into three parts, which largely 
covered the three creative periods of this 
composer’s life. 

Mr. Fenyves’ revealed _ interpretive 
ideas that were new to Minneapolis and 
a technical ability that is remarkable. 
The variety of his tone color extends 
over a wide range. The second group 
was made up of six etudes, all except 
one, that in G Flat, being from Op. 25. 
In these Mr. Fenyves showed a poetical 
temperament. He has a tone as soft 
as silk but which yet carries a thread 
of clear vitality. When volume is re- 
quired, Mr. Fenyves can produce a 
sonorous tone, as was evidenced in his 
brilliant playing of the Polonaise in A 
Flat, which concluded the program. 

The Minneapolis Symphony’ gave 
Minneapolis its first hearing of Stravin- 
sky’s ‘“Petrouchka” Suite, with E. Robert 
Schmitz at the piano, on Nov. 14. Henri 
Verbrugghen and his musicians were 
much praised for their splendid perform- 
ance of this work, although critical 
judgment of the music itself was gen- 
erally reserved for another hearing. In 
addition to playing in the Stravinsky 
number, Mr. Schmitz was heard with 
the orchestra in César Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations, showing excellent 
musicianship and polished technic. The 
audience responded in no uncertain man- 
ner and Mr. Schmitz was so enthusias- 
tically received that several encores were 
added. 


Before a well filled house on Nov. 
16 the Minneapolis Symphony gave 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony with 


so much color that the response from 
the audience was the most spontaneous 
this season. Other numbers were Auber’s 
Overture to “Masaniello” and a Moment 
Musicale by Schubert. The soloist was 
Olive June Lacey, a young soprano of 
much promise. She sang an aria from 
“Louise” and Micaela’s aria from “Car- 


men.” Encores were the Jewel Song 
from “Faust” and the Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn.” 

Débuts made with the Minneapolis 
Symphony have been those of Stefie 
Geyer and Gustave Tinlot, the new con- 
certmaster. The former played Spohr’s 
Concerto in A Minor for violin in ex- 
cellent style. In Lalo’s “Russian” Con- 
certo Mr. Tinlot revealed fine artistry, 
playing with a beautiful tone and with 
a technic that is equal to all demands. 

Anne MacPhail, assisted by Harriet 
Allen, pianist, and Margaret Gilmore 
MacPhail, accompanist, gave an interest- 
ing violin recital in the auditorium of 
the MacPhail School of Music recently. 
A Handel sonata and a number of 
shorter pieces proved that Miss Mac- 
Phail has a fine grasp of the resources 
of her instrument and possesses the 
ability to bring them out. 

Mildred Bayerstedt Hodges, contralto; 
Jenny Cullen, violinist; Marie Rybak, 
pianist, and Eleanor Freemantel and 
Marion Austin Dunn, accompanists, gave 
an enjoyable program before members 
of the Thursday Musicale. 





Morrison Sings With San Carlo 
Forces in Boston 


A bby 


Abby Morrison, soprano, who was 
heard with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in its New York season, has ap- 
peared with success in other cities. In 
Boston she sang the part of Giuletta in 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and also appeared 
in the réle of Nedda in “Pagliacci.” Miss 
Morrison sang at a dinner given in New 
York, on Nov. 9, in honor of Murray 
Hulbert, president of the Board of 
Aldermen. On the following day Miss 
Morrison sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the Victory Ball given for 
the American Legion at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


’Cellist Tours With Alma Gluck 


Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cellist, is 
now on tour with Alma Gluck, assisting 
the latter with her recitals. Miss 
Rosanoff has been appreciatively re- 
ceived by audiences in her tour and is 
proving to be much more than a mere 
assistant, giving an artistic performance 
herself. Her work has received com- 
mendatory notice from the press in all 
of the larger cities in which she has 
appeared. 
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New Operatic Standards Established 
by Students of Eastman Music School 
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the opera. Olivia Martin, who was the 
Nurse, gave a good character study of 
the part and sang in a voice of fine 
carrying power. Archie Ruggles as 
Chouisky and Neel Bliss Enslen as 
Pimen handled their réles exceedingly 
well. Others in the cast were R. T. 
Halliley, Howard Hitz, Donald McGill, 
George Segars, Douglas Steade and Hal- 
fred Young. Mr. Ruggles and Mr. Halli- 
ley have been recent soloists with the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Eugene Goossens, who on this occasion 
brought out the dramatic element of 
Moussorgsky’s score very clearly. 

In “Pagliacci” the singers were 
Martha Atwell as Nedda, Charles Hed- 
ley as Canio, Donald McGill in the réle 
of Tonio, Douglas Steade as Beppe and 
Clyde Miller as Silvio. Neel Bliss Enslen 
and Harold Conkling were the Villagers. 
Mr. Hedley’s sense of dramatic values 


and his smooth and appealing voice made 
him a satisfactory Canio, and Miss At- 
well sang with charm and distinction. 
Her scene with Silvio was one of the 
high points of the production. Mr. 
Miller was an attractive singer, and Mr. 
McGill sang the Prologue excellently. 
He also carried out the character con- 
sistently throughout the opera. Mr. 
Steade, Mr. Enslen and Mr. Conkling 
all were in the picture. 

All the participants brought to their 
work an enthusiasm and fervor that 
gave even such a familiar opera as 
“Pagliacci” new life. A departure from 
conventional standards may denote a de- 
velopment of exceptional interest. The 
costumes and scenery of both operas 
were by Norman Edwards. The scenery 
of “Pagliacci,” modern in conception, 
was most effective and added greatly to 
the interest of the production. 

The audience included many prominent 
citizens. Mary ERTZ WILL. 





GALLO OPERA HOLDS 
BOSTON’S APPROVAL 


Enthusiasm Undiminished in 
Closing Week of San 


Carlo Season 
By Henry Levine 


Boston, Nov. 22.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company completed its two weeks’ 
season in the Boston Opera House on 
Nov. 15 with “Aida,” which, with the 
exception of “Madama Butterfly,” was 
the only opera repeated from the first 
week’s program. Much satisfaction was 
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expressed with all the performances, en- 
thusiasm being unfailing over the work 
of principals and conductors. 

“Carmen” on Monday brought Ester 
Ferrabini in the title rdle and Consuelo 
Escobar singing Micaela. The Don 
José was Gaetano Tommasini; Mario 
Valle appeared as Escamillo. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri conducted. Miss Escobar sang 
again the next night, taking the leading 
part in “Traviata,” in which her asso- 
ciates were Demetrio Onofrei and Mario 
Basiola, who had respectively the réles 
of Alfredo and Germont. Alberto Bac- 
colini led the production. 

A Boston operatic début was made at 
the Wednesday matinée by Lucille Chal- 
fant, singing the soprano part in 
“Marta.” Stelle De Mette was the 
Nancy, Mr. Onofrei the Lionel and Mr. 
Valle the Plunkett. Also in the cast were 
Luigi de Cesare and Natale Cervi. Mr. 
Guerrieri conducted. The bill for that 
night comprised “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci,” with Bianca Saroya, 
Mary Kent, Manuel Salazar and George 
Cehanovsky appearing in the first opera 
and Abby Morrison, Mr. Tommasini and 
Mr. Basiola having the principal parts 
in the second. Mr. Cehanovsky and 
Francesco Curci completed the cast of 
“Pagliacci,” the conductor being Mr. 
Guerrieri. 

“Madama Butterfly” was the Thurs- 
day opera, and on Friday Gladys Ax- 
man sang Tosca, with Mr. Guerrieri con- 
ducting and Mr. Tommasini and Mr. 
Basiola as her associates. The Saturday 
matinée was devoted to “Faust.” Miss 
Saroya, Miss Kent and Philine Falco 
had the feminine réles and the men were 
Mr. Onofrei, Mr. Basiola and Pietro de 
Biasi, the latter cast as Mephistopheles. 
The conductor was Mr. Baccolini. The 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet continued its 
appearances throughout the engagement. 





Schalk Hires Claque to Combat Hisses, 
Vienna Dispatch Says 


For some time after the resignation 
of Richard Strauss as director of the 
Vienna State Opera, Franz Schalk, his 
co-director, failed to appear as conduc- 
tor, because, according to news dis- 
patches, he feared a popular demon- 
stration. The New York Times reports 
that he finally agreed to appear last 
week. It is said that he gave away 400 
seats, trebled the guard of detectives 
and hired a claque to give him an ova- 
tion. There were a great many hisses 
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from all parts of the house when he 
raised his baton. Richard Strauss has 
long been a popular idol in Vienna and 
when he resigned his post at the opera, 
recently, he gave as the reason that 
he could no longer work with Schalk. 
This, of course, has turned the public 
sympathies away from the lesser known 
of the directors. 


TRENTON HAILS ANNA CASE 








Conservatory Programs Include Recital 
by Helen E. Davis—Apollo 
Club Elects Officers 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 22.—The second 
concert of the Crescent Temple series, 
under Marvin A. Riley & Son, was given 
by Anna Case, soprano, on Nov. 11. Miss 
Case was warmly applauded for her 
artistic singing of music by Bach, Han- 
del, Mozart, Vidal, Nerini, Flegier, 
Pierné, Puccini, Wintter Watts, Rach- 
maninoff, Roland Farley, Rubinstein and 
R. Huntington Terry. In celebration 
of Armistice Day, Miss Case sang the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” playing 
her own accompaniment. Edouard 
Gendron was her accompanist. The next 
concert of this series is to be given on 
Dec. 9 by Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violin- 
ist. 

Helen E. Davis, who has recently 
joined the faculty of the Trenton Con- 
servatory, gave a recital on Nov. 12 in 
the Conservatory hall. The directors 
of the Apollo Arts Club, connected with 
the Conservatory, have elected Nicholas 
A. Bogdan president. Other officers are 
Ruth Crabiel, vice-president; Ceville 
Ogden, secretary-treasurer, and Althea 
Ramsdell, programs director. The pro- 
grams committee for November and 
December includes Sadie Coombs, Marian 
Hackenberger and Andrew Kuhn. Wil- 
liam J. O’Toole is director of the Con- 
servatory. FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Incoming Ships Bring Musicians 


Recent arrivals in New York from 
over the water include Elvira de Hidalgo, 
Spanish coloratura soprano, who came on 
the President Harding; Ethel Leginska, 
pianist, composer and conductor, who 
was a passenger on the Majestic; Adela 
Verne, English pianist, and Rudolph 
Polk, violinist also Majestic passengers. 
Ursula Greville, soprano and editor of 
the Sackbut of London, came on the 
Berengaria. Kenneth Curwen of J. 
Curwen & Sons, London publishers, was 
also a recent arrival. Musicians who 
sailed from America are Dorothy Jardon, 
soprano; Leo Fall, composer of “Madame 
Pompadour,” and Leonard Braun, pian- 
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Programs by Roland Hayes, Marion Rous 
and Other Artists Heard by 
Large Audiences 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 22.—Every seat 
was taken in Caleb Mills Hall on Nov 11 
when Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, gave 
a recital. This was his second appear- 
ance here, and an audience of repre- 
sentative music-lovers manifested great 
satisfaction in all his work. Mr. Hayes 
sang arias and songs by Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Hugo Wolf, Brahms, Rachmaninoff 
and Griffes. Among the Negro spirituals 
was one of his own, “I’ve Got a Home 
in That Rock.” William Lawrence ac- 
companied. 

In presenting Marion Rous, pianist 
and lecturer, on Nov. 14 in the Masonic 
Temple the Indianapolis Matinée Mu- 
sicale gave its members an opportunity 
of studying the ultra-modern develop- 
ment in music. Miss Rous’ program in- 
cluded works by Ornstein, Schénberg, 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Malipiero, Lord 
Berners, John Ireland, Cyril Scott, 
Honegger, Auric, Milhaud, Poulenc, 
Eastwood Lane and Percy Grainger. 

The Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
presented Helen Warrum Chappell, so- 
prano, in a delightful recital of “Na- 
toma” by Victor Herbert on Nov. 14 in 
the Masonic Temple. A large audience 
attended. Helen Smith Folz told the 
story and played the accompaniments, 
with the assistance of Jeannette Orloff, 
violinist. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Flonzaley Quartet Is on Western Tour 


The Flonzaley Quartet, which opened 
its nineteenth consecutive American sea- 
son with a short tour in New England 
and made its first New York appearance 
of this season recently is now on its 
first western tour. This tour includes 
many cities and educational institutions. 
It will not return to New York until 
after Christmas. 





Noted Teachers Begin Duties at Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22.—Marcella 
Sembrich began her duties as member 
of the voice staff at the Curtis Institute 
on Nov. 13. Mme. Sembrich expressed 
herself as highly pleased with the 
twenty-five applicants who wished to 
study under her tutelage and accepted 
six as pupils. She will continue through- 
out the winter and early spring months. 
Mme. Charles Cahier began her teaching 
duties on Nov. 3 and will continue until 
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Czechoslovak Opera, “‘Jenufa,”” Inspired 
by Melody Heard in Everyday Sounds 
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noble and imposing renaissance struc- 
ture, is rich in ornamental design and 
statuary. The principal facade contains 
a magnificent portico over which extends 
an imposing loggia consisting of five 
cupolas with Corinthian pillars. Statues 
of Apollo and the nine muses comprise 
the principal exterior decoration. Witn 
just pride the Czechoslovaks can read 
over the proscenium of the stage the 
words: “The Nation to Itself.” 

The chief of contemporary Czecho- 
slovakian composers is Leos Janacek. 
Others are Suk, J. B.. Foerster, Ostrcil, 
Novak, Karel, Jirak, Stepan, Vomacka 
and Provaznik and I fear I have omitted 
many a worthy name. Janacek, born in 
1854 in Hukwald, Moravia, presents one 
of the most striking examples of late 
development in musical history. Janacek 
was sixty-two when the triumphant per- 
formance of his opera “Jenufa” in the 
National Theater in Prague placed him 
in the foreground of musical events. 
The initial performance of “Jenufa” had 
taken place in Bruenn in 1904, but the 
work did not meet with recognition be- 
yond that boundary. It was only after 
its success in Prague that the opera was 
produced with Maria Jeritza in the title 
role and with immediate acclaim in the 
Opera House in Vienna. Austria was 
then in the throes of the war and it is 
said the production was prompted by 
political considerations. Leaders of the 
national Czech party were in boxes and 
applauded enthusiastically. “Jenufa” is 
considered by many Mme. Jeritza’s first 
great victory in Vienna. Still the opera 
had to be sidetracked, as German Vienna 
did not wish to be reminded, in days 
resulting in the downfall of the Haps- 
burg monarchy, of the artistic works of 
an “enemy” nation. 


Success in Germany 


Of all countries, Germany showed the 
greatest interest in Janacek, while the 
allied countries displayed indifference. 
“Jenufa” was produced with immense 
success in Frankfurt, Cologne, and in 
April of this year in Berlin. “Katja 
Kabanova,” another successful opera by 
Janacek, produced for the first time in 
Bruenn in 1921, was given in Cologne 
the following year. This opera shows 
Russian influence clearly, the book being 
the Russian Ostrovsky’s drama “The 
Tempest,” translated into Czech. More 
than one Czech critic and musician 
claim that Janacek, national as he may 
be, is not averse to “exotic leanings.” 

As a youth, Janacek attended in suc- 
cession a convent school, high school 
and a teachers’ college in Bruenn. He 
studied organ and other musical subjects 
first in Prague and finally in the con- 
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servatories of Leipzig and Vienna. He 
is now director of the composition class 
in the Conservatory in Bruenn and 
supplements his income with private 


lessons. Janacek is a modest, unassum- 
ing man, although strong, sometimes 
even obstinate, in his convictions. 


Julius Korngold, the famous Viennese 
critic, says of him: “I vividly recollect 
seeing in Bruenn, in the ’eighties, the 
lively little dark-haired man who tem- 
peramentally conducted the Czech Music 
Society. He favored first of all Dvorak’s 
works, and his performances of them 
often attracted German musicians to his 
concerts. Jdanacek was already con- 
sidered at that time strong-headed and 
unfathomable, a great fighter for his 
principles, who made many enemies; a 
figure of the Mahler type. 
Notwithstanding energetic  propa- 
ganda, for his ideals Janacek is de- 
scribed by his friends as a kind and lov- 
able man, an enthusiast and idealist. He 
is astonishingly youthful. Mme. Jeritza 
relates that he surprised her one day 
in September in Vienna by his un- 
expected appearance, after a railroad 
trip of four hours from Bruenn, in order 
to bring her the score of “Jenufa.” After 
a stay of only an hour, he hurriedly 
started back to the railroad station, as 
he was due in Bruenn that evening for 
lessons. The score contained a touching 
dedication to Mme. Jeritza, as well as 
hints addressed to Artur Bodanzky, who 
will conduct “Jenufa” in the Metro- 
politan, especially indicating cuts that 
might prove necessary. These cuts per- 
tain especially to repetitions of words 
and musical phrases which might prove 
tedious to a non-Slavic public. These 
repetitions are characteristic of Slav 
music. Among Moravian peasants, with 
whom the opera deals, these reiterations 
are habitual. For instance, in moments 
of great joy members of a family will 
repeat, one after another; “How happy 
I am!” or, “I could embrace the whole 
world.” These repetitions may occur a 
dozen times. In the case of a musical 
work, the orchestra follows suit with 
repetitions of a musical phrase. This 
tedium will be avoided in the Metro- 
politan version of “Jenufa,” which is 
identical with the version used in, the 
Viennese and German opera houses. 
The translation of the opera into Ger- 
man was made by Max Brod and is very 
effective, considering the difficulties. 
Janacek chose a national theme for 
“Jenufa,” an effective, exciting drama, 
the plot of which is laid in the com- 
poser’s country, Moravia. A Czech 
authoress, Gabriele Preiss, had written 
a play entitled “Jeji Pastorkyna” (“Her 
Adopted Daughter”), which was given 
in Prague with but small success. Jana- 
cek, however, was impressed by the 
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strong and colorful subject, which 
afforded many opportunities for the 
operatic reforms he had in mind. He 
composed the original text in prose, 
after making many cuts to heighten the 


dramatic effect. 
Music in Common Sounds 


“At the time I started to compose ‘Jeji 
Pastorkyna’” (the opera was named 
“Jenufa,”’ when translated into German 
for the first Viennese performance), 
says Janacek in an article on “Modern 
Harmonic Music,” “I was captivated by 


._ what appeared to me ‘the melody of 


the spoken word,’ I listened to the 
humming of telephone wires, to the lan- 
guage of church bells, I secretly listened 
to the conversation of people in the 
street, watched the expression of their 
faces, their movements, and paid close 
attention to their surroundings, to their 
companions, the time of day, light and 
dusk, cold and warm weather. I found 
the reflection of all these things in the 
‘melody’ of their utterances. I was sur- 
prised to find many variations in the 
pronunciation of one word. Here it 
glowed and was supple, there it was 
hard and pungent. But I had the fore- 
boding of something much deeper in 
these word motifs, something that was 
not on the surface: something of hidden 
innermost feelings, mourning, sparks of 
joy, energy, doubt, etc., in a word, what 
I would call ‘psychic elements.’ 

“I was highly pleased with the beauty 
of these ‘word motifs,’ and with the 
simple and concise manner of their ex- 
pression. I found the most fitting ac- 
cents for everyday words. When once 
I grasped the melody of a man’s speech, 
I felt I could read his soul. 

“While I was gradually understand- 
ing the ‘word motifs’ I composed the 
first act of my opera. I had no doubt 
that I would find the most fitting expres- 
sion for every word, be it common or 
lofty, for daily occurrences as well as 
for the tragedy of life. I knew I could 
effectively illustrate the prose of 
‘Jenufa.’ 

“It will surprise no one if I state that 
such word melodies contain in them- 
selves all the various known ‘styles’ of 
singing, that singing breathes the 
warmth of the spoken word and sparkles 
with its special brilliancy. All the word 
motifs of ‘Jenufa’ are modelled after 
life; many a one could be used in daily 
conversation.” 

No wonder that Janacek’s theories 
were not easily understood, even by 
many of his admirers. He had many 
enemies, led by a musician and critic, 
Prof. Nejedlys, who mistakenly saw a 
contrast between the work of Smetana 
and Janacek, calling the latter a “na- 
turalist” and even “Utopian.” For my- 
self, I am inclined to recognize several 
strong influences in Janacek’s opera 
“Verismo,” I see in the treatment of 
the characters, in the “realism” of the 
declamation and “impressionism,” a la 
Debussy, in the handling of the orches- 
tra. 

A Bohemian newspaper says that 
Janacek composed before two other 
operas “Jenufa,” one of which was laid 
aside owing to the protest of the play- 
wright, whose drama Janacek adapted 
without permission. The score of the 
other Janacek is said to have thrown 
into the fire after its unsuccessful 
production in Bruenn in 1894. The last 
of Janacek’s operas is “The Ingenious 
Little Fox.” Another operatic work is 
“The Macropulos Affair’ founded on 
Capek’s play. 

Choral works rank very high among 
his compositions. He wrote choruses 
for male and female voices, most 
of them on popular texts. Many of 
them were splendidly interpreted by the 
Male Teachers’ Choir of Prague. Fore- 
most among his orchestral works are “A 
Fiddler’s Child” and “Taras Bulba.” 
Among his chamber music, I would men- 
tion his piano trio, “The Fairy Tale” for 
’cello, a recently composed quartet which 
proved a great success at the Inter- 
national Music Festival in Salzburg, and 
the violin sonata produced in Salzburg 
in 1922. Janacek has written many 
songs, the most important of which is 
the cycle “The Diary of One Who 
Vanished” for solo tenor and three 
women’s voices, with piano accompani- 
ment. 

The mise-en-scéne of “Jenufa,” as it 
will be given in the Metropolitan, 


? 


(modeled after the patterns of Prague, 
Vienna and Berlin) will create in every 
detail the unique atmosphere of Mora- 
vian peasant life. Yes, they are peas- 
ants, but rich, proud and independent 
ones. They have money and like to dis- 
play it. The costumes are being copied 
from models in the two museums of 
national costumes in Neutitschein and 
Ungarisch-Hradisch. Not a few of the 
garments and ornaments Mme. Jeritza 
will wear are actually “museum pieces.” 
Many of them were given to her by the 
administrations of the museums. 

The Moravian women treasure their 
unique clothing as heirlooms, from which 
they will not part, even when living in 
great misery. The full gathered skirts 
are entirely covered with hand embroid- 
ery of silver and many colored silks, 
often of great craftsmanship. Especial- 
ly are the inevitable aprons, worn even 
with the wedding gown, masterpieces of 
embroidered flowers and _ ornaments. 
Mme. Jeritza’s apron for the last act 
of “Jenufa” contains twenty-four dif- 
ferent color nuances. 

To complete an everyday street cos- 
tume, the women and girls wear hand- 
kerchiefs of red silk or cotton. A com- 
plicated piece of work is the bridal 
crown, a splendid sample of which is to 
be worn by Mme. Jeritza in the third act 
of “Jenufa,” reminding one of the head- 
gear worn by Meyerbeer’s Selika in 
“L’Africaine.” It is in the shape of a 
narrow band richly embroidered with 
opalescent pearls. Into it are threaded 
wheat, a portion of it silvered, inter- 
mingled with field flowers in the richest 
colors. From each side of the crown 
hang long and variegated ribbons. 

High boots of soft black leather, 
with red heels, complete the holiday cos- 
tume. Particular attention is paid by 
the girls also to their sleeves, which are 
considered the more beautiful when they 
are more puffed and bell-shaped. 

Of special importance in the staging 
of “Jenufa,” under the supervision of 
Mr. von Wymetal, is a characteristic 
national effect, first seen in the peasant 
scenes in the first and third acts, where 
popular songs and charming little na- 
tional dances are displayed. Otokar 
Bartik, balletmaster, and a Czechoslovak 
by birth is entrusted with this task. 


American Premiére of Janacek’s “Jenufa” 
Scheduled for Dec. 6 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
has announced that the American pre- 
miéere of Janacek’s opera “Jenufa” will 
be given at the Metropolitan at the 
Saturday matinée, Dec. 6. Maria Jeritza 
will have the title réle, that of a Bo- 
hemian peasant girl, and the other prin- 
cipals will be Martin Oehman, Rudolf 
Laubenthal and Margaret Matzenauer. 
The remaining réles will be assumed by 
Kathleen Howard, Gustav Schiitzendorf, 
James Wolfe, Laura Robertson, Ellen 
Dalossy, Grace Anthony, Charlotte Ryan 
and Marie Mattfeld. The work will be 
conducted by Artur Bodanzky. The in- 
cidental dances have been arranged by 
Ottokar Bartik and the staging done 
under the direction of Wilhelm von Wy- 
metal. The scenery has been painted 
by Joseph Novak and Hans Puehringer, 
who also designed the costumes made by 
Mme. Castel-Bert. 


Pupil of Robert Galyer Sails to Fulfill 
London Engagement 

Harriet Bennett, soprano, who has 
been appearing for the last nine months 
in the leading feminine réle in “Topsy 
and Eva,” sailed recently for England, 
where she will fulfill an extended London 
engagement under the direction of Wiley 
and Tate. Miss Bennett is a pupil of 
Robert Gayler. 


Violinist to Play Grasse Sonata 


Alice Ives Jones, violinist, assisted by 
Evalyn Crawford, pianist, and Marietta 
Bitter, harpist, will give a recital in the 
Lenox Theater on the afternoon of Dec. 
10. The program will include Sonata in 
C by Edwin Grasse, Max Bruch’s 
“Scotch Fantasie” and several numbers 
with harp accompaniment. 


La Forge Pupils Entertain Rotarians 


Grace Demms, soprano; Valeriano 
Gil, tenor, and Alice Vaiden Williams, 
pianist, pupils of Frank La Forge, gave 
a program for the Rotary Club of the 
Bronx on Nov. 18. 
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San Francisco Rejoices in Programs 
Given by Symphony and Recitalists 


SO UMMM LLL ALLL 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 22.—Ten 

thousand heard Percy Grainger in 
a brilliant reading of Grieg’s Concerto 
in A Minor when he appeared as soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony under 
Alfred Hertz in the Civic Auditorium 
on Nov. 10. Technical surety, charac- 
teristic rhythmical vigor, beautiful shad- 
ing and fine sentiment lent a _ potent 
charm to Mr. Grainger’s piano playing 
and evoked prolonged applause. Re- 
called again and again by enthusiasts 
who crowded about the stage, Mr. 
Grainger responded with virile and 
sparkling performances of his own ar- 
rangements of Dett’s “Juba Dance,” the 
“Country Gardens” and Brahms’ Cradle 
Song. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhéra- 
zade” Suite was excellently played by 
the orchestra, Louis Persinger’s violin 
speaking with expressive eloquence in 
the solo part. The other orchestral num- 
bers were the “Dance of the Appren- 
tices” and “Procession of Guilds” from 
“Meistersinger.” A total attendance 
of 50,000 seems again assured for the 
season. 

The San Francisco Symphony was also 
heard in the season’s first popular pro- 
gram by a large audience in the Curran 
Theater in Nov. 9. Mr. Hertz gave a 
fine program, consisting of Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” Overture, Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” Overture, Chabrier’s “Espafa,” 
Massenet’s “Scénes Alsaciennes,” and a 
ballet suite from Saint-Saéns’ opera, 
“Henry VIII.” 

Hother Wismer, resident violinist and 
member of the Hertz forces, was heard 
in a generous, interesting and excellently 
prenvared program by a large audience 
in the concert room of the Fairmont 
Hotel on Nov. 6. The hich standard of 
sincere musicianship which characterizes 
the Wismer concerts was well main- 
tained, both by the soloist and by Charles 
Hart, accompanist. Goldmark’s Suite in 
E Major, Op. 11; Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Re- 
membrance of a Beloved Spot’; Bach’s 
Adagio and Allegro in B Minor; the 


“Devil’s Trill,” by Tartini; Mozart’s 
Concerto in E Flat; “Farewell to the 
Forest,” by the resident composer, 


Wheeler Beckett; Ernest Bloch’s “Im- 
provisation from Baal Shem”; a Grana- 
dos-Kreisler Spanish Dance; Schumann’s 


Romance, Op. 94; Gluck’s “Elysian 
Fields” melody from “Orpheus,” and the 
Tartini-Kreisler Variations on a Theme 
by Corelli comprised the program. 

Four thousand attended an organ 
recital gives in the Civic Auditorium 
bv Clarence Eddv. on Nov. 9. The re- 
cital was the first of a series of three 
free recitals sponsored by the munici- 
pality. Mr. Eddy displayed his well 
known brilliance, technical mastery of 
his instrument and authoritative mu- 
sicianship, in an enjoyable program, 
which included the Third Sonata and a 
Slumber Song by Felix Borovski and 
Lester Groom respectively. Liszt’s Pre- 


lude and Fugue on Bach, Alexander 
Russell’s “Belis of St. Anne de Beau- 
pre,” the Largo from Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, Ernest Hawkes’ 
“Southern Fantasy,” Charles G. Dawes’ 
“Melody,” Henry Coleman’s arrange- 
ment of a Londonderry air, Wolsten- 
holme’s Allegretto in E Flat, and 
Gigout’s “Grand Choeur Dialogue.” 
Among the guests entertained at the 
annual breakfast of the Pacific Musical 
Society on Nov. 10, in the Fairmont Hotel 
ballroom, were Percy Grainger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Mr. and Mrs. Selby 
C. Oppenheimer, Mr. and Mrs. Gaetano 
Merola, and Dr. Hans Leschke, formerly 
of the Charlottenburg Opera, who has 
come to San Francisco as leader of the 
Svring Music Festival Chorus. The 
musical program, given under Uda Wal- 
drop, included Liza Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden,” sung by Flora Howell 
Bruner, soprano; Eva G. Atkinson, con- 


tralto; Hugh J. Williams, tenor, and 
enry Perry, bass. 
" tate Rtusabers, former president of the 
Pacific Musical Society, has entered the 
field as a concert manager. A wind en- 
semble, recently formed by C. Addimando, 
solo oboe player of the San Francisco 
Svmphony, is booked under her manage- 
ment. The personnel consists of H. Berk- 
man, flute; N. Zannini, clarinet; E. Ku- 
bitschek, bassoon; Charles E. Tryner, 
French horn, and Mr. Addimando. A 
pianist will be added. Miss Blumberg 
was associated with Jessica Colbert, San 
Francisco concert manager, last season. 
Lucile White, coloratura soprano; 
Alice Guthrie Poyner, violinist, and 
Lincoln Batchelder, pianist, were _ pre- 
sented in concert in the Fairmont Hotel 
recently by Madame Vought, manager of 
resident artists. Miss White was win- 
ner of the Vought Scholarship for 
1924-25. CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





SEATTLE IMPRESSED BY MANY EVENTS 





Zestful Activity Seen in Re- 
citals Given by Local 
Artists 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Nov. 22.—The opening con- 
cert of the Seattle Musical Arts Society 
presented old and modern French music 
in the Women’s University Club. The 
program was given by Dorothea Hopper, 
pianist; Margery Miller, violinist; Ger- 
trude Weinzerl and Virginia Bethel, 
dancers, and Lois Holt Brown, soprano, 
who sang her numbers in costume. Ac- 
companists were Alice Peterson and 
Amy Worth. 

Louise Van Ogle has given three lec- 
ture recitals. The first was on Schilling’s 
opera, “Mona Lisa,” the second on “Bells 
and Carillons,” and third dealt with 
Pfitzner’s opera, “Palestrina.” The Oc- 
tober meeting of the Seattle Music Study 
Club was devoted to music by Bach, Han- 
del, McDowell and Cadman. Those par- 
ticipating on the program were Mrs. 
W. H. Ogle, Mrs. F. W. Graham, Irene 
Baltrusch, Mrs. F. H. T. Anderson and 
Mrs. Robert Morton. 

The first concert of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club series gave a large audience 
opportunity to hear Percy Grainger, 
pianist. Opening the program’ with 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, Mr. 
Grainger then departed from the regu- 
lation type of program numbers. The 
Spargur String Quartet, the Armstrong 
Trio and the Davenport Engberg String 
Quartet will give concerts this season. 
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Ruth Pinkerton, contralto, was intro- 
duced to Seattle by the Prospect Congre- 
gational Church. She was assisted by 
Margery Elwell, pianist and accompanist. 

Pupils of Elizabeth Richmond Miller 
and Boyd Wells gave an afternoon pro- 
gram recently in Mary Ann Wells studio. 
Those appearing were Mrs. Lou Staude, 
soprano; Miyoshi Natori, Japanese so- 
prano, and three pianists—Elizabeth 
Child, Eugene Fiset and Jack Perine. 
An invitation concert was given by the 
Music and Art Foundation in Plymouth 
Church, where Alvene Resseguie, con- 
tralto, and George May, pianist, were 
presented. John Hopper was accom- 
panist. Mr. May is a member of the 
Cornish School Faculty. The Seattle 
Composers’ Society sponsored a concert 
recently in the Hotel Washington. Ade- 
lina Carola Appleton’s piano numbers 
were played by Vesta Muth. Katherine 
Glen’s “Twilight,” arranged for quintet 
of strings and piano, was played by Ar- 
nold Krauss, Maurice Mannick, Victor 
Tolpegin, Walter Nash and Irene Hamp- 
ton. Hazel Thain Summers’ trio for vio- 
lin, ‘cello and piano, was played by 
Maurice Leplat, Victor Tolpegin and 
Mrs. Summers. Daisy Wood Hildreth’s 
songs were sung by Florence Beeler, con- 
tralto. 

Maxine Jeffers, violinist, was awarded 
the Mu Phi Epsilon scholarship by the 
Tau Chapter, University of Washington. 
The October meeting of the alumni chap- 
ter was held in the studio of Vivian 
Clemens. Short talks were given by 
Kathleen Monro, Beulah Russell and 
Ruth Frye Osborne and Doris Sutton. 
The opening of the new auditorium of 
the Sunset Club of Seattle gave occasion 
for the initial appearance of the Arm- 
strong Trio, assisted by Florence Beeler, 
contralto. The Armstrong Trio is booked 
for the closing concert of the Chamber 
Music Series sponsored by the Musical 
Art Society of Seattle. 


Draw Up Code of Ethics 


Recent meetings of the Seattle Clef 
Club have centered around the subject 
of professional ethics and the commit- 
tee in charge. appointed by A. Venino, 
president of the club, has submitted the 
following code which the club’s mem- 
bers and the musicians of Seattle are 
invited to adopt. 

“It shall be considered unethical for 
a teacher or institution: to make specific 
promises when examining the abilities 
or prospects of an incoming pupil; to 
hold out illusory hopes to such student; 
or to make disparaging reference to the 
work or opinion of former teachers. 

“To exploit as their own a student 
until after a regular enrollment of thirty 
weeks; or for that student to publicly 
render during said period a selection not 
acquired under his or her present in- 
structor. 

“To do personal proselytizing of stu- 
dents from the classes of others. 

“To advertise so as to convey mislead- 
ing inferences to the public; or to ad- 
vertise in any manner not consonant 
with the dignity of the profession. 

“To accept wittingly a pupil who has 
failed to pay the fees of a former 
teacher. 

“To injure deliberately the profes- 
sional standing of any other teacher or 
institution by disparaging personal re- 
marks.” 





Elena Gerhardt Appears in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 22.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club presented Elena Gerhardt, 
soprano, in its second concert in the 
Brandeis Theater recently. Miss Ger- 
hardt opened her program with songs 
by Schumann, following these with Eng- 





lish compositions, and concluding the 
list with usabers by Brahms and Wolf. 
In all, her interpretative powers were 
seen at their richest, and a capacity 
audience was emphatic in its acclaim of 
her art. The accompanist was Betsy 
Culp. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 


RAISA SINGS IN DENVER 





Audience of 7000 Hears Soprano—Local 
Symphony Begins Series 


DENVER, Nov. 22.—Rosa Raisa sang 
before an audience of 7000 persons in 


the second Oberfelder subscription 
concert recently. Despite her arrival 
only a few hours before her con- 
cert, Mme. Raisa’s voice was fresh 
and buoyant and there were many 
moments of beautiful singing. While 
her presentation of operatic arias 


brought forth more sensational vocal 
effects, it was in a group of Russian 
songs by Arensky, Rachmaninoff and 
Tchaikovsky that she combined in the 
greatest degree her vocal prowess with 
moving emotional expression. She was 
recalled again and again and sang 
many numbers not on her program. 
Magdeleine Brard, pianist, gained a 
secure place in the admiration of the 
Denver public by her facile and poetic 
performance. Giacomo Rimini was well 
received, and Carol Perrenot proved an 
excellent accompanist. 

The Denver Civic Symphony, con- 
ducted by Horace E. Tureman, pre- 
sented the first of its series of six con- 


certs in the auditorium recently, with 
resident 


Wilma Souvagoel, a new 

artist, as _ soloist. Mme. Souvagoe!l 
played the Liszt E_ Flat Concerto 
and proved herself a brilliant performer. 


J. C. WILCOX. 


Herma Menth, pianist, was soloist at 
the Mark Strand Theater in Brooklyn 
during the week of Nov. 23. 
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ENTHUSIASM SEEN IN 
CAPITAL ACTIVITIES 


Rubinstein Club Holds Annual 
Luncheon — Other Pro- 


grams Are Given 

By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—The Rubin- 
stein Club held its annual luncheon on 
Nov. 11 in the New Willard Hotel. 
The president, Mrs. Robert H. Dal- 
gleisch, presided, and an address was 
given by Judge John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the American Red Cross. 
Mrs. William Howard Taft, Kate Scott 





Brooks, Eulalie Rheem Rowe, May 
Ramsdell, Mrs. William Hamilton Bay- 
ley, Katie Wilson Greene, Mrs. James 


Shera Montgomery, Mrs. Whiting Wil- 
liams, Carol Williams, Isaac Gans, T. 
Arthur Smith and Herndon Morsell 
were guests of honor. An interesting 
musical program was given, participants 
being the Madrigal Quartet, consisting 
of Viola Schippert Klinge, Edith Gra- 
ham Schilling, Gertrude Misel and Edith 
M. White, with Pauline Knoeller as ac- 
companist; Caroline Harter Williams, 
violinist, with Carol Williams, accom- 
panist, and Mrs. Logan Feland, soprano, 
accompanied by the conductor of the Ru- 
binstein Club, Claude Robeson. Pauline 
Knoeller has been appointed accompan- 
ist of the club to succeed Adele Robin- 
son Bush. She was formerly a student 
of the Frederick L. White Studio of 
Pennsylvania and at the University of 
Syracuse. 

Leonida Coroni, Greek baritone, made 
his début in Washington under the man- 
agement of the T. Arthur Smith Concert 
Bureau, Inc., on Nov. 10, in the New 
Masonic Auditorium. His program in- 
cluded Russian, Italian, French, English 
and Greek songs. Mr. Coroni has a pow- 
Max Rabino- 


The first of a series of six recitals 
musicians was 
given in the Lincoln Theater by Felix 
Weir and Jeter, violinist and pianist, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. The com- 
mittee which planned these recitals in- 
Milton A. Francis, Roy T. 





» Tibbs, Dorcy T. Rhodes, Wellington A. 
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Adams and Charles E. Lane, manager of 
the theater. Other artists announced 
are Wilson Lamb, baritone, Dec. 10; 
Abbie Mitchell, soprano, Jan. 21; How- 
ard University Orchestra, Feb. 4; R. 
Augustus Lawson, pianist, Feb. 18, and 
Marian Anderson, contralto, March 18. 

Clara van Ende gave the first of a 
series of three piano recitals in Meridian 
Mansions on Nov. 1 under the patronage 
of Mme. Jusserand, Mrs. Theodore V. 
Boynton and others. 

Florence Howard gave a_lecture- 
recital on folk-music with vocal illustra- 
tions before the music section of the 
Twentieth Century Club on Nov. 11. 
She was accompanied by Zoe Walson, 
who played piano solos. 

Helen Burkhart, accompanist for the 
Community Center Association, and until 
recently an assistant in the public school 
music department of Washington, will 
devote all her time to the Washington 
branch of the Seymour School of Musi- 
cal Re-Education, of which she was made 
director in 1923. Miss Burkhart an- 
nounces that Mrs. Seymour will be 
heard in a lecture-recital. 





LOUIS GRAVEURE SCORES 
IN OAKLAND APPEARANCE 





Music Teachers’ Association Hears Com- 
prehensive Program—Original 
Compositions Presented 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 22.—Louis Gra- 
veure, baritone, opened the Artist Con- 
cert Series recently in the Civic Audi- 
torium. His German songs, including 
works, by Brahms, Schubert and Schu- 
mann, were the best-liked on his pro- 
gram. Old English, French and modern 
English and American songs were all 
artistically sung, and much enjoyed by 
a large number of admirers. Arpad 


Sandor was the accompanist, and played 
solos, including Hungarian = folk-songs, 
arranged by Bartok. The concert was 
under the management of Zannette W. 
Potter. 

The Alameda County Music Teachers’ 
Association gave a fine program in the 
Wiley B. Allen company music store. 
Mrs. J. I. Del Valle, who has spent the 
last year and a half in South America, 
gave a talk on music in that country. 
Grace W. Jones, pianist, played Brahms’ 
Ballade in G Minor, Intermezzo and 
Rhapsody in E Flat. Arthur Conradi, 
violinist, played Ries’ Moderato, from the 
Suite in G, Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” 
and Sarasate’s “Spanish Dances.” Be- 
atrice Anthony accompanied. Josephine 
Wilson-Jones sang Elizabeth’s Prayer, 
from “Tannhauser,” and songs by Grieg, 
Arensky and d’Hardelot. Mertianna 
Towler was the accompanist. 

Mary Carr Moore was heard in orig- 
inal compositions in the studio of Orley 
See and Mrs. See. Incidental music to 
Robert Browning’s “Saul” was played 
by a trio, including Orley See, violinist; 
Dorothy Pasmore, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Moore, pianist. Mrs. Oscar M. Bennett 
was the reader. Special interest centered 
in a new song cycle for quartet to the 
text of Gilbert Moyles’ “Singer and His 
Song.” This was effectively sung by 
Mrs. E. E. Bruner, Mrs. Cyrus Ander- 
son, James Ziegler and Orin Peddell. Mr. 
See played the “Pastorale” for violin. 

Mrs. ORLEY SEE. 





A Christmas suite by Rimsky-Korsak- 
off will be sung by the Russian Sym- 
phonie Choir when this organization ap- 
pears with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on Dec. 20 and 27. The first 
concert will be given at the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn and the second in 
Carnegie Hall. 





So enthusiastic a reception was ac- 
corded Renée Thornton, soprano, when 
she sang in New Wilmington, Pa., that 
the local manager, Norval Brelos, im- 
mediately wired her manager, Daniel 
Mayer, for a reengagement for next 
season. 

Ethel Sicilian pianist, will be soloist 
at the Sunday Night Concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 29. 
She will also be heard in New York on 
two other occasions during the season. 


National Federation Board Discusses 
Biennial Plans at Annual Conference 


MOQUUOUONUUOOREATUOAOEDTAAAOOEAAUUODEGAA AEA PAPA 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 22.—Four musi- 
cal conservatories have each volun- 
teered to give a scholarship, with living 
expenses for one year, to winners in the 


Biennial Contest of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, it was announced 
at the annual board meeting of the 
Federation held here from Nov. 17-21. 

The institutions are the New England 
Conservatory, Boston; Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, Cincinnati; Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York, and the Curtis Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. 

A fund of $2,000 has also been secured 
to provide the $500 each which the four 
winners may have instead of the scholar- 
ships. 

Plans for the coming Biennial Fes- 
tival to be held at Portland, Ore., June 
6-14, were discussed and a _ tentative 
prcgram made out. According to this 
schedule the Biennial Festival will be 
f-rmally opened on Saturday evening, 
June 6. On the following day there will 
be American music and sermons on 
American music in all the churches. On 
Monday, June 8, the final contests of the 
young artist winners in voice, piano and 
violin will be held. On Tuesday, June 9, 
the Educational Department will give 
prizes of $200, $100 and $50 to the 
States showing the largest proportional 
number of federated clubs. In _ the 
evening, “The Echo,” Frank Patterson’s 
one-act opera, will have its premiére. 
On the evening of June 10, the Federa- 
tion banquet will be held and on June 11 
a concert will be given by the contest 


winners and the final prize-winners will 
be announced. 

Thirty-five out of forty-five members 
of the Board of the National Federation 
were present at the meeting here, and 
twenty-one State presidents attended. 

Reports of the various denartmer* 
indicate an increase in the scope of all 
phases of the Federation’s work. The 
American Music Department revorted 
material assistance given tdward the 
production of three native overas: 
“Aglala” by De Leone, “Castle Agra- 
zant” by Ralph Lyford, and “The Echo” 
by Frank Patterson. The Junior De- 
partment, Mrs. Hall stated, will have 
1000 clubs by June. Besides the other 
prizes for membership in the Extension 
Department, Mrs. Frankel will give $100 
to the club showing the greatest pro- 
portional growth for the year. Mrs. 
Frank Seiberling, chairman of the Fdu- 
cational Department, reported that in 
the first year after the adoption of 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s “From Song to 
Symphony” for the course of study, 
10,000 copies were sold. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Frances 
Clark, who left the Board meeting to 
attend the conference of the Southern 
Music Supervisors, the Federation sent 
a message to the supervisors urging 
them to ask colleges to accept music 
credits from high schools. 

Invitations have been received to hold 
the 1927 biennial at Boston, Hot Springs 
or Chattanooga. No action has been 
taken as yet. 

HELEN HARRISON MILLS. 
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Philadelphia Recital 


VIOLINIST REVEALS 
EXQUISITE ART AT THE ACADEMY. 


Noyon, 
Whitfield, Szymanowski and Bourgault-Du- 
condray with Debussy, Brahms and Franck in 
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N wy Editions of Bach Are Features of Publishers’ Lists 


PT MM LO LMT Ls 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


——AalIHE most _ interesting 
works that have come 
from the presses for 
some time are two new 
editions of Bach’s “for- 
ty-eight.” With the ex- 
ception of Chopin, the old master is 
undoubtedly the most popular of all 
composers for piano, and, with the 
same exception, his works have re- 
ceived the greatest amount of atten- 
tion from editors. The editing of the 
works of Chopin, however, has been 
an easy matter, compared with the 
research and study necessary for an 
authoritative edition of Bach. A cen- 
tury of neglect nearly cost the world 
a great portion of Bach’s output, but 
earnest searchers, chief of whom, per- 
haps, was Mendelssohn, have put musi- 
cians in their debt for all time and have 
restored, so far as we know, most of 


that which was lost. 
* oe oK 


The Associated Board 





The Asso- 

ciated Board of the Royal Academy 
Edition of of Music and the Royal 
Bach College of Music, Lon- 


don (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch), has pro- 
duced an edition of the Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues that will attract musi- 
cians on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
committee under whose supervision this 
fine work has been made consists of 
four of the outstanding musicians of 
England: Hugh P. Allen, Percy C. Buck, 
Harold Samuel and Donald Francis 
Tovey. The last mentioned is responsible 
for the text, which is extensive and 
scholarly. All Bach editions, traditions 
and manuscripts have been carefully ex- 
amined for guidance, and the student 
may feel confident, after a study of the 
preface and the analyses of the forty- 
eight preludes and fugues, that he pos- 
sesses some real knowledge of these im- 
mortal works. The question of inter- 
pretation is treated in the text; in the 
music itself there is merely a sugges- 
tion of the tempo, save that Mr. Samuel, 
who has this season made himself known 
to American audiences as a great inter- 
preter of Bach, has supplied a careful 
fingering. The work is published in four 
volumes: two of music and two of text. 
* * * 
Almost the same mail 
that brought the Asso- 
ciated Board edition 
brought also the ver- 
sion of an American pianist, Edwin 
Hughes, though in this instance the sec- 
ond volume is still to come from the 


Edwin Hughes’ 
Edition of the 
Forty-eight 


press (G. Schirmer). Mr. Hughes in his 
unaided task has succeeded as brilliantly 
as his British contemporaries, and a 
comparison of the two viewpoints is in- 
teresting. The latter have been con- 
cerned mainly with tradition and an 
authoritative version of the musical text. 
Mr. Hughes has been equally careful in 
this last point and his long and scholarly 
preface shows that he has searched all 
available sources for light. In this he 
deals with the various standard editions, 
existing ‘manuscripts, the harpsichord 
and clavichord of Bach’s day, the mas- 
ter’s playing, interpretation, fingering 
and a number of other topics that will 
greatly aid the student in his playing 
of the immortal “forty-eight.” 

But Mr. Hughes’ edition is essentially 
the work of a pianist. He has edited 
the musical text from that viewpoint 
much more fully than the Associated 
Board text has been edited, for example. 
And his marks of expression, while re- 
maining true to Bach’s intention as far 
as possible, are written with the idiom 
of the modern piano in mind. For ex- 
ample: the Associated Board editors, 
considering the instrument for which 
Bach wrote, believe that the Prelude to 
the Second Fugue should be played 
Moderato and softly; Mr. Hughes marks 
it Allegro, forte, energico e non legato. 
Busoni, by the way, marks it Allegro 
con fuoco. Such differences are a mat- 
ter of personal taste, and throughout 
his pages Mr. Hughes shows himself to 
be a pianist of exceptionally good taste. 


-. 2 
“The Pupil’s “The Pupil’s_ Recital 
Recital Album" Album” (Arthur P. 


Schmidt) has now 
reached its third part. 
It is a collection of 
piano pieces that are for about fourth 
grade pupils. The ten pieces in the 
volume are mostly by contemporary 
American composers: R. Krentzlin, Carl 
Bohm, Rudolf Friml, Trygve Torjussen, 
Beethoven-Krentzlin, George Eggeling, 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer, Florence Newell 
Barbour, Edward J. Bellerby and Edwin 
J. Decevée. The pieces for the most 
part are in a light mood, of the salon 


type. 


of Piano 
Pieces 


* * * 


Among the new publi- 
cations for organ there 
is one that is of par- 
ticularly seasonable in- 
terest, entitled “Rhapsody on Old Carol 
Melodies,” by William Lester (J. Fischer 
& Bro.). This number should be popular 
at the Christmas season, not only on ac- 
count of the source of its themes but be- 
cause it is an excellent piece of music and 
appropriate for both church and recital 
purposes. From the same press comes 
a transcription by Charles M. Courboin 
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A stirring song of Old England 


DEEP IN THE FOREST 
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SONG NOVELTIES 


HOME-COMING ....,....... 


Full of romantic tenderness and vocally most grateful 


By HERBERT J. WRIGHTSON 
By Nino Mareelli 


A song of lyric emotion, deftly executed, and set to an accompaniment of delicate irri- 
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of the “Dedication” from Deems Tay- 
lor’s Orchestral Suite entitled “Through 
the Looking Glass.” This is polished 
and rounded in a musicianly manner, 
and admirable transcription. 

Carl McKinley’s “Lament” and “Sil- 

houette,” also Fischer publications, are 
of the type that can be heartily recom- 
mended. Written in the true idiom of 
the instrument, the music is both serious 
and inspiring, offering rich opportunity 
for variety of registration. The “La- 
ment” is harmonically interesting and 
makes effective use of the harp and reed 
solo stops. The other number is built 
on a good theme that has an accompani- 
ment above it in broken chords. Finally 
in this Fischer group there is “The 
Little Bells of Our Lady of Lourdes” 
and “Vesper Processional,” composed by 
Harvey B. Gaul for the opening of the 
new organ of the Northside Carnegie 
Music Hall, Pittsburgh, and dedicated to 
the organist, Caspar Koch. Both num- 
bers are written in a well sustained 
five-two time and make fine use of chime 
effects. The first piece leads into the 
“Vesper Processional,’ which has a 
broad, ecclesiastical manner. 
ok *” * 
Edward Hardy is the 
composer of a book of 
“Twenty-five Melodic 
Studies” for the organ 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) that is de- 
signed particularly for pedal scales and 
trio playing. The pedaling and finger- 
ing are carefully marked and the stu- 
dent who can play the lot with any de- 
gree of skill should find, when the task 
is completed, that he has attained con- 
siderable independence between hands 
and feet. 


Twenty-five 
Melodic Studies 
for the Organ 


2 


When a composer has 
already made a reputa- 
tion that is not only 
national but interna- 
tional, a new composi- 
tion from his pen is opened with more 
than usual interest. But Arthur Bliss’ 
setting of A. E. Housman’s charming 
little poem, “When I Was One and 
Twenty,” is, for a composer of Mr. Bliss’ 
ability, a very ordinary production. 
Apart from the simple motive in the 
accompaniment that persists almost 
throughout, it is devoid of character or 
distinction either for the singer or pian- 


A Setting of 
a Housman 
Poem by 

Arthur Bliss 


ist. There are keys for high and low 
voices. 

* x * 
A Group of A good ballad is as 
Ballads by rare, in its way, as a 
Popular good art-song. A “hit,” 
Writers which is the high-water 


mark of achievement 
in the field of the popular song, is to 
be met with infrequently. If there is 
such a song in a group of ballads re- 
cently received it has escaped the eye. 
They are entitled “Someday, in Some- 
body’s Eyes,” by Charles Ancliffe; “The 
Sweetest Call,” by John Morrow; “One 
Little Dream of Love,” by Westell Gor- 
don; “Home, Dear Home,” by Raymond 
Loughborough, and “My Thoughts si 
You,” by Tilden Davis (Chappell- 
Harms). They are all tuneful and 
usually do the expected. Doubtless some 
of them will have many admirers, but 
none of them quite “gets over.” All 
are published in two or three keys. 
* * * 
There is a great deal 
of music written for 
the child who is just 
beginning piano les- 
sons and much of it 
shows imagination on the part of the 
composer, who must, perforce, introduce 
something in words or illustration that 
will interest the player. A book of this 
kind is John Mokrejs’ “Althea’s Sam- 
pler” (Clayton F. Summy Co.), in which 
the composer uses a number of unusual 
ideas that cannot fail to interest the 
youngest aspirant, including learning 
absolute pitch by associating colors. 
“Mother-Goose Land,” by Buenta Carter, 
from the Summy press, is a set of seven 
little pieces based on nursery rhymes. 
They are tuneful little numbers that 
first grade pupils will like. 


Two Books of 
Piano Pieces 


for the 


Beginner 


A Chanson- Brian Hope is a com- 
nette by poser of light and airy 
Brian Hope piano music that is 


popular with a certain 
class of pupil and teacher. His “Chan- 
sonnette” (Elkin & Co.) is of this kind. 
A sentimental cantabile melody in the 
right hand is accompanied in the left 
with syncopated chords. It is quite 
fluffy and unimportant, but those who 
have a lingering love for so-called 
drawing-room music will probably find 
it to their liking. 





ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
ISSUES ATTRACTIVE WORKS 





Original Compositions on List for 
Distribution to Teachers 
of Progressive Series 


St. Louis, Nov. 22.—The Art Publica- 
tion Society has recently issued twenty- 
six new compositions which are for free 
distribution among the active teachers 
on its Progressive Series list. 

In this list of works are original com- 
positions under such titles as “Kites and 
Kimonos,” which is like a tiny Japanese 
print, written in twenty-four measures; 
“Summer Music,” a pastoral bit which 
will be delightful for the smallest pupil’s 
recital number; “From Out of the Past,” 
a graceful minuet; “Rosa,” in waltz 
rhythm, like a simple strain from an 
Italian opera; and “In the Woods,” in 
which the cuckoo sings gaily most of 
the way through the tune. Other num- 
bers in this group are “Up to Mischief,” 
“An Old-Fashioned Dance”; “On a 
Summer Night”; “In Arabia,” “Lulla- 
by,” “Happy Memories,” “A Merry 
Task,” “Passing in Review,” “Air de 
Ballet,” and “The Aspen.” Under the 
heading of standard compositions may 
be found “The Flatterer,” “Pastorale,” 
“Second Valse” and “Second Mazurka.” 
Two studies, “Fountain Spray” and 
Two-Part Invention, make up the bal- 
ance of the twenty-six new compositions. 

The Art Publication Society has also 
just brought out an “Animal” Suite by 
J. Lilian Vandevere, consisting of five 
delightful child compositions with words. 
Miss Vandevere, who is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Art Publication 
Society, has had wide experience as a 
kindergartner, supervisor of child music, 
piano teacher and writer of verse and 
is amply qualified to produce the splen- 
did teaching material she has in this 
instance. The suite is made up of “The 
Elephants,” in six-eighth measure; “The 
Kangaroo,” which is patterned after the 
animal’s springing leaps; “The Giraffe,” 
a jolly tune; “The Lion,” which is espe- 
cially valuable for finger training, and 
“The Monkeys,” a lively picture of those 
favorites of the Zoo. 





Frank Cuthbert, baritone, will be 
heard in Handel’s “Messiah” when that 


work is presented by the Worcester 
Oratorio Society, Worcester, Mass., on 
Dec. 30. 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


A suite combining excellent and _ well 
varied teaching material and delightful 
recreation is 


THE STORY OF CINDERELLA 
Pictured in Six Piano Pieces 
by ETHEL LYON 


CINDERELLA’S SISTERS 
THE PRINCE AND CINDERELLA.......... .30 
THE BALL BEGINS 

COLONIAL SLIPPERS 
THE HAPPY LOVERS 
THE HAPPY ENDING 
Complete ‘‘Summy Edition’’ No. 


Each one is a distinct musical picture 
portraying an important happening in the 
story of Cinderella and the Prince. Ap- 
pealing to the imagination, they will go far 
toward bringing out the interpretive in 
stinct in the pupil. A variety of forms 
such as Gavotte, Waltz, Minuet, March, 
Rondo, are used, adding to their educa- 
tional value. The suite may well be classed 
as Juvenile Program Music and will serve 
admirably as a single recital number. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publisher 





429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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PLAN MASTER COURSE FOR ATLANTIC CITY 





Prominent Persons Discuss 
Features of Project for 
Next Summer 


A conference of persons prominently 
connected with music and the music in- 
dustry was held in Chickering Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 20. The meeting, 
which was called by A. Conrad Ekholm, 


managing director of the National Art 
and Industry Exposition, was the out- 
come of the National Art and Industry 
Exposition held in Atlantic City last 
summer and was for the purpose of 
making the exposition a permanent in- 
stitution and of enlarging its scope. 
Mr. Ekholm presided at the meeting. 

In addition to a composite music in- 
dustry exhibit, taking in various houses 
in all branches of the industry, the pro- 
gram for 1925 contemplates a music 
master course, prize competitions, music 
information bureau, recitals, lectures 
and concerts by noted artists. 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth of the Ampico 
department of the American Piano Com- 
pany, gave an interesting outline of some 
of the problems with which the move- 
ment would be confronted and spoke en- 
thusiastically of what he believed to 
be the greatest possibilities for its de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Spaeth’s remarks were a keynote 
to the informal addresses made by some 
of the others present. It was pointed 
out that Atlantic City, one of America’s 
greatest vacation spots, would provide 
a place practically unequalled for carry- 
ing out the program which has been 
tentatively outlined. 


Among those who attended and who 
spoke in favor of the project were Harold 
Lyman of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Adelaide Gescheidt, vocal teacher; 
Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pianist and 
teacher; George M. Bundy of H. & A. 
Selmer, musical 
Kenneth Clark, representing the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music; Julius D. Horvath, president of 
the Association of American Violin 
Makers; Alexander Savine, operatic 
coach; Frank Patterson of the Musical 
Courier, and Delbert L. Loomis of 
MUSICAL AMERICA and The Music 
Trades. 

Mr. Lyman told of the successful oper- 
ation of the exhibit of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., which was in combination 
with that of the American Piano Com- 
pany at the exposition last year. He 
said more than 200 recitals were given, 
at which there was a total attendance 
of 183,000 persons. Representatives of 
the Edison company were given the 
names and addresses of more than 
22,000 persons, who expressed a desire to 
be placed on the list as perspective pur- 
chasers of Edison or American Piano 
Company products. He said that the 
actual cost of the exhibit was such that 
the net outlay figured approximately six- 
teen cents per inquiry, which, compared 
with the cost of inquiries as a result 
of national advertising, was very much 
lower. 

Those specially interested in the 
musical department of the plan were 
enthusiastic in their expressions of the 
desirability of holding a master class 
in Atlantic City during the coming sum- 
mer, and indicated hearty support of 
the project. 





Composers’ League Discusses the Mod- 
erns in New Magazine 


A magazine devoted to modern music, 
The League of Composers’ Review,” has 
recently published its first issue. The 
periodical contains five articles of timely 
interest, as well as a reproduction of a 
fine charcoal drawing of Francesco Mali- 
piero by Maurice Sterne. “Who is 
Next?” by Edwin Evans, is a review of 
the work of contemporary English musi- 
cians. “Schdnberg in Italy” is an 
analysis of the Viennese composer from 
the Latin viewpoint by Alfredo Casella, 
and “The Downfall of Strauss,” a 
spirited attack on the German master 
by Lazare Saminsky. Boris de Schloezer 
discusses the influence of Scriabin in 
Europe in a well-written article. There 
is also a “Forecast Review,” which in- 
cludes articles by Guido Gatti, Richard 
Hammond, Irving Schwerke, Daniel 
Lazarus, Egon Wellesz and Edwin 
Evans. The second issue is announced 
to make its appearance in January, the 
third in March and the fourth probably 
at the beginning of the summer. 

W. S. 





Artists Appear in Story & Clark Musicale 


Ann Million, soprano; Katharine Ives, 
pianist, and Molly Paschinsky, accom- 
panist, gave the twelfth program at the 
Story and Clark Auditorium on the 
evening of Nov. 20. Miss Million, who 
is from the studio of Sophie Traubman, 
sang numbers by Meyerbeer, Léhr, Cad- 
man, Victor Herbert and Delibes, dis- 
closing a musical voice of wide range 
and exemplary enunciation. She was 
particularly effective in the Bell Song. 
Miss Ives gave musicianly interpreta- 


tions to works by Chopin, Cyril Scott, 
Debussy and Moszkowski. The audience, 
which completely filled the auditorium, 
was enthusiastic over the work of the 
various artists. G. F. B. 





Cecil Arden Returns From Tour to Re- 
join Metropolitan Opera Company 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, has returned to New York 
from an extensive tour of the South and 
Southwest, in the course of which she 


gave twenty-four recitals. Miss Arden 
was well received on every occasion and 
has been reengaged in many cities where 
she appeared. Following engagements in 
Allentown, Pa., on Dec. 4, and in Middle- 
bury, Vt., on the next day, Miss Arden 
will rejoin the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, with which she will be heard until 
February, when she will leave for a tour 
to the Pacific Coast that will comprise 
twenty-five concerts. A feature of her 
programs is “Carmen’s Dream,” a fan- 
tasy arranged from themes of Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” by A. Buzzi-Peccia. 





Oliver Stewart Has Full Month 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, fulfilled many 
engagements last month. On Nov. 2 he 
gave a program before the Manchester 
Country Club, singing arias by Puccini, 
Massenet and Giordano and songs by 
Russell, Watts, Léhr, Weckerlin, Forster 
and La Forge. A week later he was 
soloist in a special service at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Larchmont and on 
Nov. 16 at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in New York. He sang at Bethel 
Presbyterian Church on the morning of 
Nov. 23, and in the evening appeared 
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FLOWER OF EROS 


Waltz Song by Inga Orner 


For Sale at All Music Dealers 


“FLOWER OF EROS” will be included on the concert programs of many 
prominent artists during the season. 
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instrument dealers; 


in joint recital with Helena Marsh at 
the Vanderbilt Hotel. On Nov. 18 he 
sang at the first musicale at the Oscar 
Saenger studio. A forthcoming engage- 
ment for Mr. Stewart will be a recital 
in Newburgh, N. Y. 


YOUNG PIANISTS HEARD 








Pupils of Elenore Altman Reveal Talent 
at Studio Musicale 


Of the many pupils’ concerts which 
are given throughout the season it is 


a pleasure to record one in which the 
calibre of talent, carefully and conscien- 
tiously directed, is as conspicuously 
shown as in the playing of the pupils of 
Elenore Altman on Nov. 23. There was 
wisely no attempt to play pieces beyond 
the capabilities of the various .per- 
formers, although all the numbers ap- 
pear on the programs of professional 
recitalists. Among those whose work 
stood out was the playing of Yetta 
Kabram, youngest winner of a Juilliard 
Fellowship, in the B Flat Minor Scherzo 
of Chopin, and Samuel Breindel, who 
played the Rameau-MacDowell Sara- 
bande for clavecin with the poise and 
assurance of a veteran musician. 

Others who took part, all of whom 
acquitted themselves with credit, were 
Bella Turkenitch, Mildred Weitzer, Ida 
Turkenitch, Edna Michalover, Josephine 
Bernard, Fay Lewis, Horace Greenberg, 
Blanche Brown, Marianne Smith and 
Winifred Harrison. a ve 





Works by Dr. Anton Gloetzner Presented 
at Proschowsky Musicale 


Sylvia Lent, violinist; Muriel La 
France, soprano, and Paul McMains, 
tenor, joined in a program of composi- 
tions by Dr. Anton Gloetzner at the 
studio of Frantz Proschowsky on the 
evening of Nov. 19. Dr. Gloetzner, who 
studied both with Franz Liszt and Hans 
von Biilow, was at the piano. All the 
compositions are dedicated to the wife 
of the composer, with the exception of a 
violin number, “To Sylvia,” which is in- 
scribed to Miss Lent, who provided the 
major part of the program. The singers, 
who are pupils of Mr. Proschowsky’s, 
were also well received by the large audi- 
ence that included many prominent musi- 
cians. The first concert by pupils of Mr. 
Proschowsky’s will be given at the studio 
on the evening of Dec. 12. 





Mme. Cronegg-Calliéss Reopens Vocal 
Studio After Year’s Illness 


Charlotte Cronegg-Calliéss has recov- 
ered from a year’s illness following her 
mother’s death in New York, and has 
opened a studio at 53 East Thirty-fourth 
Street. Mme. Cronegg-Calliéss was for- 
merly prima donna soprano of opera 
houses in Berlin, Weisbaden, Amsterdam, 
Monte Carlo and other cities, being espe- 
cially successful in Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” 
“Tannhauser” and “Norma.” Mme. 
Cronegg-Calliéss will also make appear- 
ances in concert. 





Victor Wittgenstein to Play Novelties 


Victor Wittgenstein, whose European 
tour last summer renewed the favorable 
impression which he has made abroad on 
other occasions, will give his annual New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall on the even- 
ing of Dec. 11. A group of four num- 
bers by Goossens and works by Rubin 
Goldmark, Marion Bauer and Mana 
Zucca will add novelty to a program 
which will also include MacDowell’s 
“Tragica” Sonata, a Liszt Rhapsody and 
a group by Chopin. 


Elena Gerhardt Lists Modern Group for 
Aeolian Hall Program 


Dividing her program into three parts, 
Elena Gerhardt will depart from her 
usual custom and give an entire group 
of modern songs in English at her sec- 
ond New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Nov. 30. They will be by Frank 
Bridge, Carpenter, Walter Golde, Mau- 
rice Besly and Granville Bantock. The 
other two groups will be by Brahms and 
Wolf. 





Harold Morris Gives Studio Musicale 


Harold Morris, pianist and composer, 
gave a program before an assembly of 
invited guests in his studio on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 16. Mr. Morris played 
Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor, a group 
by Chopin and works by Bach, Dett, 
Debussy, Guion and others. It was 
necessary to add several encores to the 
program, including his own Scherzo. 
Many distinguished musicians were pres- 
ent. 





Unity Concert Course 
of Montclair Observes 
Fifth Successful Year 
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Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, Minister of Unity 
Church, Montclair 


MontTcuiairR, N. J., Nov. 22.—Em- 
barked upon its fifth season, the Unity 
Concert Course, conducted under the 
auspices of Unity Church of which Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers is minister, is sold 
out. Subscribers live not only in this 
city, but in smaller communities near by. 
Whatever profit is realized is given to 
Montclair schools to buy instruments for 
their orchestras. 

Attractions to be heard in the high 
school auditorium are the Boston Sym- 
phony, Nov. 26; Vladimir de Pachmann, 
Dec. 19; Louis Graveure, Jan. 16; Maria 
Jeritza, Feb. 20, and Harold Bauer and 
Lionel Tertis, March 13. Symphony 
concerts for young people consist of 
three appearance of the New York Sym- 
phony under Walter Damrosch, a con- 
cert by the Miniature Philharmonic 
under Ernest Schelling, and a lecture- 
recital by E. Robert Schmitz. Ninety- 
six tickets are given to the high school 
for deserving pupils. A music memory 
contest will be a feature this year, the 
profits of last year’s course being de- 
voted to financing this contest by pur- 
chasing phonograph records and prizes. 

PHILIP GORDON. 





Pupil of Tofi Trabilsee Sings Abroad 


Agnes von Frank, soprano, a pupil of 
Tofi Trabilsee, made several appear- 
ances in Germany recently, where she 
went on a holiday. Miss von Frank 
sang twice in concert and assumed the 
title réle in a performance of Verdi’s 
“Aida” at the Berlin Opera House. As 
the result of her appearances Miss von 
Frank received several offers to sing in 
opera in Germany, but decided to return 
to America to continue her studies under 
Mr. Trabilsee. She will embark soon 
on an extensive concert tour. 





Charles Stratton Lists Modern Songs on 
Aeolian Hall Program 


Charles Stratton, tenor, will appear 
in recital in Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, Dec. 11. His program’ in- 
cludes the “Lasciatemi morire” by Monte- 
verde, “Frammento” by Tarenghi, “Don- 
zellem fuggite” by Cavalli, “Donec ce sera 
par un clair jour d’ete” by Gaubert and 
a group of Negro spirituals arranged 
especially for Mr. Stratton by Charles 
Manney. Harry Oliver Hirt will be the 
accompanist. 





Frances Paperte to Sing With Cincinnati 
Symphony 


Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano, will 
be soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
on Nov. 30, singing an aria from “The 
Prophet” and a group of songs. From 
Cincinnati Miss Paperte will go to Chi- 
cago for a visit with her parents, re- 
turning East by way of Bowling Green, 
Ky., where she will appear in recital. 
Later in the season Miss Paperte will 
sing in Denver and also at the festival 
in Spartanburg, S. C. 





Artists to Give Program of Works by 
John Prindle Scott 


Nanna Johnson, soprano; Oliver Stew- 
art, tenor; Joseph Kayser, baritone, and 
Florence Aldrich, pianist, will give a 
program of compositions by John Prin- 
dle Scott in Chickering Hall on the even- 
ing of Dec. 9. Mr. Scott will accompany 
the various singers in his songs. 
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OTTUMWA, IowA.—The Ottumwa Music 
Club opened its year with a concert 
given by the Sinfonia Trio of Des 
Moines. The personnel of this trio is 
Paul Stoye, piano; Arcule Sheasby, vio- 
lin, and Franz Kuchan, ’cello. 

co * * 


Easton, Pa.—A recital was given by 
Robert Kuebler, pianist, and Helen G. 
Kleinhans, contralto, at the Hay School 
of Music. A program was presented 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
by a chorus choir under the leadership 
of Ralph Johnson, accompanied by Ada 
Gilroy, organist. 

* * * 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Herbert String 
Quartet gave its first concert of the 
season at Moose Temple recently. The 
personnel of the quartet is Arthur Wall- 
erstein and Gottfried Herbert, violins; 
Gustave Siegel, viola, and Edward 
Bruch, ‘cello. Edgar C. Sherwood, pian- 
ist, assisted at the concert. 

* a * 


NorFOLK, VA.—Charlotta M. Best has 
been elected director of an opera club 
she organized. Weekly rehearsals will 
be held at the Best Conservatory. The 
officers are Helen Johnson, reader; Vir- 
ginia Bard, pianist; Anna Reinbold, sec- 
retary and treasurer: Dennis Tuttle, Jr., 
librarian; Mrs. B. H. Barton. assistant 
librarian, and Mrs. Ernest Hollenbeck, 
press representative. 
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ihe American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singin 
57 West 75th Street, New Yor 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT. 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown tyric pIcrion 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


—~ ny 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck ‘Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the amertgee Academy of Teachers of 























Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
SER—CONDUCTO 


COMPO R 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
"Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Ete. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 93nd St., New York 

ew York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singin 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 6098 


Clarence Dickinson 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director, Brick Presbyterian 
Church; Temple Beth-E]; Union Theological 


Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


calph Douglass weanisempcoompanint 


ac 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teachin 
Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th &t., N. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 
Metropolitan Opera House Stadio by Appointment 























mM. Author of “EuphonEanglish 
E. DeWitt in America”. P. Dutton 


“ENGLISH EUPHONETICS 


turthers English that sounds World-Well.” Ac- 
yuire it in Speech and Song. 


Consultations: 


‘'4 W. 114th St., N. Y Cathedral 7667 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Advanced stu- 
dents of the DeVally Opera Institute 
gave a program recently before the mem- 
bers of the St. Francis Conclave, No. 15, 
Order of the Red Cross of Constantine. 
Those appearing were Selma Mayer, so- 
prano; Elsie Juillerat, contralto; George 
G. Davis, baritone, and Sally Osborn, 
accompanist. 
* * 

WicuHita, KAN.—In a_ concert ar- 
ranged by the Fairmount College Con- 
servatory the following students ap- 
peared: Virginia McCoy, Walter Scott 
Vail, Lela Hall, Florian Nash, Dorothy 
Nachtrieb, Sylvia Kopplin, Helen Ulsh, 
Anne Le Cocq, Russell Nachtrieb, Milo 
Carter, Eleanor Gerties, Gladys Vail, 
Bernardine Krause, Neva Garberson, 
Lola Garnett and Mrs. W. C. Vail. Reno 
B. Myers played Second piano parts. 

* 


WHEELING, W. VA.—A concert was 
given by Elsa Gundling Duga, soprano; 
David Daniels, violinist, and A. Leslie 
Jacobs, pianist, at the John W. Morris 
Seottish Rite Cathedral recently. Mrs. 
Dvga sang numbers by Mendelssohn, 
Reichardt, Terry, Ricci, Liddle and 
Telma, and Mr. Daniels was heard in 
works by Accolay, Wieniawski, Dawes 
and Kreisler. Mr. Jacobs was the ac- 


companist. 
> es 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Mabel Spitler, 
soprano, and Mrs. Lair Hull, contralto, 


MUSICIANS’ 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 
Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for Opera 
Buropean Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Wor 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feminger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 
Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 


CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 


Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 
Stamford, Conn. 

144 West 57th Street New York 
Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 


Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 
180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., one Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


rT 
The Beaufort, 14 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Arthur J 
Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 
Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 


Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
era House—Studio 75 
Appointments by Mail 



































Metropolitan 
New York City 


Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 








INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 

Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMP ANIST—COACH 
Toured with Zimbalist, Flesch, Morini, Meader, 
Mischakoff 


Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 





Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Only Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playing held woah 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 183 








suena 


have been engaged to complete the quar- 
tet of the First Methodist Church. The 
other members are Henry Miller, bass, 


and Albert Glockzin, tenor. Jack 
Barrows, Barton Barker, Harold Gentle, 
Glen Johnson, Ambrose Elliot and James 
Williams played in the orchestra at the 
concert of the Teachers Association 


recently. og 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Paul and Viola 
Beck Van Katwijk appeared in a tw0o- 
piano recital at the Main Avenue Hig 
School. The Schubert Atheneum spon- 
sored the event, with Maudetta Martin 
Joseph as chairman. The program 12- 
cluded works by Debussy, Melan-Gue- 
roult, Rachmaninoff Edward Burlit&- 
hame Hill, Chabrier and Weber. Mr. 
Van Katwijk played groups by Schubert- 
Liszt, Fauré, Chopin and a composition 


of his own. 
* * +. 


RumrorD, Me.—The first public con- 
cert of the season was given recently 
when the newly organized Community 
Orchestral Society played under Henry 
F. Gifford. The Society has enlisted the 
aid of musicians from Rumford, Dixfield 
and Livermore Falls. The officers 4Té 
Charles W. Newell, president; George 
A. Kilgore, vice-president; Helen Bean, 
secretary: Peter P. Beaker, treasuréT; 
Harry Cohen. business manager, 4” 
Frank A. Wells, librarian. 


DIRECTO 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singi®& 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory: 

Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 

York. 

Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 
_ aae«— 

Kriens MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 

SYMPHONY CLUB 


303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


McCall Lanham __,, Co™cert Baritone 


Teacher of Sing!2& 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
New York, 2498 Bway, Phone: Riy. 8599 
, New York, *way, ne: Riv. 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St., Ph. Frank. 6848 


Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 w 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


David Lythgoe 
TEACHER ef SINGING 
Pupil of Randegger, London 
pe os Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. oston, Mass. 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9499. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teach¢T* 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


men” meme 

(J ure 

170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 

For appointments address: 235 Crescent street, 

Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
s OOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 est 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Franklin Riker Tenor—Teacher of 


Singing 
Studios: Phila., 1714 Chestnut, Mon.-Thurs. 
N. Y., 50 W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri. 
Buffalo, 795 Elmwood Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End, 9490 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
i grhataee—sntenpeetation——theeey 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St- 
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Utica, N. Y.—Music by nineteenth 
century composers was played at the 
recent concert of the B Sharp Club. 
Mrs. Walter F. Roberts, chairman, ar- 
ranged a program of numbers by Mas- 
senet, Chaminade, Saint-Saéns and De- 
bussy. The participants were Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Start, Mrs. C. Hume Baldwin, 
Patricia Pearson, Helen Morris, Mrs. 
Robert McKee, Mrs. Robert Bothwell 
and Mrs. Watson T. Dunmore. The 
hostesses were Mrs. C. Hume Baldwin, 
Mrs. Leon P. Bishop, Mrs. Henry Mans- 
field and Mrs. E. B. Worden. 


* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— Lottie Grice 
Kiddle was presented in organ recital 
recently at Temple Beth-El by Frederick 
King. Her program included works by 
Bach, Mendelssohn and Dubois and a list 
of smaller numbers. Evelyn Elkin, 
contralto, pupil of Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
assisted, with Frederick King at the 
organ. A chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, known as the Alamo 
Chapter, was organized recently at the 
studio of Frederick King. Officers 
elected were Frederick King, dean; Wal- 
ter Dunham, sub-dean; Helen Bates, 
secretary, and Lottie Grice Kiddle, treas- 
urer. 

* * * 


MCALESTER, OKLA.—An interesting 
program of compositions by Oklahoma 
musicians was given by the music de- 
partment of the Fortnightly Club. 
Numbers by Fred Cardin, Dr. Edwin De 
Meglio, Lemuel J. Childers, Paola Conte, 
Oscar Lehrer, John Knowles Weaver and 
Edwin Vaile McIntyre were given by 
Mrs. G. H. Newton, Mrs. Wilkins, Mrs. 
W. A. Reeves, Jr., Mrs. Seibs, Dorothy 
Beatty, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Owen Mat- 
thews and Dorris Farmer. Mrs. O. H. 
Gailbraith has been appointed corre- 
sponding secretary of the Oklahoma 
Federation of Music Clubs and Mrs. O. 
B. Merritt district chairman of music. 
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Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


N 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 624 St., New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 


Bernard Sinsheimer—Sinsheimer Quartet 


Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 

address residence studio: 15 Penn. Ave., 

Crestwood, N. Y. Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 














Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Staging 
117 West 86th St. 





Phone Residence Phone 
Schuyler 0572 Kellogg 1862 
Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Staging 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Charles Adams White 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


ik la Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 


























Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 


Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4385 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York’ N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 


Josiah Zuro Director Zuro Grand 


era Co. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 9194 
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OSCAR SAENGER ARTISTS 
GIVE INITIAL MUSICALE 





Melvena Passmore Heard Again After 
European Successes—Others Show 
Progress in Songs and Arias 


The first musicale at the Oscar Saen- 
ger studios on the afternoon of Nov. 18 
brought forward several singers who 


have appeared prominently before the 
public. Chief of these was Melvena 
Passmore, coloratura soprano, who has 
recently returned from Europe, where 
she sang leading coloratura réles with 
opera companies in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Holland. On this occasion 
Miss Passmore sang Proch’s Theme and 
Variations, infusing the florid passages 
with a warmth of feeling and singing 
with a purity and limpidity of tone that 
brought her rapturous applause. A 
Russian ballad, “Sonja,” by Eugen Par- 
tos, disclosed her command of lyric 
singing. 

Oliver Stewart, tenor, revealed a reso- 
nant voice and an artistic style in “Dai, 
campi,” from Boito’s “Mefistofele,” and 
a group of songs. Helen Riddell, lyric 
soprano, used her lovely voice with con- 
summate skill in the familiar aria from 
“Louise,” and a group of songs, and 
Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, gave a 
thrilling delivery of the “Voi lo sapete” 
from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria.” 

Norman Yanovsky, baritone, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to show the 
progress in voice and style he has made 
in the last year, singing a group of three 
Russian songs with vigor and expressive- 
ness. Ethel Hottinger, soprano, was 
heard to advantage in an aria from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” a group of songs 
and in a scene from “Carmen” with 
William Provost, tenor. Both singers 
showed dramatic talent in this work, 
which was conducted by Mr. Saenger, 
who also conducted the “Rigoletto’’ 
Quartet, brilliantly sung by June Buriff, 
soprano; Rebekah Crawford. contralto; 
John Sanders, tenor, and Mr. Yanovsky. 

A large audience was present and 
encouraged the singers with frequent 
applause. 





Roman Choir Postpones Concerts 


The three concerts of the Roman 
Choir scheduled for Thanksgiving night 
and the two afternoons following had 
to be postponed because of the failure 
of the singers to arrive in New York 
as scheduled. Instead the Choir is ar- 
riving on the Conte Verde and will be 
— on three dates to be announced 
ater. 





Rivoli Patrons Hear Rialto Orchestra 


_ Hugo Riesenfeld arranged an interest- 
ing music program for the Rivoli this 
week, headed by “Neapolitan Twilght,” 
a prologue with Miriam Lax, soprano; 


TENOR 
Management: R; E. Johnston 
1451: Broadway, New. York City 


PoLoNskY 


VIOLINIST-—TEACHER 
Auer’s Method 
Available for Concerts 
Studio: 855 Whitlock Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Intervale 1487 














VOICE REJUVENATION 


Voices marred by age or illness 
restored 


Dr. Maud Langstaff Hornung 
Valhalla, New York 
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ENGLISH TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio—Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1026 President St... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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August Werner, baritone, and the Rivoli 
ensemble, for which John Wenger de- 
signed special settings. The Rialto Or- 
chestra, which visited the Rivoli during 
Thanksgiving week, played the Overture 
“Capriccio Espagnol” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, with Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl alternately wielding the baton. 
Harold Ramsbottom and Frank Stewart 
Adams played the organ music. The 
principal feature of the music program 
at the Rialto was a group of Russian 


g 
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songs by Pawlowsky’s Ukrainian En- 


semble. The overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony “Pathetique,” fourth and fifth 
movements, was played by the Rivoli 
Orchestra under the direction of Irvin 
Talbot and Emanuel Baer, guests of the 
Rialto during the showing of “Forbidden 
Paradise.” A dance divertissement by 
Lorelei Kendler, Marguerite Low and 
Zena Larina was also on the same bill. 
Alexander D. Richardson and Sigmund 
Krumgold alternated at the organ. 





Claudia Muzio to Follow Operatic 
Successes with First Concert Tour 
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(Portrait on front page) 


HICAGO, Nov. 22.—Claudia Muzio 

who, as leading soprano with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, has 
duplicated her successes at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and with many 
other prominent opera companies of the 
world, is this season revealing another 
side of her admirable and comprehensive 
art. Although she made a few isolated 
concert appearances in other years, such 
as in the Bagby Morning Musicales in 
New York, she has chosen to devote all 
her time to opera until recently, when 
she signed a_ three-year contract for 
tours comprising some thirty engage- 
ments a season. Her first appearance 
was in the recent opening of the Kin- 
solving series at the Hotel Blackstone, 
on which occasion the great beauty of 
her voice, her skill in using it and her 
keen dramatic sense left no doubt that 
the concert stage had gained a dis- 
tinguished recruit. 

Concert appearances will not curtail 
Miss Muzio’s activities in opera, how- 
ever, for after her season in Chicago and 
engagements with the San Francisco 
Opera Company in the spring, she will 
be heard for the first time in Berlin, 
singing in both concert and opera. From 
Germany she will go to Australia, which 
tour will be followed by engagements 
for opera in Monte Carlo, Paris and 
Buenos. Aires. “But that is an old 
story.” the soprano says, “as long as a 
beard—like that,” with a gesture. 

For her engagement with the San 
Francisco Opera Company in the spring 
Miss Muzio will essay for the first time 
the title réle in Giordano’s “Fedora.” 


She is making extensive preparations 
for her impersonation, following her 
usual habit in studying a rdéle, of com- 
pleting a course of reading before ex- 
amining the score. At present, she is 
reading Alfredo’s Oriani’s “Nemico,” a 
story of Russian life, in which the 
heroine is a princess of Fedora’s type. 
Miss Muzio has found this method of 
study decidedly helpful, particularly in 
her sympathetic interpretation of the 
role of “Traviata.” She made a deep 
study of the Dumas work, on which the 
opera is based. and even now rereads 
the story before she essays the part. 

Although Miss Muzio’s rise to promi- 
nence has been almost meteoric, she is, 
in reality, a child of the theater. Born 
in Italy, she was taken to London when 
two years old, where her father was 
assistant stage manager at Covent Gar- 
den. She was later brought to America, 
where her father occupied the same post 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. It was not until she was nine- 
teen years of age that Miss Muzio real- 
ized her vocal possibilities. Her piano 
teacher, Mme. Casaloni, a retired opera 
singer, heard her sing and immediately 
advised her giving up the piano for a 
stage career. After only a year’s study, 
she made her début in the title réle of 
Massenet’s “Manon” in Arezzo. She 
made her first appearance at the Metro- 
politan as Tosca, in 1916, and was first 
heard in Chicago as Aida. Umberto 
Giordano was eager to have her create 
the leading feminine réle in the premiére 
of his “La Cene del Beffe” at the Scala 
in Milan, but her engagements in Chi- 
cago made it impossible for her to accept 
the invitation, although the premiére 
may be postponed until a more favorable 
date. 





Washington Heights Club to Present 
Artists in Aeolian Hall 


Michael Anselmo, violinist; Regina 
Kahl, soprano, and Virginia Ruggiero, 
pianist, will give a concert in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 2. The 
program will include some unusual num- 
bers, especially by Miss Kahl, who will 
sing songs by Respighi, Santoloquido, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Reci and songs in 
English by Elizabeth Harbison David, 
Alma Goatley, Elliott Griffis, John 
Powell, David Guion, Frank La Forge 
and Wintter Watts. Evalyn Crawford 
will be the accompanist. The concert 
will be under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Heights Musical Club. 





American Soprano Sails to Sing at Peru 
Centennial Celebration 


Helena Wait Gagliasso, coloratura so- 
prano, an American singer who has been 
singing with success in Italy and South 
America for the last four seasons, left 
New York recently for Lima, Peru, 
where she has been invited by the Presi- 
dent of Peru to sing at the 100th an- 
niversary celebration of Peruvian Inde- 
pendence. Mme. Gagliasso, who was 
formerly known as Helena Grahame 
Wait, received her musical education in 
Chicago and New York. Bernardo de 
Muro, Italian tenor, was a member of 
her party en route for Lima. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Begins 
Year 


Lynette Gottlieb and Lillian Dixon 
were the artists who appeared in the re- 
cent musicale inaugurating the twenty- 
sixth season of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society at the studio of Leila 
Cannes, in Carnegie Hall. Miss Gottlieb 


played works by Chopin and Franck and 
Miss Dixon sang a group of eighteenth 
century songs and numbers by Katherine 
Blair, Clark and Phillips. Both artists 
were cordially received and had to give 
encores. 





Mildred Delma Fulfills Engagements 


Mildred Delma, soprano, has fulfilled 
many engagements since her return to 
New York in October. Following a pri- 
vate engagement at the country place 
of Mrs. Ferdinand Kuhn in Bernards- 
ville, N. J., Miss Delma appeared in 
concert with Mr. and Mrs. William Neid- 
linger, organist and pianist, at St. 
Michael’s Church in New York, and also 
in a private recital, with Agnes Quinlin 
at the piano. Miss Delma was scheduled 
to sing in Gastonia, N. C., under the 
local management of Edwin Steckels on 
Nov. 24 and in Atlanta on Nov. 26. She 
will begin an extensive tour next month, 
visiting many of the important cities of 
the country. 





Olshansky Not Singing in Church 


In a review of a recital given recently 
by Bernardo Olshansky in Carnegie 
Hall, it was wrongly stated that Mr. 
Olshansky was the holder of an impor- 
tant solo position in a prominent Fifth 
Avenue church. Mr. Olshansky was 
confused with another singer as he has 
never held a position of the sort. 





Margaret Northrup and Jackson Kinsey 
Are Engaged by Mount Vernon Club 


Margaret Northrup, soprano, and 
Jackson Kinsey, bass-baritone, both 
under the Walter Anderson manage- 
ment, have been engaged by the Mount 
Vernon Glee Club, under the direction 
of Theo. Van Yorx. 
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Pupil of Pietro A. Yon 
Gives Organ Concert 
at Institute in Milan 
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Pietro A. Yon 


(Right), 
Russell and R. Porter Campbell, Two 


and Josephine 


Students Who Were Members of the 
— Party on Its Recent Visit to 
taly 


Music study was combined with pleas- 
ure on the trip to Italy which Pietro A. 
Yon planned for a group of friends and 
students last summer. Besides spending 
part of the time engaged in studying 
organ and voice, the members of the 
party took many side trips to places of 
historical interest. There were also a 
number of recitals in various cities by 
Mr. Yon and others in the party. Among 
those who made up the group were S. 
Constantino Yon, brother of the organ- 
ist, and teacher of sing‘ng; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Braender, Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Kerno- 
chan, composer and soprano; Annabelle 
Boyer, soprano; Lulu Kissling, contralto, 
and W. Chenoweth, Josephine Russell and 
R. Porter Campbell, organists. On Sept. 
12 the later gave a recital at the Insti- 
tute dei Ciechi in Milan, before which 
the above photograph was taken. 

Robert Imandt Begins Lecture-Recitals 
at New York Conservatory 


Robert Imandt. violinist, who has re- 
cently been added to the faculty of the 
New York Piano Conservatory and 
School of Affiliated Arts, gave a recital 
for students of the school and friends 
on the evening of Nov. 18. This was 
the first of a series of lecture-recitals 
which Mr. Imandt will give at the school. 
A recent program was given by the fol- 
lowing students: Ellen Devery, Kath- 
arine Corvell, Dewitt Corney , Clare 
Kautner, Elisabeth Miller, Kathleen 
Snider and George Richardson. The 
assisting artist was Edythe Van Slyke 
Gibson. soprano, who sang songs by 
Grieg, Strauss and Kennedy-Fraser. The 
school is now well established in its new 
home on West Fifty-seventh Street, hav- 
ing removed from Carnegie Hall at the 
beginning of the season. 


Marjorie Meyer to Sing in Town Hall 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, who gave a 
successful New York recital last season, 
will sing in the Town Hall on the even- 
ing of Dec. 3. Miss Meyer has chosen 
an unusual program, which will include 
songs by Bantock, Arthur Bliss, Arnold 
Bax, Mahler, Schénberg and a group by 
American composers. Frederic Persson 
will be at the piano. 








Frances Newsom Engaged for Hartford 


Frances Newsom, soprano, will be so- 
loist with the Hartford Choral Club, 
Ralph Baldwin, conductor, on Dec. 5, and 
will sing before the Fine Arts Club in 
Atlanta, Ga., on Dec. 9. Miss Newsom 
has fulfilled recent engagements in For- 
est Hills and New York. 





Pupil of Domenico Mannacio Heard 


Nicola Mercorelli, tenor, a pupil of 
Domenico Mannacio, gave a recital at the 
Bronx Castle Hall recently. The tenor, 
who was accompanied at the piano by 
Julian Huarte, sang arias from “Tosca” 
and “Aida” and a group of songs. 
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People and Events in New York’s Week 
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Society Will Present Opera by Chabrier 
and Scene from “Sadko” 


Léon Rothier has been added to the 
list of soloists who will assist the Schola 
Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, in 
the presentation of Chabrier’s opera, 


“Briseis,” on Tuesday evening, Dec. 30, 
in Carnegie Hall. The other soloists in 
the cast will be Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano, who will sing the réle of Than- 
asto, the mother of Briseis; Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, the réle of Hylas, the 
lover of Briseis, and John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, The Catechist. Mr. 
Rothier will sing the réle of Stratokles, 
the Greek servant. The work has had 
but one previous presentation in Amer- 
ica, when it was given by the same 
chorus, then known as the MacDowell 
Chorus, under Mr. Schindler, thirteen 
years ago, with a cast including Alma 
Gluck, Bressler-Gianoli, Edmond Clem- 
ent, Dinh Gilly and Mr. Rothier. 

The ,program will also include Act IV 
—the «Novgorod Fair—from Rimsky- 
Korsakeff’s opera, “Sadko.”» This will 
be its first presentation outside of Rus- 
sia. The chorus of 200 voices will be 
assisted by the full Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in both works. 





Capitol Theater Gives “Thanksgiving” 
Program 


Thanksgiving week brought an espe- 
cially rich musical program at the 
Capitol Theater, including a group of 
three divertissements. These consisted 
of a Thanksgiving tableau after the 
famous painting by G. H. Boughton; 
Burleigh’s “Deep River,” sung by the 
Capitol Sextet, composed of Gladys Rice, 
Marjorie Harcum, Joseph Wetzel, Avo 
Bombarger, Pierre Harrower and Sned- 
don Weir, and the “Valse des Fleurs” 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite. 
Doris Niles was the principal dancer, 
assisted by Lina Belis, Nora Puntin, 
Millicent Bishop, Muriel Malone, Stella 
Rothacker, Ruth Flynn, Jean Hamilton 
and Elma Bayer.- The orchestra played 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien,” con- 
ducted by David Mendoza. The soloist 
of the week was William Robyn, tenor, 
who appeared in a special presentation 
of “Ah, Moon of My Delight” from Liza 
Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Persian 
Garden. Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, 
organist, played his original variations 
on the theme of the “Blue Bells of Scot- 
land.” 





Claude Warford Singers Stage Operatic 
Revue in Chatham, N. J. 


Claude Warford presented his operatic 
revue in Chatham, N. J., in conjunction 
with the Chatham Orchestra on Nov. 14. 
The program included numbers from 
“Faust,” “Mikado,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Trovatore,” “Marriage of Fig- 
aro,” “Pearl of Brazil,” “Pirates of 
Penzance” and “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” Each number was given with a 
separate stage setting and all the artists 
appeared in costume. Florence Otis 
headed the cast, which included Gladys 
Davey, Janet Holly, Margaret Hasse, 
Margaret O’Connor, Constance Roe, 
Katharine Timpson, Mary Davis, Jessie 
Breese, Joseph Kayser, Henry Johnson. 
Joseph Siegfried and Philip Jacobs. Be- 
sides playing the Overture to “Zampa” 
and the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria,” 
the orchestra provided accompaniments 
for half of the numbers. Willard Sekt- 
berg was at the piano for the rest of 
the program. 





Jesef Hofmann Plays in Brooklyn 


Josef Hofmann gave his only Brooklyn 
recital of the season in the Academy of 
Music on Monday evening, Nov. 17. The 
program included the Prelude and Fugue 
in D by Bach-D’Albert, the “Kreisler- 
iana” by Schumann, a group of num- 
bers by Chopin, works by Rachmaninoff, 
Schubert-Godowsky, Albeniz-Godowsky, 
Prokofieff and “Kaleidoscope” by the 
pianist. The audience greeted each num- 
ber with evident approval and the artist 
responded with many encores. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Josef Adler Announces Musicales 


Josef Adler has announced a series 
of morning musicales which will be 
given in his studio during the coming 
winter. In addition to Josef Adler, the 


artists who will appear are Kathryn 
Meisle, Cornelius Van Vliet, Miron Poli- 
akin, Clarence Adler, Vladimir Dubin- 
sky and the New York Trio and the 
Lenox String Quartet. The first of 
these musicales took place on Nov. 18. 
The others are scheduled as follows: 
Dec. 16, Jan. 24, Feb. 17, March 24. 





Two Christmas Programs Announced for 
Students at Mannes School 


There will be two Christmas concerts 
at the David Mannes Music School this 
year instead of tf one generally given. 


As the enrollment of pupils grows from 
year to year it becomes increasingly 
necessary for Mr. and Mrs. Mannes to 
divide the concerts given for the stu- 
dent body on special occasions into two 
sections, those for the children and those 
for the older students. This year numbers 
from Haydn’s “Creation” and Bach’s 
“Christmas” Oratorio will be given by 
Giulio Silva’s ensemble singing class, 
with the assistance of Sandor Harmati’s 
senior string orchestra, at the concert 
by the older students. The Junior Or- 
chestra will perform works by Bach and 
Handel, Christmas carols will be sung 
and Mr. Mannes will lead Haydn’s “Toy” 
Symphony, with the young pianists of 
the school playing the toy instruments 
in the children’s concerts. 





Harry Kaufman Plays Bax Sonata in 
Concert With Edwin Ideler 


Harry Kaufman, accompanist, opened 
the season with a concert in Aeolian 
Hall on Oct. 20 at which he played the 
Bax Sonata with Edwin Ideler, violinist. 
The following evening he accompanied 
Arthur Hartmann, violinist. A sonata 
by Cecil Burleigh will be one of the 
features of the program on Nov. 7 when 
he will accompany Gilbert Ross in his 
violin recital. On Nov. 15 he will play 
for Myron Poliakin in his New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall. Other engage- 
ments include appearances with Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist, in New York on 
Dec. 17, Alice Nurtons in Bridgeport on 
Dec. 12 and Inga Orner, soprano, in 
Aeolian Hall on Dec. 28. In January he 
will appear with Mr. Mischakoff in a 
sonata recital. 





Helen Teschner Tas Entertains for Mrs. 
Walter Henry Rothwell 


Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, received 
her friends at her home in New York 
on the afternoons of Nov. 8 and 15 in 
honor of Mrs. Walter Henry Rothwell. 
The wife of the conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra was in 
New York for a few weeks prior to 
her sailing on the Homeric at the end 
of November for concert engagements 
abroad. Mrs. Rothwell will sing in Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Paris and other Euro- 
pean music centers. She was well 
known in Europe as a singer before her 
marriage to Mr. Rothwell and has sev- 
eral times appeared with the Los An- 
geles forces. She has also toured in the 
West and given recitals in New York. 





Four New York Appearances are Listed 
for Mme. D’Alvarez This Month 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, 
opened her season with a joint recital 
with John Charles Thomas, baritone, in 
Bayonne, N. J., on Nov. 13, and left 
immediately for a short tour that in- 
cluded engagements in Providence, Roch- 
ester and Ithaca and one with the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Mme. D’Alvarez will 
be heard in New York four times in 
the month of December. She will sing 
at the Biltmore Musicale on Dec. 5, with 
the Brooklyn Apollo Club on Dec. 9, at 
the Plaza Musicale on Dec. 11 and with 
the Schola Cantorum in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 30. 





Saenger Pupil Reengaged by Chicago 
Civic Opera Company 


Lucy Westen, soprano, has been re- 
engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Miss Westen made a fine im- 
pression last season, when she appeared 
with the Chicago organization in the 
réle of Eudosia in “La Juive.” She is 
an Oscar Saenger artist. 





A Correction 


Due to a typographical error, the name 
of Jetson Ryder, baritone, was incorrect- 
ly listed in the index of the FALL ISSUE 
as Judson Ryder. 


Victor Harris Conducts 


St. Cecilia Singers in 
Annual Charity Concert 
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Victor Harris, Vocal Coach and Conductor 
of the St. Cecilia Club 





Victor Harris, whose versatility of 
gifts has brought him distinction in sev- 
eral fields of activity, has resumed his 
teaching and coaching at his New York 
studio and has also gathered together 


again the singers of the St. Cecilia Club 
for its first program of the season, a 
memorial concert for Alice Mandelick 
Flagler, at the Montefiore Hospital. The 
club, which had the assistance of John 
Barclay, baritone, sang works’ by 
Brahms, Strauss, Offenbach, Czibulka, an 
arrangement of Southern melodies by 
Deems Taylor and two numbers by Mr. 
Harris, “Invocation to St. Cecilia” and 
“Morning.” The program was of the 
same artistic merit as those given in its 
public concerts, and brought cheer to the 
patients. Mr. Harris, who has been con- 
ductor of the club during the twenty 
years of its existence, has led his singers 
in an annual concert at the hospital. The 
club will be heard this season in its 
usual subscription series and also in sev- 
eral private concerts. 





Tenor and Violinist Give Program for 
Federation of Culture Clubs 


A joint recital by Charles Bennett, 
tenor, and Marie Deutscher, violinist, 
with Ida Nachmanowitz at the piano, 
was given in the auditorium of Stuyve- 
sant High School on the evening of 
Nov. 9. Among Mr. Bennett’s numbers 
were works of Puccini, Leoncavallo, 
Finden and the selection which closed 
the program, Tosti’s “Good-bye.” Miss 
Deutscher played compositions of Kreis- 
ler, Wieniawski, Renfield and Achron. 
Both artists have evoked keen interest 
in their various appearances. Ida Nach- 
manowitz ably accompanied the two 
artists whom the Federation of Culture 
Clubs presented. 





Irene Williams Scores Success in “Don 
Pasquale” 


Irene Williams has been scoring a 
series of successes as the prima donna 
of the William Wade Hinshaw Company 
touring the South in Donizetti’s “Don 
Pasquale.” Southern critics commend 
Miss Williams for her purity of tone 
and for her charm as an actress. Later 
in the season, Miss Williams will appear 
in Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte.” 





Alice Singer Sails for European Tour 


Alice Singer, harpist, sailed recently 
en route to Paris to make preparations 
for two years of concert touring in Eu- 
rope. Before sailing she announced she 
had signed a five years’ contract with 
Management Ernest Briggs, Inc. When 
Mr. Briggs was in Paris last summer 
he compieted arrangements for an 
American tour for the season of 1926-27. 





Artists Join in Staten Island Program 


Kathryn Jamieson Neuschwander, 
pianist, and Annadele Hastings, soprano, 
gave a joint program at the Staten 
Island Academy, St. George, S. I., on 
the evening of Nov. 15.. Miss Neu- 
schwander, who is a pupil of Louis Still- 
man, gave good account of her talents 


in works by Bach, Beethoven, a group 
by Chopin and others. Miss Hastings 
was applauded in songs by Handel, 
Spohr, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Curran, La 
Forge and others. Dr. Harry Allen 
Russell was the accompanist. 


BARITONE MAKES TOUR 








John Charles Thomas Lists Four New 
York Appearances in Tour 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, left 
New York recently on a tour that listed 
appearances in the following cities: 

Philadelphia, Tulsa, Muskogee, Okla- 


homa City, Evansville, Indianapolis, 
Jackson, Mich.,; Battle Creek, Kanakee, 
La Porte, Chicago, Muskegon, Benton 
oe Kokomo,-Albion and Mattoon, 

Mr. Thomas will have four appear- 
ances in New York in the near future. 
He will sing at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
on the morning of Dec. 16 and will be 
heard in the evening as soloist with the 
Mozart Society. He will be heard at the 
Plaza Hotel on Dec. 26 and in Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 30. Two engagements in 
Cleveland will be on the evening of Dec. 
18 and the afternoon of Dec. 20. 





Russian Violinist to Make Début 


Peter Meremblum, Russian violinist, 
who made his début last season with 
the Sunday Symphonic Society under 
Josiah ‘Zuro, will give a recital at the 
Majestic Hotel on Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 6. Mr. Meremblum will be assisted 
by Sophie Merkel, soprano, and Max 
Rabinovitz at the piano. Mr. Merem- 
blum’s program will include “Kreutzer’”’ 
Sonata by Beethoven, Passacaglia by 
Handel-Thomson, a Bach air, Perpetuum 
Mobile by Ries and works by Kreisler 
and Sarasate. 

Mme. Merkel will sing a group of 
four songs, including “Ecstasy of 
Spring” by Rachmaninoff, “Colomba” by 
Kurt Schindler, “Le Papillon” by Four- 
drain and a French Bergerette. 





Weston Gales to Appear as Associate 
Conductor of State Symphony 


Weston Gales, the newly appointed as- 
sociate conductor of the State Symphony, 
will make his first appearance with that 
organization in its concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on the afternoon 
of Nov. 30. He will conduct César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor. Josef 
Stransky will lead the orchestra in works 
by Wagner and Grieg, whose Piano Con- 
certo in A Minor will be played by 
Guiomar Novaes. 





Pupil of W. Warren Shaw Gives Recital 
in Bloomfield, N. J. 


Anton Civone, bass, and pupil of W. 
Warren Shaw, made his début in a re- 
cital in the auditorium of the high 
school in Bloomfield, N. J., on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 18. The program included 
songs in Italian, German and his native 
Russian. He was particularly success- 
ful in the “Volga Boat Song,” in which 
his fine voice and polished artistry won 
him copious applause. 


Ignace Hilsberg to Make Recital Début 


Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, who was one 
of the winners in the Stadium Auditions 
last summer, will be presented in a New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall by the 
Stadium Concerts, Inc., on the afternoon 
of Dec. 14. Mr. Hilsberg has been heard 
recently before the Liederkranz Society 
at the Hotel Astor and was scheduled 
te appear as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic in the Tchaikovsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto on Nov. 25. 








California Musician Visits New York 


Jessie Wilson Taylor of San Fr 
cisco was among the recent visitors 
New York. Mrs. Taylor is just b- 
from France, where she spent ani’ ¢. 
joyable and profitable summer at the 
American Conservatory at Fontain 
bleau, specializing in French songs, 
phonetics and methods of teaching. Mrs 
Taylor is well known in California a: 
a teacher of singing. 





Samuel Polonsky Gives Musicale 


Samuel Polonsky, violinist, with t! 
assistance of Louis Sugarman, compose! 
pianist, and Martha Fischer, sopran 
gave a musicale in his studio recent): 
Mr. Polonsky brought his familiar a1 
to a fine performance of Bruch’s G Min: 
Concerto and a group of shorter numbe! 
by Wieniawski, Achron and Kreisle: 
All the artists were cordially receivé 
and had to give encores. 
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*OMPOSERS’ LEAGUE 
LISTS NEW WORKS 


ociety Will Give Premiére 
of Novelties in First 
Concert of Season 


Chamber music by composers of vari- 
Sous nationalities will comprise the first 
rogram of the League of Composers at 





Bthe Klaw Theater on the evening of 


Nov. 30. Several works will have their 
first hearing on this occasion and others 
will be repeated from former programs. 

Songs of the “Coplas” by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, one of the youngest of the 
modern Italian group of composers, will 
be introduced to America with Ray- 
monde Delaunois, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, as their interpreter. The 
group, which comprises eleven songs, 
was written to Spanish text when the 
composer was seventeen years old, and 
has a happy blending of Spanish and 
Italian color. These were among the 
most significant works presented at the 
Salzburg Festival last summer. 

Igor Stravinsky’s “Concertina” for 
string quartet, which will be played by 
the ‘Lenox Quartet, was first heard in 
America several years ago, but has been 
allowed to lapse from chamber music 
programs. Two songs by Stravinsky, 
“Myositis d’Amour Fleurette” and “Le 
Pigeon,” will be sung by Mme. De- 
launois. 

Another work which will have its 
premiére is Frederick Jacobi’s “Assy- 
rian Prayers,” a work for chamber or- 
chestra and voice. The composer will con- 
duct and Judson House will have the 
voice part. The texts are taken from 
translations of original cuneiform 
scripts and ancient documents and have 
been utilized by Mr. Jacobi in an orig- 
inal manner. 

One of the novelties will be “Die 
Maschine,” a composition by Fritz Klein, 
a German composer, who remains, de- 
spite diligent research, something of an 
enigma. The manuscript was sent to 
the League by Egon Wellesz, an Aus- 
trian composer, without a word of ex- 
planation concerning the composer, ex- 
cept the name of his native town. The 
composition, which is a satire on poly- 
tonality and dynamism, will be played 
by a chamber orchestra made up of the 
members of the Lenox Quartet, the New 
York Symphony and the American Na- 
tional Orchestra. It will be conducted 
by Howard Barlow. Constance Piper 


sand Robert O’Connor will assist. 


Alexander Tcherepnine, son of the 
noted Nikolai of that name, will be 
represented by a sonata for violin and 
plano, played by Helen Teschner Tas 
and Katharine Bacon. The composer, 
who is only twenty-two years old, has 
already written two piano concertos, 
several orchestral works, and rhapsody 
for ’cello and orchestra and other works. 

Two works for chamber orchestra by 


» Arthur Henegger will complete the pro- 


» gram. 


2 


Renée Chemet Plays With N. Y. 


gra They are “L’Ombra” and 
L’Homme et la Mer,” and will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Barlow. 





Sym- 
phony in Brooklyn 
The second Brooklyn concert by the 


New York Symphony was given last 
Saturday, Nov. 22, under Walter Dam- 


Tosch, The program opened with Mo- 
zarts “Jupiter” Svmphony admirably 
performed. Renée Chemet, violinist, an- 


peared as soloist in Lalo’s Concerto in 
F Minor. Her playing of the second 


; movement was especially poetic and gen- 


‘ELSIE BAKE 
EMILY MILLER 


erally her tone was appealingly warm. 
She had to respond to repeated recalls. 
A Septet for Trumpet, Piano and 
Strings, by Saint-Saéns was given a 
splendid reading, with Mr. Damrosch at 
the piano and Vladimir Drucker was the 
trumpeter. The last number was Honeg- 
ger’s “Pacific 231.” 
ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 


ANNOUNCE RELIEF CONCERT 


Institute ef Musical Art Lists Five 
Programs for German Musicians 


A series of concerts for the relief of 
musicians and music students in Ger- 
many has been announced by the faculty 
council of the Institute of Musical Art, 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, director. The pro- 
grams will be given by faculty members 
and graduates of the Institute of na- 
tional reputation, with orchestral and 
choral works by students. As all are 
donating their services, the entire pro- 
ceeds go to the beneft fund. 

The first concert will be given on Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 1, by the Elshuco Trio, 
composed of Willem Willeke, ’cellist and 
instructor at the Institute, William 
Kroll, violinist and artist graduate, and 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist and former in- 
structor at the Institute. Mischa Le- 
vitski, pianist, will give the second con- 
cert on Dec. 15, and on Jan. 19 Sascha 
Jacobson, violinist, and Arthur Loesser, 
pianist, will be the artists. The string 
ensemble, under the direction of Franz 
Kneisel, will play on Monday evening. 
Feb. 2, and the final concert of the series 
will be given in Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 25, by an orchestra of 
100 pieces, soloists and the Madrigal 
Choir of the Institute. The first four 
programs will be in the recital hall of 
the Institute. 

The faculty council in charge of the 
benefit series consists of Gaston Dethier, 
Carl Friedbere. Percy Goetschius, Franz 
Kneisel and Dr. Frank Damrosch. 











Lillian Gustafson to Sing With Three 
Clubs in One Week 


Lillian Gustafson, soprano, has been 
booked for a series of important engage- 
ments in the first week of December. 
On Dec. 3 Miss Gustafson will appear 
with the Bridgeport Oratorio Society 
under Frank Kasschau. singing the so- 
prano solos in Carissimi’s “Jephtha” and 
a group of Scandinavian folk-songs. On 
the following day she will sing with the 
Springfield, Mass., Orpheus Club, and 
on Dec. 4 will be soloist with the Or- 
pheus Club in Newark, N. J., under Mr. 
Kasschau, She has been engaged for 
an appearance with the Masonic order 
in Troy, N. Y., on Dee. 10. 





Carlos Sedano Booked for Second Recital 
in Carnegie Hall 


Because of the large demand to hear 
Carlos Sedano, violinist, in another New 
York recital, the date of his second ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall has_ been 
moved forward to the evening of Dec. 8, 
shortly after his Boston début. On this 
occasion he will play César Franck’s 
Sonata, the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
two groups of shorter works by Glaz- 
ounoff, Sarasate, Lotto, Wieniawski and 
Paganini. 





Ruby McDonald Gives Violin Recital 


A recital was given by Ruby Mc- 
Donald, violinist, at the Hotel Plaza on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 9. Miss Mc- 
Donald’s program included the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, the Raff Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 115, Wieniawski’s Capriccio- 
Valse and shorter numbers by Coleridge- 
Taylor, Weber and Brahms-Hochstein. 
Emil Polak was the accompanist. 
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George Gershwin Asked 
to Play “‘Blue Rhapsody’’ 
with London Orchestra 
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George Gershwin, Pianist and Exponent of 
“Modern” Music 


George Gershwin is known to the con- 
cert world as the composer of the “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” which he has played at 
the Paul Whiteman concerts of modern 
music. This marked the first attempt 
of a popular song writer to compose 


jazz in larger forms. Mr. Gershwin’s 
work is in conventional rhapsodic form, 
but is based on “blues” instead of folk- 
themes. He was mentioned by Otto 
Kahn recently as the American composer 
most likely to write a jazz opera for the 
Metropolitan. 

Outside of the concert field, Mr. 
Gershwin is known as one of the most 
popular song-writers on Broadway. He 
has, this season, written the music for 


George White’s “Scandals,” for “Prim- 
rose,’ now playing at the London Win- 
ter Garden, and for “Lady, Be Good,” 
which has its New York premiére this 
week. He has also composed a series of 
six Preludes, a Jazz String Quartet and 
a one-act Negro Opéra Comique. 

One of the most facile jazz pianists, 
as well as a composer, Mr. Gershwin 
has appeared as soloist with the White- 
man Orchestra in the past fortnight at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music. On 
Dec. 4, he will be heard at Symphony 
Hall, Boston. Sir Henry Wood has in- 
vited Mr. Gershwin to play his ‘“Rhap- 
sody in Blue” with the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony and he will probably appear 
with that orchestra when he goes to 
London in the spring. 





Regina Kahl Gives Musicale at Washing- 
ton Heights Club 


Regina Kahl, soprano, sang under the 
auspices of the Washington Heights Mu- 
sical Club on the evening of Nov. 18. 
The hall in which Miss Kahl appeared 
was crowded with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence which greeted her with frequent 
demonstrations throughout the evening. 
Miss Kahl has distinct ability in portray- 
ing emotional shadings and knows how 
to obtain the proper color effects. She 
sang with feeling Gretchaninoff’s “Mon 
Pays” and “Le Captif.” Her delicacy 
and charm were delightfully displayed 
in some of the more modern songs. John 
Powell’s “Heart’s Ease” and Alma Goat- 
ley’s “A Benediction” were made espe- 
cially effective. The program was well 
chosen and included works by Caldara, 
Vivaldi, Gretchaninoff, Glazounoff, Res- 
pighi and also a group of modern num- 
bers. L 





Harold Land and Ruth Breton Join in 
Armistice Day Program 


Harold Land, baritone, and Ruth Bre- 
ton, violinist, gave an Armistice Day 
program before the members of the 
Lotus Club. Each artist was heard in 
several groups of solos and had to add 
extras. Madeleine Marshall was Miss 
Breton’s accompanist and Charles Al- 
bert Baker assisted Mr. Land. 








PASSED AWAY 


Serge Liapounoff 


Paris, Nov. 15.—Serge Liapounoff, 
the well-known Russian composer, died 
suddenly here on Nov. 12. He was born 
in Yaroslav on Nov. 30, 1859, pursuing 
his musical studies at the Moscow Con- 
servatory from 1878 to 1883, under 
Klindworth and Pabst in piano, and 
Hubert, Tchaikovsky and Taneieff in 
composition. From 1884 to 1902 he was 
sub-director of the Imperial Choir at 
Petrograd, and from 1902 to 1910 in- 
spector of music at St. Helen’s Institute, 
after which he became professor at the 
Petrograd Conservatory. He moved to 
Paris several years ago, appearing fre- 
quently in concert. His last appearance 
was the Saturday before his death, 
when he played the piano part in his 
“Ukranian Rhapsody” with the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra. 

Liapounoff’s compositions include sym- 
phonies, concertos and shorter pieces for 
orchestra besides songs and _. piano 
pieces, and a valuable collection of piano 
studies entitled “Douze Etudes d’Execu- 
tion Transcendante.”’ He was a member 
of the Imperial Geographical Society 
and did a considerable amount of writ- 
ing in this field as well as that of music. 





Florence Elizabeth Gibson 


Boston, Nov. 21.—Mrs. Florence 
Elizabeth Gibson, wife of Frank L. 


Gibson of Jamaica Plain, died on Tues- 
day night at the family home, 37 St. 
John Street. She was a native of Lan- 
caster, Pa., and the daughter of Samuel 
and Elizabeth Kling. She was married 
to Mr. Gibson in 1887. Mrs. Gibson was 
prominent in the musical life of the 
community. She studied at the New 
England Conservatory under Rotolli, 
and, for a period of fifteen years, was 
soloist in the choir of the First Baptist 
Church, Jamaica Plain, with which 
society she was closely identified in all 
its activities. She was a member of the 
Chromatic Club and the Brookline Morn- 
ing Musical Club, and a charter member 
of the Women’s Baptist Social Union. 
Mrs. Gibson is survived’ by her husband, 
four children (Lester H. Gibson of 


Malden, Percy F. Gibson of Newton- 
ville, Mrs. Earle Richardson of Brock- 
ton, and Mrs. Frank H. Robart of 
Jamaica Plain) and a brother, William 
M. Kling of Philadelphia. 


Emily Sperry Ware 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Nov. 22.—Mrs. 
Emily Sperry Ware, mother of Harriet 
Ware (Mrs. Hugh M. Krumbhaar), com- 
poser-pianist, died on Nov. 12, at the 
home of Mrs. Krumbhaar. Mrs. Ware 
was born Feb. 19, 1852, in Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., and was the daughter 
of Willis Sperry. While she was still 
a child her parents moved to Waupun, 
Mich., and later to St. Paul, Minn. They 
came East a number of years ago and 
settled in Hempstead, L. I., moving to 
Plainfield in 1917. Her husband, Silas 
Ware, died in 1921. Mrs. Ware, besides 
being an accomplished musician, was a 
writer on religious subjects and an 
article by her on the Fundamentalist- 
Modernist controversy will appear short- 
ly in a prominent magazine. 


Buel Barron Risinger 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 22.—Buel Barron 
Risinger, conductor ef the Howard Thea- 
ter orchestra and an outstanding figure 
in musical circles in Atlanta and the 
South, died at the Georgia Baptist Hos- 
pital on Nov. 20, after several months’ 
illness. Mr. Risinger was born in 
Winona, Minn., Jan. 22, 1880. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


Dr. Adolph N. Lyons 
Dr. Adolph N. Lyons, one of the or- 
ganizers of the Musical Art Club, died 
at his home in New York on the evening 
of Nov. 17. Dr. Lyons was also an or- 


ganizer of the Physicians’ League. He 
is survived by his wife. 


Frank Gerth 
Fort LEE, N. J., Nov. 22.—Frank 
Gerth, theatrical and musical promoter, 
died at his home here on Nov. 17. Mr. 
Gerth was associated in. musical enter- 


prises with Oscar Hammerstein, Sousa, 
Arthur Pryor and Creatore. 
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Sees National Band School as First Need 
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Frederick Stock Believes Such 
an Institution Might Lead to 
Conservatory of All Arts in 
Natural Course— “Too Many 
Pianists and Violinists,"’ He 


Chicago, Nov. 22. 


1 NATIONAL school of 
the military band, pos- 
sibly developing into 
a national school of all 
the musical arts, is 
Frederick Stock’s idea 
of the best means of improving 
musical conditions in America. 

The conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony believes we have not 
enough band music or band players 
in this country. “The time will come 
in America’s development,” he says, 
“when every community, large or small, 
will have a good band of its own and 
will not depend upon the itinerant musi- 
cian to supply something which should 
be part of every city’s civic life. For 
band music and patriotism are insepar- 
ably linked together in a very intimate 
fashion. And in this respect John Philip 
Sousa may he said to have done more 
than any other single individual for the 
democratization of America. 

“People who are not music lovers are 
attracted by the band. If a good body 
of military players should march down 
Michigan Avenue one day a week at a 
certain time—say at the noon hour— 
Chicago would very shortly notice a pro- 
nounced and wholesome reaction. And 
so it would be with other cities. During 
the war things were in a fair way to- 
ward developing opportunity for the 
military band, but after it all this was 
lamentably dropped; otherwise we should 
be much further advanced toward the 
condition of a universally musical na- 
tion than we now are.” 

Mr. Stock declares that besides foster- 
ing patriotism and reaching all the 
people, the growth of bands throughout 
the country would develop the American 
composer and would provide a valuable 
field of activity to gifted American 
youths as teachers and performers. 

“There are too many pianists and 
violinists in the world today who can 
play the Tchaikovsky concertos very 
well indeed,” he explained. “There is 
no room for them in the concert word, 
so they resort to teaching as a pro- 
fession and bring out more pianists and 
violinists who are able to play the great 
concertos acceptably. 

“This talent might very well be turned 
into a profitable and useful direction by 
the establishment of a national training 
school for players of band instruments. 
There is no other way of producing good 
bands and good band music in this coun- 
try. With such a man as Sousa at its 
head—and I think he would be very 
willing to assume this responsibility— 
we might have an excellent center at 
Washington, with branches in Buffalo, 
Chicago, Denver or Omaha and San 
Francisco. We must develop conductors, 
because they are essential, and a school 
is the only place to do that. Then, 
too, we must have a standardized or- 
chestration for our bands and we should 
have good music written for them. 

“With this sort of school for band 
instruments working well as a basis, we 
might then proceed to develop a national 
conservatory of music. The band is the 
best start in the matter, because it is 
enjoyed by all, it would be supported 
and it is safe. See if you can succeed 
in founding this school free from political 
influence, then go ahead with the other 
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FREDERICK STOCK 
Conductor of the Chicago Symphony, Who Advises the Development of Bands to Improve 
Musical Conditions in America 


departments of a school for all the arts.” 

A national conservatory is not the 
imperative need of the country at pres- 
ent, though it is a desirable objective, 
in Mr. Stock’s view. The private con- 
servatory is doing excellent work, he 
holds, and must be protected. The sum- 
mer schools especially are attracting a 
great number of students who wish to 
do specialized and intensive work. It 
would be disastrous suddenly to endanger 
their livelihood or reflect upon their well 


established excellence. The Juilliard 
Foundation, which has now commenced 
to do its work, contributes another phase 
to the question of the national conserva- 
tory, in Mr. Stock’s estimation. While 
Mr. Stock is wholeheartedly in favor of 
a school of all the musical arts in Wash- 
ington, he firmly believes the best plan 
is to allow it to find its own course, work- 
ing from the bottom on a sure basis, with 
the school for band instruments as its 
foundation. EUGENE STINSON. 





OHIO FEDERATION OFFERS PRIZES FOR COMPOSITION 





Second Annual Contest Is Open te Resi- 
dents of State in Voice and 
Instrumental Classes 


DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 22.—Ohio musi- 
cians are given an opportunity to com- 
pete for prizes in the second annual 
composition contest sponsored by the 


Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. Con- 
testants must be residents of Ohio and 
American citizens, including naturalized 
citizens. Two hundred dollars will be 
awarded in four prizes of $50 each. 
Compositions are to be divided into 
these classes: violin solo, piano solo, 
an English song with piano accompani- 
ment and an anthem for a cappella choir 
of mixed voices. Donors of the prizes 
are Bertha Baur, director of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory; John Finley Wil- 
liamson, conductor of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir; Mrs. Iva Honefanger, 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Marion, Ohio, and the Baldwin Piano 
Company, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Walter Crebs, 71 Oxford Avenue, 
Dayton, who is chairman of the contest 
and receives manuscripts, announces 
that compositions are to be sent unsigned 
but must bear a private mark or number. 
A sealed envelope should contain the 
composer’s name and the private mark. 
No composition already published or 
publicly performed will be accepted. 
Winners in the last year’s contest are 
not permitted to compete this year. The 
contest closes March 1, 1925. 


COMPOSERS’ GUILD 


TO GIVE NEW WORKS| 





Ten Premiéres Will Mark First 
Concert This Season 
of Modern Group 


With the announced intention of play- 
ing no work that has been done here be- 
fore the International Composers Guild 
will open its fourth season on Dec. 7 in 
Aeolian Hall, with four world premiéres, 
four American (ffirst performances, 
and two pieces marked “first time in New 
York.” The list of composers represented 
is pretentious and includes Eugene Goos- 
sens, who will conduct his own work: 
Frederick Laurence, Maurice Ravel, Car! 
Ruggles, Egon Wellesz, Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, Bela Bartok, Georges Auric 
and Zanotti-Bianco. The soloists for the 
evening are Ursula Greville, English so- 
prano and editor of the Sackbut; André 
Polah, Belgian violinist, and Hyman Ro- 
vinsky, pianist. 

Eugene Goossens’ “Fantaisies,” which 
will have its world premiére at this per 
formance, is in one movement, ¢#nd is 
scored for flute, oboe, clarinets, bassoons, 
horns and trumpet. The composer says 


it “has no program and is just abstrac: y 


music.” Ravel’s “Tzigane,” which wil! 
be played by Mr. Polah, who studied it 
with the composer, will be given for the 
first time with a chamber orchestra. It 
is a Gypsy rhapsody written for the 
Hungarian violinist, Jelly D’Aranyi, and 
Ravel says that it should be done with 
extravagant gesture, as a Gypsy fiddler 
would play it, “with all the posturing of 
an Italian tenor bowing before the foot- 
lights.” 

“Labyrinth” is the name of Frederick 
Lawrence’s work, which will have its first 
performance anywhere. It is scored for 
woodwinds, brass, harp and a string 
quintet. The theme is sustained by the 
oboe, which is the thread which followed 
through the mazes and finally out of 
the labyrinth. Carl Ruggles’ “Man and 
Mountains,” which wi'' also have its 
world premiére, is an ambitious work in 
three parts, based on William Blake’s 
“Great things are done when men and 
mountains meet.” The first movement 
is concerned with Man and Mountains 
and is a proclamation. The second is 
called “Lilacs,” and is for strings. It 
interprets an abandoned Vermont farm 
about which the lilacs vrow. The final 
movement is called “Marching Moun- 
tains,” and is in the nature of an epilogue. 

Ursula Greville will preset three Ron- 
dels by Chaucer set by Vaughan Wil- 
liams for string trio and voice, and two 
songs by Felix White. These will be 
heard for the first time in America. She 
will also give the world premiére wth 
instruments. of “Aurore,” by the modern- 
ist, Egon Wellesz, which has been pre- 
sented abroad with piano accompaniment. 
Miss Greville, for whom the work was 
written and to whom it is dedicated, wil! 
be accompanied by a chamber orchestra. 

Hyman Rovinsky, pianist, who re- 
cently made his New York début. will 
present the New York premiéres of two 
sonatinas, one by Bela Bartok and the 
other bv Georges Auric. He will also 
sive the American premiére of “Matter, 
by Zanotti-Bianco. 

This will be the first of three concerts 
by the Guild this season. Aeolian Hal 
has been chosen as the new scene of its 
activities because an auditorium of 
rreater capacity than the theater where 
its concerts were formerly given is now 
needed. 
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